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R^by  League  Silk  Cut  Challenge  Cup  final:  Bradford  Bulls  32  St  Helens  40  

Saints  take  rampaging  Bulls  by  the  horns 


(Paul  Fitzpatrick  at  Wemblay 

f ) EFO  RE  Saturday,  when  Brad- 

^d's  young  captain  Robbie 
JL*/  "aul  deservedly  took  the 
honour,  no  one  since  David  Topliss 
had  won  the  Lance  Todd  Trophy  for 
the  Challenge  Cup  final’s  beat 

player  and  finished  on  the  losing 
side.  ■ 

The  workaholic  Topliss  had  done 
his  best  to  inspire  Wakefield  Trinity 
against  Widnes  in  1979,  hut  that  wag 
one  of  Wembley's  more  mean-spir- 
ited years;  a dour  low-scoring  final 
was  characterised  by  the  most  un- 
rugby league  like  action  of  Bill  Kirk- 
bride,  the  Trinity  coach,  who  at  the 
end  locked  his  players  in  (and  the 
press  out)  of  the  dressing  room. 

The  contrast  with  Saturday  could 
not  have  been  greater.  Doors  were 
open  everywhere,  including  a few  in  j 
the  respective  defences,  and  the 
sunshine  streamed  in.  Expansive  is 
hardly  the  word.  The  previous  high- 
est aggregate  of  points  — 52  in  the 
Wlgan-Hull  final  of  1985  — was 
swamped.  “ ) 

Even  on  a hot  day  there  was  no  | 
pause  for  breath;  the  excitement 
whb  unremitting  and  the  plot  in 
doubt  until  the  end;  and  for  ftiul 
there  was  the  unique  achievement 
of  scoring  three  tries  in  a Wembley  ] 

foflt  that  ^ned  him  a cool  ( 
*10,000  from  the  sponsor.  I 

That  particular  barrier  was  bound  i 
to  fall  some  time  but  it  was  probably  t 
no  coincidence  that  it  should  fall  on  c 
Saturday.  Summer  rugby,  hard 
grounds  and  the  10-metre  rule  offer  a 
a recipe  for  scoring  orgies.  But  is  1 
there  a danger  of  saturation?  0 
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Anyone  watching  the  code  for  the 
first  time  on  Saturday  could  not 
have  failed  to  be  captivated  by  the 
quality  of  the  touchdowns,  13  of 
them,  and  the  pace,  skin,  discipline 
and  physical  honesty  of  it  all.  But 
the  game  needs  to  guard  against  a 
devaluation  ofthe  try. 

Not  that  there  was  anything  base 
about  Master  Paul’s  three  scores. 
They  were  brilliantly  taken,  the  last 
one  the  result  of  an  audacious  piece 
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Across  ~ ~ ' 

1 Drunk  on  brewerb  liquor, 
politician  enters  excellent 

defence  (10, 5) 

9 Lost  reptile  brought  beck  by  no 

fellow  on  Lammas  Day  (9) 

10  Twenty  pesetas  will  Include  afl 

sorts  (5) 

11  Symbolic  reflection  one  found  In 

bed  (7)  % 

12  Class  remains  undisciplined  (7) 

13  Bird  feared  by  Euro-scepUcfc? 

(3) 

14  Publicity  avoids  Involving 
Diana  Is  Initial ...  (7) 

17  ...  failure  to  answer  charge : 


of  strong  emotional 
Involvement  (7) 

19  Love?  Give  us  a ring  about  It 

we've  no  feelings  (7) 

22  One  who  may  expect  some 

refusal  to  start  granting  easy 
entry  (7) 

24  Was  she  taken  from  Adam*?  0) 

25  With  1 7,  turning  us  Into  byways 
...  (7) 

28  ^ and  not  therein,  for  a change 

28  They  say  It’s  Bght  to  lift  (5) 

29  Quango  to  consider  military 
equipment?  (6,4) 

30  Priest  wagged  finger  at 
alternative  entertainer  (16) 


of  individualism.  The  Paul  brothers. 
Bradfords  Robbie  and  Wigan's 
Henry,  have  barely  begun  their  ca- 
reers but  they  look  destined  for  a 
place  among  the  immortals. 

Robbie  might  well  have  had  a 
winner  s medal  to  go  with  his  other 
booty  had  it  not  been  for  a horren- 
dous spell  in  the  second  half  when 

^ 3aw  a W>nn'ng  position  of 
26-12  evaporate. 

Brian  Smith,  Bradford's  coach, 

Down 

1 When  itis  fixed  the  time  Is  at 

hand  (5. 5, 5) 

2 Insult  to  west  country  town's  not 
on  (5) 

3 First  mount  overtaken  by  simitar 
one  near  Lewes  (7) 

4 Signs  of  power?  (7) 

5 Turpin’s  push-over  also 
Included  accompanying 
words  (5,2) 

6 Diana  merits  a break  (7) 

7 Threatening  child  with  finality  (9) 

8 He  hopes  to  have  business  for 
life  (9,6) 

1 5 English  advanced  In  vain  before 
mating  call  (9) 

16  A tetter  from  2 . . . (3) 

18  . . . but  first  a drink  (3) 

20  To  work  fast  Is  beneath  the 
fashionable  rich  (7) 

.21  Greeted  with  a bit  of  luck 

instead  for  a change  (7) 

22  Called  family  In  to  establish 
packing  order  (7) 

23  Unofficial  strike  after  leading 
fireman  holds  the  sheet  (7) 

27  Organ  featured  In  16  (5)  ■ 


talked  a lot  afterwards  about  pain, 
about  its  refining  qualities  and 
about  the  character  to  cope  with  it. 
Poor  Nathan  Graham  knows  exactly 
what  he  was  on  about. 

Early  in  the  second  hnlf  (he  Bulls' 
full-back,  far  from  fulfilling  pic 
match  predictions  as  u puiniiinl 
weakness,  was  in  the  running  for 
Hie  Lance  Todd.  Then.  in  seven 
mortifying  minutes,  he  was  trans- 
formed into  as  forlorn  and  as  soii- 




. ,!,y  f rW“« 

who  famously  missed 
of  the  posts  in  1968.  ■ 

lliree  limes  Graham  faju 
defuse  high  “bombs"  pit?,!  * 
wicked  precision  by  Bobbie!  * 
">K.  the  Saints’  scrum-half  !^ 

■mi.  Cunningham,  Boo&S 
IVkavuncc  were  the  benefit 

of  Graham's  misfortune^ 

Cioujcling  suddenly  finding? 

kicking  a cinch.  Saints  hja 
/end ’"I1  t,riCi‘  int°  a *** 

After  only  18  minutes  ft, 
Prescott  had  collected  two  trim 
at  that  stage  the  St  Helens  feftb 
was  the  raging  favourite  fori 
UO.dOtl  hat-trick  prize.  Butbyh 
llnu1  Bind  ford  had  worked  j 
nerves  ami  the  errors  out  oft 
system;  Ihc  argument  4, 
whether  there  was  any  case  fo™ 
rn  Jon  Hamer  had  be£ 
irrelevant;  and  they  led  14-12  t; 
fine  tries  from  Scales  andPacd 
three  goals  from  the  impecoi 
Cook. 

Few  Wembley  finals  havest 

so  violently  as  this  one  in  they 
ond  half,  and  even  when  Pw& 
crashed  through  for  Saints'  ej$  > 
try  five  minutes  from  time  U1 
favourites  could  not  be  sure  that* 
brave  Rolls  did  not  have  a fci 
charge  left. 

But  for  Saints  and  their  follow? 
this  was  rich  compensation  fort 
deep  disappointments  of  1987,  IF 
and  1991.  Their  coach,  Shi; 
McRae,  said:  'The  point  now  is  fit 
it  should  nut  be  a one-off.  \Ve*r 
to  do  well  in  the  Super  league  a: 
curne  back  here  in-xl  vc-ar  and  d- 
fond  this  title.1' 

Saints,  the  Super  league  leader: 
will  now  concentrate  un  bolding «£ 
Wigan’s  challenge  over  Ihc  reiuil' 
ing  17  weekends  of  the  first  sun- 
nier Rugby  League  season. 


Rugby  Union  Courage  League  One:  Bath  38  Sate38 

Sale  push  Bath  to  limit 


Last  week's  solution 
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Mick  Cleary 

SU  WHAT,  if  IxMcosler's  defeat 
handed  the  Coinage  chmimi- 
unslilp  to  Rath  on  a plate!  News  of 
lual  upset  filtered  llimugh  only  see 
onds  before  (he  final  whistle.  |{v 
llial  jKiint  we  had  been  treated  to  an 
afternoon  of  dramatic  rugby. 

And  there  was  more  to  cniue. 
Jrale  winger  Yates  went  over  in  the 
second  minute  of  injury  lime.  Li|,.y 
converted  and  the  scores  were 
level.  As  the  final  whistle  blew, 
some  Ralh  players  were  unaware  of 
the  result  from  Welford  Road. 

No  wonder  they  looked  so  ri- 
Heved.  Tliere  were  many  who  had 
come  to  a packed,  sun-drenched 
Kecreahon  Ground,  exacting  to 

9 'na7fllhon  slog  to  the  title 
endwith  a festive,  carefree  fun-run. 

The  team  were  willing  to  play 

baU;  unfortanateiy  the  opposition 

Sted  91 pi®°®  of  the  action,  too. 

Sin**?®  hvey’  imaRinadve  and 
thrlllingly  combative  to  the  end.  As 

“to  Bath's  lead  In  the  sec- 
nd  half,  the  home  side  became  fret- 
H occasiontdiy  fractious  and 

mise 

thSatl  Si  enough  “ Just-  This  Is 

^ m'  “td  they  now 
prepare  for  the  Cup  final  and  a dob. 
sible  fourth  double.  Hats  off  to  Sale 
too,  who  merit  their  own  high  stand! 
8uJth  in  the  league. 

9 ^Ptation  merely  to 
flick  through  the  usual  volume  of 


plaudits  in  saluting  Bath's  adiitf 
incut.  They  are  thorough,  comm? 
ted,  hard-edged  mid  multi-tnlentd 
Hut  liieir  greatest  asset  Is  IheirA 
siri1  to  excel,  to  challenge  thus 
wives  and  to  change.  They  hsvi 
moveil  their  game  on  In  another di 
niensiiui  (his  season,  creating  fW 
and  complex  patterns.  Here,  too 
they  were  Intent  un  showing  iM 
nil-round  ability,  For  much  of  tin 
first  half  it  seemed  ns  ifwewerei 
for  yet  another  s|>or(iicii!nr. 

Hul  injuries  to  firsf  Gnseott  ari 
then  Nicol  seemed  to  disturb  tht& 
equilibrium.  Without  the  CTprf 
nice  and  stendy  hands  of  ft 
Glanville  and  Dnwe,  both,  absef 
through  injury,  Bath  were  in  then* 
familiar  position  of  relying  on  yfltaS 
heads.  The  early  phases  had 
the  likes  of  Adebnyo,  Lumsdtii 
Cnlt  sweeping  doWn  on  the  Sft 
line.  Peters,  the  Scottish  Nd  8,  ^ 
also  in  domineering  early  forni 
It  was  another  Scot, 
scrum-half  Nicol,  who  was 
the  score  sheet.  After  the  bpll  Tuw 
been  through  several  pbaseaj^ 
spotted  a gap  to  plunge  through:  w 
were  all  waiting  for  the  floodgates^ 
gently  swing  open  and/  Wth  (SB 
over  the  try-line  10  mfoiites'tttaV* 
seemed  a reasonable  bet  Bift  itjl* 
didn’t  work  but  that  way.  ’ r ; ; 

Callard  steadied  Bath  ncrvfea  WP 
two  penalties  but  Liley  retaliated 
with  a couple  himself  Theji 
Yates’s  finale  before  the  trophy 

duty  presented.  Tht  Obter&t  ; . 

• * .■  -•  * ^ 
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Moscow  exposes 
nine  British  ‘spies’ 


FtTvtTjnrji-mfrrr  *77. 

*»1 


James  Meek  In  Moscow 
and  Richard  Norton-Taylor 


THE  MOST  serious  crisis  in 
British-Russian  relations 
since  the  end  of  the  cold  war 
loomed  this  week  after  Moscow 
threatened  to  expel  nine  British 
diplomats  it  accuses  of  spying. 
Britain  warned  Russia  it  planned  a 
"significant"  response  If  its  diplo- 
mats were  ordered  to  leave. 

Russia's  threat  came  after  a tri- 
umphant announcement  by  the  Fed- 
eral Security  Service  (FSB)  — the 
intelligence  agency  which  suc- 
ceeded the  KGB  — that  it  had  ar- 
rested a British  spy  in  the  act  of 
broadcasting  secret  information  to 
his  controllers  in  London. 

Russia’s  deputy  foreign  minister, 
Sergei  Krylov,  confirmed  that  there 
would  be  expulsions,  but  refused  on 
Monday  to  specify  the  number  of 
Britons  who  would  be  ordered  to 
pack  their  bags. 

Grigory  Karasin,  Mr  Krylov's 
spokesman,  said  later  that  the  inci- 
dent should  not  be  dramatised. 
“Such  cases  sometimes  happen  in 
relations  between  countries,"  a min- 
istry spokesman  told  the  Interfax 
news  agency. 

The  UK  Foreign  Secretary.  Mal- 
colm Rifkind,  said  there  would  be  a 
"significant"  response  if  Russia 
pressed  ahead  and  expelled  British 
diplomats.  He  said  lit-for-tat  expul- 
sions were  a possibility.  "Absolutely 
no  evidence  has  been  given  to  our 
ambassador  [Sir  Andrew  Wood]  nor 
to  the  United  Kingdom  to  support 
any  allegations  and,  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  these  allegations  are  un- 
justified," he  snid. 

Alexander  Zdanovicli,  chief  FSB 
spokesman,  told  the  Itar-Tass  news 
agency  that  the  message  handed  to 
the  British  ambassador  “described 


Yeltsin  prornises  poll  will  90  ahead 
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in  detail  the  activity  of  each  of  the 
listed  spies  and  gave  documental  ev- 
idence about  their  contacts  with  a 
Russian  citizen  who  had  been  ar- 
rested for  spying  for  Great  Britain". 

Interfax  reported  on  Monday  that 
the  Russian  arrested  was  an  official 
who  had  sold  London  political  and 
defence  secrets  after  being  re- 
cruited by  Britain's  Secret  Intelli- 
gence Service  (SIS). 

Mr  Zdanovich  said  the  man,  who 
has  not  been  named,  had  worked 
for  tiie  federal  government  in 
Moscow.  He  was  detained  last 
month.  “The  arrested  man  had  di- 
rect access  to  secret  information 
and  passed  on  to  British  intelligence 
information  of  a political  and 
strategic-defence  character,"  Mr 
Zdanovich  said.  He  said  the  man 
had  been  recruited  in  the  mid- 
1990s.  and  had  received  material 
reward  from  Britain, 

The  alleged  spy.  who  is  being 
held  in  Lefortovo  prison,  in 
Moscow,  lias  been  charged  under 
article  64  of  Russia's,  criminal  code, 
Betrayal  of  the  Motherland,  which 
carries  a potential  death  sentence. 
Interfax  said  that  the  agent  had  con- 
fessed under  interrogation  to  spy- 
ing for  Britain. 

In  February  a businessman,  Nigel 
Shakespear,  one  of  11  British  diplo- 
mats and  journalists  expelled  from 
Moscow  in  1989  when  he  was  work- 
big  as  a military  attache  at  the  em- 
bassy, was  deported  from  Russia  for 
the  second  time.  Last  year,  a Russr 
ian  journalist  was  asked  to  leave 
Britain. 

Russian  security  sendees  suspect 
that  the  relative  ease  with  which 
Western  businessmen  come  and  go 
from  Russia  is  being  abused  by 
overseas  intelligence  agencies.. 


Precious  cargo  ...  A bHby  is 
lifted  up  to  fleeing  Liberians 
packings  ship  at  Monrovia's 
port.  About  2,000  people  left  on 
an  overloaded  Nigerian  freighter 
on  Sunday,  heading  for  Ghana. 

US  marines  opened  fire  to  , 
protect  their  embassy  when 
fighting  spread  in  the  Liberian  , 
capital  on  Monday.  Heavy 
overnjght  rain  brought  a lull  on  | 


David  Heart  In  Moscow  1 ■ i 

GENNADY  Zyuganov,  the  Russ-. 

Ian  Commuplst . leader  and  . 
main  challenger  to  Boris  Yejltsin, . 
has  called  on  all  candidates  in  nett , 
month’s  presidential  election  to  sign  ■. 
|a  pact  to  abide  by  the  outcome.  ,< 
i Mr  Zyuganov  made  his  call  on 
Monday  after  a rocky  24  hours  in 
Russian  politics  sparked  by  the  sug- 
gestion by  (he  president's  chief 
bodyguard  and  closest  political  con- 
fidant, Lieutenant-General  Alexan- 
der Korzhakov,  that  the  election  be 
‘postponed.  Gen  Korzhakov  claimed  ' 
I the  vote  coii]d  lead  to  a civil  war. 

■ Gen  Korzhakov  was  overruled  by. 
Mr  Yeltsin  who  said  on  Monday  the 
election  would  go  ahead.  But  Mr 
Yeltsin  characteristically  muddied 
;the  waters  by  conceding  thegenerpl 
'was  not  alone  In  believing ; a Com; 

• munist  victory  could  spark  turmoil. . 
The  ■ president's  pledge  was 


* . h 

swiftly  welcomed  by  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration. "We’ve  stressed  the 
importance  of  the  June >16  election, 
and  the  certainty  bf;tiie  democratic 
process!"  the  'White. House  spokes- 
man,  Mike  McCurry,.,  declared. 
Whether  the  Communists  were  re- , 
turned  to  power,  was.  "a  question  for 
the  Russian  people  to  address.  In  a 

free  and  fair  election” 

1 speaking  in  Bonn,  Mr  Zyuganov 
said:  "We  must  guarantee  the  elec- 
tions are  carried  opt  |n  a striqtiy,  de- 
mocratic, honest  and  legal , fashion, , 
and  at;  the  same  time  sit  around  a 
liable  with  ail  the  parties  anc|  move-, 
meats  iand  sign  an  agreement  ftat 
the  outcome  , of  the  election,  88  . 

Wpsed  by,  voters,  will  be  sacred  ■ 
Earlier,  Mr  Yeltsin  was  anything 
ibut  convincing  abqut  his  pledge  to  , 
.respeetth^  wisdom  of  Russian  voters* , > 
"Korzhakov  is  not  alone  in  thinking 
that  a victory  of  Zyuganov  would  be 
the  start  of  a civil  war,  he  said. I 


, fo.  a separate ' interview  ?nth  ftie 
Russian  business  magazine  Delovye 
Lyily,  fa  likened  (he  possibility  qf 
Mr  Zypfapoy  tahJtjg  power  fo.the 
Bplahevik revolution. , . . 

"I  would  not  say  today  .that  fh? 
process  of  reform. hps  gone  so, for 
that  jt  cannot  be  reversed,"  Mr., 
Yeltsin  wprn?d.  "I  am  convinced  that 
they , [th^i(Commur}l8|s]  are,  prepar- 
'fog  to  act  without  any  limitations, 
like  what  happened  after  1917.” 

! The  Communist  chairman  of  the 
lower  house  of  parliament,  Gennady 
Seleznyov,  said,  there  were  no 
grounds  to  del&y  the  poll  and  ac- 
cused Mr  Yeltsin  of  "rocking  the 
,boaf.  1 • ' 1 

Vladimir  Lukin,  a founding  mem- 
ber, of  the  Yabloko  party,  whose, 
leader,  Grigory  Yavlinsky,  Js  also,  a'- 
candidate  for  the  Rresldenpy,  „aaid , 
Gen  Kprzhalfov’s  remarks  “pmell  of, , 
intrigue".  The  extreme  nationalist. 
Vladimir  Zhirinovsky,  said:  ' The 


TUesday  as  faction  represent- 
atives and  West  African  medi- 
ators gathered  for  a summit  in 
Ghana. 

The  main  faction  leader, 
Charles  Taylor,  who  has  said  he 
will  not  attend  the  peace  talks, 
announced  a unilateral  cease- 
fire, but  sporadic  gunfire  contin- 
ued throughout  Monday. 

PHOTDQRAPH:  OORINNE  DUFKA 


authorities  understand  that  they 
&T€  loaing." 

( Mr  Yeltsin’s  clique  of  advisers 
has  every  reason  to  fear  a change  in 
Kremlin  management,  not  least  be- 
cause  they  know  how  easily,  in  the 
past  he  has  come  to  pragmatic  deals 
with  his  political  opponents.  A re- 
cent meeting  with  Mr  Yavlinsky  has 
sparked  rumours  that  Mr  Yeltsin  of- 
fered him  the  post  of  prime  minister 
in  return  for  his  support. 

: Mr  Yeltsin  is  still  trailing  by  six 
points  in  the  opinion  polls,  having 
made  up  much:  lost  ground.  But  his 
populist  promise,  made  in  Yekater- 
inburg a month  ago,  to  pay  off  the 
entire  backlog  of  unpaid  wages  In 
March,  has  not  worked.  Only  20  per 
cent  of  the  arrears  have  Iran  paid, 
and  Mr  Yeltsin  continues  to  foce  a 
hostile  reception  from  pensibneirs, 
Mr  Yeltsin  haB  Invited  separatist 
Chechen  field  commanders  to  talks 
with  Russia’s  prime  minister,  Viktor 
[Chernomyrdin,  and  the  Moscow- 
backed  leader  of  Chechenia,  Doku 
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Conservatives 
thrashed  in 
local  elections 


Patrick  Wlntour  and 
Rebecoa  Smlthera 


BRITISH  Conservatives  suffered 
their  second  worst  performance 
in  local  election  history  last  week. 
They  faced  nationwide  reverses,  in- 
cluding the  symbolic  loss  to  Labour 
of  Basildon,  the  former  citadel  of 
Thatcheritc  Essex  Man.  1 

Overall,  the  Tories  lost  573  seats, 
with  Labour  gaining  control  of  10 
more  councils,  and  the  liberal  De- 
mocrats another  seven. 

Labour's  performance  appeared 
to  be  especially  strong  in  the  south 
of  England,  even  if  its  overall  share 
of  the  vote  may  have  fallen  to  44  per 
cent,  down  two  points  from  last 
year.  The  Conservatives  were  up 
two  points  oil  last  year  to  27  points, 
but  still  trailed  Labour  by  an  un- 
precedented 17  points  only  12 
months  away  from  the  general  elec 
tion.  Liberal  Democrats,  enjoying  a 
sixth  successive  year  of  gains, 
trailed  the  Tories  in  overall  share  m 
the  vote  by  just  one  point,  a chilling 
figure  for  many  Tory  MPs. 

Conservatives  were  also  stung  by 
a wipe-out  on  30  councils,  leaving  a 
total  of  50  — one  in  nine  — without 
any  Tory  councillors.  Big  cities,  in- 
cluding Oxford,  Manchester  and 
Newcastle,  as  well  39  key  southern 
new  towns  such  as  Slough  and  Har- 
low, are  'Tory-free  zones". 

The  Conservative  leader,  John 
Major,  made  it  clear  he  thought  the 
party’s  fortunes  would  be  boosted 
by  the  Improving  economy.  Asked  if 
he  would  consider  resigning,  he 
replied:  "I  am  going  to  stay  here 
right  tlirough  the  general  election.  I 
think  we  can  win  that  general  elec- 
tion. I am  going  to  bend  all  ray  ef- 
forts towinning." 


Hugo  Young,  page  10 
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2 LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 

Poverty  causes  famine , 
not  a shortage  of  food 

/FOUND  your  Environment  aec-  I or  social  catnstrophe);  a censo 
tion  (Anrn  28j  nnrfirnhu-lir  Ha.  I ii A _ 


m tion  (April  28)  particularly  de- 
pressing  reading.  But  not,  as  you 
might  think,  because  I feared  its  im- 
minent, doom-laden  predictions, 
Unfortunately,  it  was  the  litany  of 
Malthusian  myth  and  factual  error 
which  affected  my  demeanour. 

John  Adams  claims  to  have  used 
a tonne  of  aviation  fuel  to  get  to  Van- 
couver (lie  must  have  been  the  only 
person  on  the  plane).  Strangely 
enough,  it  is  the  most  technologi- 
cally advanced  nations  which  have 
done  most  to  preserve  their  en- 
vironments and  address  social  in- 
equalities: rather  the  reverse  of 
what  he  suggests. 

Tim  Radford  then  predicts  a crisis 
in  fopd  production  — despite  contin- 
ual excesses  in  world  supply  over 
demand  in  , the  past  20  years. 
Famine,  in. case  you  didn’t  know,  is, 
caqsed  by  poverty,  not  tack  of  food. 
Singaporeans  do  not  starve  (yet  they 
produce  little  food],  but  food  exports 
fiom  Ireland  qr  Ethiopia  did  not 
mean  die  people  could  afford  to  eat. 

He  then  includes  the  extraordi- 
nary statement  that  oil  supplies  will 
run  out  in  50  years  — known  re- 
serves continue  to  grow,  the  price 
continues  to  fall. 

Finally,  he  rounds  off  a piece  on 
water  by  suggesting  that  there  is 
"no  substitute".  When  I last  looked, 
70  (x?r  cent  of  the  Earth's  surface 
was  water.  It  can  be  (and  in  many 
countries  is)  desalinated.  This  is  ex- 
pensive, but  an  expensive  substitute 
is  still  a substitute. 

It  seems  that  “greens”  tyave  quite 
literally  taken  upon  themselves  the 
rote  of  religious  revivalists:  perhaps 
In  the  traditions  of  Hebraic  prophets 
or  Puritans.  The  key  elements  of 
this  are:  ominous  warnings  of  divine 
retribution  (in  this  case,  ecological 


or  social  catastrophe);  a censorious 
attitude  to  the  tilings  that  moat  peo- 
ple enjoy;  and  the  promise  of  salva- 
tion if  these  things  are  renounced. 

It  makes  it  all  too  easy  to  dismiss 
their  message  when  facts  are  subor- 
dinated to  the  requirements  of  this 
unholy  trinity.  This  is  a pity,  because 
some  important  messages  get  lost.  If 
environmental  issues  are  to  be  taken 
seriously,  they  will  have  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  a more  clear-headed  way. 
Tbm  Marshall, 

Copenhagen,  Denmark 


to  the  US,  Japan,  the  Tiger 
economies,  and  all  of  Europe,  both 
East  and  West.  Italian  women,  for 
example,  average  only  1.6  children. 

Tile  ageing  populations  of  these 
countries  will  still  grow  a little  ns  old 
people  like  myself  live  a little  longer 
than  our  parents  did,  but  then  the 
populations  will  reduce.  As  farther 
countries  become  industrialised 
they  too  will  exchange  expanding 
population  for  the  novel  problems  of 
declining  population. 

Geoff Leet, 

Thurso,  Scotland 
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I T IS  very  refreshing  to  see  the  ar- 
/ tides  in  the  Environment  section 
(April  28).  But  why  are  these  arti- 
cles stuck  together  in  a special  sec- 
tion on  their  own  as  though  they 
had  no  relevance  to  anything  else  in 
the  paper? 

Why  are  the  considerations  in 
these  articles  not  allowed  to  influ- 
ence the  orthodox  deregulation- 
global  niarket-Hsu8tainableH  growth 
slant  which  informs  most  of  the  rest 
of  Ihe  articles  and  analysis  in  the 
Weekly,  week  in.  week  out? 

(Dr)  John  Leonard, 

Woden,  ACT.  Australia 


r/Af  RADFORD  (Why  meat  will 
soon  be  off  the  menu,  April  28) 
writes  about  the  expanding  popula- 
tion of  the  undeveloped  world 
(where  a couple’s  prestige  and  pen- 
sion depend  on  many  sons),  but  is 
mistaken  in  expecting  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  double. 

Nowhere  in  the  overdeveloped 
world  (where  & wife  must  work  to 
pay  the  mortgage)  does  the  average 
size  of  women’s  completed  families 
reach  the  2.2  necessary  to  keep  up 
the  present  population.  Tills  applies 
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I American  view 
of  the  world 

" T~HE  problem  with  Americans. 
/ particularly  those  living  in 
Japan,  is  that  they  think  they're  the 
only  country  of  any  worth  in  the 
world.  While  Americans  are  failing 
to  build  sound  relationships  with 
the  Japanese,  the  Japanese  are  (al- 
beit slowly)  building  relationships 
with  more  than  just  Americans. 

Americans  in  Japan  who  are  igno- 
rant of  anything  but  themselves  are 
a recurring  source  of  annoyance  to 
us  non-Americans  in  Japan.  To  that 
end,  the  Japanese  government's 
JET  programme  brings  over  4.000 
people  from  English-speaking  coun- 
tries as  well  as  China,  Korea,  Brazil. 
France,  Germany  and  other's;  not 
just  "2,000  young  Americans’' 
(Washington  Post,  April  28). 

Tlie  sooner  Americans  learn  a lit- 
tle more  about  the  world  in  which 
they  supposedly  enjoy  superpower 
status,  the  sooner  the  Japanese  (and 
the  rest  of  us)  will  stop  refeiring  to 
"bloody  Americans". 

Skreekant  Raivadera, 

British  JET,  Aomorijapan 

PETER  MORGAN  of  Barbados 
(April  7)  wonders  how  we  in 
tlie  US  can  tolerate  our  government 
“being  regarded  as  the  world's  Big 
Bully”.  I assume  Mr  Morgan  has 
never  spent  any  length  of  time  here 
and  that  friends  from  this  country 
are  atypical. 

Gore  Vidal,  one  of  our  most  ircr- 
ceplive  writers,  calls  us  the  most 
heavily  propagandised  people  in  tlie 
world,  and  It’s  true.  From  an  early 
age  we’re  brainwashed  into  thinking 
that  our  country  is  the  font  of  all 
goodness  and  is  always  acting  out  of 
altruism.  They  really  do  walk 
around  believing  this  fairy  tale.  The 
very  notion  that  we  would  bully 
someone  is  like  Orwell’s  Thought- 
crime:  totally  outside  the  realm  of 
possible  consideration  for  most  US 
citizens. 

The  US  media  is  heavily  con- 
trolled. by  tlie  military-industrial 
complex  that  also  controls  the  gov- 
ernment. In  addition,  large  amounts 
are  spent  to  promote 1 jingoism, 
xenophobia  and  anti-intellectiialism 
in  a continuous  dufobingdown  of 
our  population. 

; This  self-enforced,  aggressive'  lg- 
npranpe  Is  the  source  of  all  our  prob- 
lems, as  well  as  those  problems  We 
;so  frequently  cause  other  countries.  ; 
Chris  Sorbchin.  ' ' 

[Port  Jefferson,.Neu)  York,  USA  ‘ 


I countryside  found  on  recent  visits 
to  the  UK. 

Ironically,  many  of  these  same 
species  hnve  enjoyed  notable  suc- 
cess when  transplanted  overseas. 
For  example,  skylarks  appear  to  be 
reaching  almost  pest  proportions  in 
the  tablelands  of  New  Smith  Wales. 
Australia,  and  1 observed  more  song 
thrushes  on  a recent  visit  to  New 
Zealand  than  on  several  Iritis  to  the 
UK 

Although  numerous  theories 
exist  for  the  growth  of  introduced 
species  in  the  absence  of  their  nat- 
ural predators,  the  Increase  of  these 
populations  must  also  to  some  ex- 
tent retiecl  their  adaptability  to 
changing  (if  also  deforested)  envi- 
ronments. In  this  respect  the  decline 
of  such  species  in  the  face  of  chang- 
ing agricultural  practices  in  the  UK 
is  all  the  more  worrying.  We  can 
only  hope  that  the  recent  emphasis 
on  sustainable  agriculture  and  the 
search  for  more  pest-specific  pesti- 
cides mil  again  make  our  country- 
side more  “bird  friendly". 

Many  of  these  species  were  intro- 
duced to  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
by  ill-informed  “acclininiisatioii 
societies".  Although  the  aim  of  these 
societies  must  have  been  In  make 
their  newfound  homes  mure  “Eng- 
lish", fow  could  have  predicted  that 
their  avifauna  could  evtiiliullv 
become  more  English  than  England 
itself. 

Richard  ffrencU-Constant, 

Canberra,  Australia 

Chilly  warning 
to  emigrants 

70  HRITS  considering  i ‘migrat- 
ing to  Australia  after  reading 
Catherine  Bennett’s  arlicli*  (April 
28):  the  climnle  is  nol  beautiful. 
Don’t  be  deceived  by  travel  iigenls. 
or  Australian  soapies;  even  in  South 
Queensland  sea-bathing  is  a chilly 
business;  in  arctic  Victoria  (here  are 
not  four  neat  seasons,  bill  at  least 
six  months  of  relentless  cult  I and 
wet.  and  buildings  seldom  have  ade- 
quate heating,  the  Inhabitants  being 
firmly  convinced  they  live  in  a tropi- 
cal climate.  ‘•Summer"  can  he  grey 
and  icy  too. 

I«ok  at  Australia  on  the  map 
("wlml  an  ugly  shape",  as  Oscar 
Wilde  remarked).  How  could  such  a 
big  continent  have  Just  one  climate? 

And  since  it  elected  a ‘Uberal" 
government  two  months  ago,  Aus- 
tralia lias  voted  itself  savage  cuts  to 
jobs  and  welfare.  Tlie  grass  is  nut 
greener  over  here. 

Rosemary  Evans, 

StKilda,  Victoria,  Australia 


Briefly 


HAVING  hud  to  wnsle  huursof 
my  lime  mi  Handkc  in  the 
course  or  reading  for  an  external 
German  degree.  I was  deeply 
shocked  to  find  that  tlie  Guardian 
Weekly  has  wasted  one  of  i(S  so 
valuable  pages  on  (his  Austrian  bore 
(April  28). 

He  is  one  of  that  race  of  pseudo- 
intellectuals  who  persuade  people 
who  do  not  like  "accepted  wisdom" 
that  anything  which  goes  against 
that  wisdom  is  necessarily  correct. 
Hnndke’s  uncritical  defence  of  all 
things  Serbian  --  which  includes 
large  numbers  of  massacres  In  tlie 
Iasi  few  years  — is  typical  of  his 
woolly,  affected  way  of  drawing  at- 
tention to  himself. 

N A Metcalfe, 

St  Blasicn,  Germany 

j SEE  that  the  United  States  has 
/ restated  its  list  of  nations  that  are 
supposed  to  be  guilty  of  "slate- 
supported  terrorism":  Cubn.  North 
Korea.  Sudan,  Ubyn.  Iraq,  Iran  and 
Syria.  Many  of  us  were  taught  dial 
murk -sly  is  a virtue  but  I really  do 
think  dial  l In-  United  Stoles  should 
nut  be  so  concerned  about  irumud- 
esly  «k  In  leave  itself  off  the  list. 

John  Gittins, 

University  nfTorontn.  Canada 


/""")  F.GARD1NG  your  Washington 
/I  I'osl  article  abuul  the  death  of 
Jessica  Dubruff  (April  211. 1 cannnt 
believe  that  a child  would  fumbly 
insist  mi  taking  off  in  adverse  condi- 
tions, and  that  the  two  adults  in  the 
plum-  would  defer  to  her  decision. 

Instead  uf  [Missing  legislation 
against  juvenile  pilots,  why  nol  pass 
a law  that  would  stop  self-serving, 
egotistical,  idiotic  adults  from  flying? 
Ann  Ashley, 

Va nmnoer,  fiC.  Canada 


/CAN  undrrstimd  that  a country 
wauls  to  preserve  its  identity,  hut 
I find  it  a lit  lie  odd  that  Great 
Britain,  a country  which  both  politi- 
cally and  geographically  belongs  to 
Europe  still  appears  in  be  denying 
(lie  fad.  Why  "European  ban  on 
British  beet"  (as  opposed  to  "Ollier 
members  of  the  European  Union" 
nr  even  ToiitiiK.'iilnl")? 

Wim  Rut. 

77 lie  Netherlands 


Distant  songs 
of  England 


.cent  decline  in ' British  soiigbirds 
■ (Coipmeqt  April  28):  Thbse  statis- 
tics ( reinforce  the  noticeable1  'hi- 
I crease  fa  ' the  Silence  of  (He  Eriglfah 


UN  democracy? 

i '■ 

V/ICTORIA  BRITTAIN  (The  UN 
V needs  a fresh  leader,  April  28) 
raises  an  important  question:  who  is 
to  be  the  next  secretary-general? 
|Th<?re  is  another;  equally  critical, 
question.  How  is  (i e‘bf  she  to  be 
chosen? 

Article  97  of  the  UN  Charter  says 
:oniy'  that  "the  Secretary-General 

ishall  be  appointed  by  the  General 
; Assembly  upon  the  tecomniendH-' 

1 4-i n Li  J — .T  i_L  _ O . a.  a 


'present  system  6f  secretlobbying  is 
■not mitoutitble.'  vn:.. . - i 

. ' Tile  UK  go^ernmeitl  Would  do  the 
world  a Service  If  U'rdised  Ihe1  issue 
In  Parliament  and  cabVassed  tlie 
;views  pf  NGOs,  which  have  cohsul- 
itative  status  wiLH  Uie  UN;  It’s  lime  to 
{introduce  Ihe  UN  to  democracy.  ■'  ■ 
Bryce  Kent;  1 i-  *«.-i  -i  -■■■  . : 

Forum  for  UN  Rehmdl;  Undon  < » 


MANY  n transportation  mag- 
nate, including  Paul  Martin,' 
Canada's  finance  minister,  has  ships 
registered  in  Liberia.  While  the  cur- 
rent civil  war  is  under  way,  are 
ships'  registration  fees  being  col- 
lected? If  so.  who  do  they  benefit? 
Do  they  amount  to  enough  to  make 
a difference?  Or  are  they,  in  fact,  a 
factitious;  indeed  a flagicious,  fic- 
tion functioning  in  the  final  analysis 
as  a fragmentiser  of  the  fractious 
factions?  1 1 

David  Walmsley,  ' _ ; ■ ' ” ' 

Vancouver.  Canada  ■ 
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Nationalists  in 
India  poised 
for  success 


Suzanne  Goldenberg 

In  New  Delhi 

| NDIANS  voted  in  the  last  main 
I round  of  general  elections  on 
Tuesday,  and  while  they  are  unlikely 
to  deliver  a decisive  verdict,  they 
have  signalled  growing  support  for 
a rightwing  Hindu  party  once  con- 
fined to  the  margins  of  public  life. 

Opinion  polls  have  been  saying 
the  Bharatiya  Janata  Party  will  win 
most  seats  in  what  will  probably  be 
a hung  parliament.  The  party,  which 
has  struggled  for  acceptance  as  a 
credible  alternative  to  the  ruling 
Congress,  is  at  last  being  seen  as  a 
potential  party  of  government 

A poll  in  the  Times  of  India  at  the 
weekend,  however,  suggests  that 
the  BJFs  surge  has  lost  steam. 
Muslims  end  other  communities, 
alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  a BJP 
government  are  throwing  their  sup- 
port behind  anyone  with  a chance  of 
beating  the  party's  candidates. 

The  BJP  has  tried  recently  to  in- 
gratiate itself  with  Muslims.  But  it  is 
still  seen  as  the  party  which  pro- 
voked the  wave  of  religious  fervour 
that  led  to  the  destruction  of  a 
historic  mosque  in  Ayodhya  in  De- 
cember 1992.  Dalits  (formerly  “un- 
touchables") and  low-cnste  Hindus 
also  seem  unimpressed  by  the  BJP’s 
efforts  to  win  them  over. 


Australia 
aims  to  curb 
TV  violence 

Bradley  Perrett  in  Canberra 


Australian  politicians  called 
on  Monday  for  a crackdown  on 
violent  television  and  video  games 
as  well  as  tighter  gun  controls  fol- 
lowing last  week's  massacre  in 
Tasmania  which  left  35  people  dead. 

The  prime  minister,  John  Howard, 
told  parliament  tlie  federal  govern- 
ment wanted  a national  ban  on  all 
automatic  and  semi-automatic  guns, 
allowing  a six-month  amnesty  for 
owners  to  surrender  them  and 
mandatory  jail  for  those  who  do  not 
But  the  new  gun  laws  to  be 
worked  out  with  state  leadens  this 
week  would  not  be  the  only  solu- 
tion, he  said.  "The  causes  of  that 
dreadful  event  lie  deeper  than  sim- 
ply the  inadequacy  of  our  gun  con- 
trol laws,”  Mr  Howard  said.  They, 
go  to  aspects  of  the  kind  of  society 
we  are,  they  go  to  issues  concern- 
ing violence  on  the  screen  and  In 
videos.  They  also  . . . raise  legiti- 
mate questions  about  contemporary 
attitudes  towards  the  treatment  of 
mental  health  problems.” 

A gunman  armed  with  a high-pow- 
ered rifle  killed  35  people  at  the  his- 
toric Port  Arthur  convict  site  50km1 
southeast  of  Hobart  in  Tasmania.  It 
was  Australia's  worst  mass  murder 
since  atrocities  committed  against 
Aborigines  last  century.  - ; , 

The  Queensland  state  police  min-| 
fater,  Russell  Cooper,  from  the  con-i 
servative  National  Party*  also  called 
for  investigations  of  violent  televi- 
sion. "We  have  .to  be  looking., at 
those  things  as  well  because  1 think 
it  does  upset  people's  minds  ini 
many  respects."  he  said. — Reuter 


Comment,  page  12 


People  queue  to  vote  In  Moradabad  In  India's  northern  state  of  Uttar  Pradesh  photograph:  kamal  kibhore 


The  poll  gave  the  Congress  169 
seats,  the  BJP  165,  and  the  National 
Front-Left  Front  alliance  of  regional 
parties  145  seats  in  the  543-seat 
parliament 

Sunder  Singh  Bhandari.  the  BJPs 
rice-president,  said  the  party  was 
determined  to  try  to  form  a govern- 
ment by  roping  in  regional  allies. 
Unallied  regional  parties  will  be 
crucial  in  forming  tlie  government. 

The  past  12  years  have  seen  a 
spectacular  rise  in  the  fortunes  of  the 


BJP,  which  was  previously  shunned 
for  its  association  with  the  Hindu 
fanatics  who  assassinated  Mahatma 
Gandhi  in  1948.  It  won  only  two 
seats  in  the  1984  elections,  but  had 
119  MPs  in  the  last  parliament 
The  party’s  rise  represents  a 
backlash  by  Brahmins  and  other 
upper-caste  Hindus  against  affirma- 
tive action  programmes  for  Dalit 
and  low-caste  Hindus.  "This  un- 
precedented anger  was  encouraged 
by  the  BJP  and  used  by  the  BJP  to 


Calls  for  land-mines  ban  ignored 


Owen  Bennett  Jones  In  Geneva 


TWO  years  of  International 
negotiations  ended  last  week 
with  failure  to  secure  a global 
ban  on  the  use  of  land-mines.  De- 
spite agreement  on  new  restric- 
tions, the  United  Nations  secretary 
general,  Boutros  Boutros-Ghali,  de- 
scribed the  outcome  as  deeply  dis- 
appointing. 

An  intergovernmental  confer- 
ence revising  the  1980  UN  Conven- 
tional Weapons  Convention  outlawed 
undetectable  anti-personnel  mines 
and  put  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
other  "smarter"  mines,  but  a total 
ban  on  anti-personnel  mines  — 
sought  by  more  than  30  govern- 
ments, the  UN  and  the  Red  Cross — 
mil  have  to  wait. 

'The  next  review  conference  of 
this  convention  will  take  place  in 
five  years'  time,"  Dr  BoutrosrGhali 
said.  "Our  estimate  is  that,  by  the 
year  2001,  an  additional  50,000 
human  beings  will  have  been  killed 
and  a farther  80,000  injured  by  land- 
mines." 

The  UN  leader's  strongly  worded 
attack  was  backed  up  by  non- 
governmental organisations,  which 
described  the  final  text  agreed  at 
the  conference  as  an  outrage. 


Tim  Carstairs  of  Britain’s  Work- 
ing Group  on  Land-mines  — which 
includes  agencies  such  as  Oxfam 
and  Save  the  Children  ■—  attacked  it 
as  a mine-layer’s  charter. 

However,  Johan  Molander,  who 
chaired  the  negotiations,  said  the 
final  text  was  a modest  step  towards 
a total  ban.  In  nine  years  all  land- 
mines must  either  be  clearly  marked 
or  fitted  with  a device  making  them 
self-destruct  or  deactivate  within 
120  days.  All  mines  will  also  have  to 
contain  eight  grams  of  Iron  so  that 
they  are  detectable  with  "commonly 
available  equipment".  For  the  first 
time,  the  rules  governing  the  use  of 
mines  will  apply  in  internal  as  well 
as  in  International  conflicts. 

But  anti-mine  campaigners  be- 
lieve these  are  tiny  gains,  and  could 
be  counter-productive.  They  argue 
that,  by  legitimising  the  use  of  self- 
destructing  weapons,  the  treaty  will 
encourage  the  production  of  a new 
generation  of  hi-tech  mines. 

They  also  claim  mines  have  never 
been  an  effective  weapon.  A number 
of  senior  military  officers,  including 
the  leader  of  the  United  States  mili- 
tary campaign  in  the  Gulf  war,  Gen- 
eral Norman  Schwarzkopf,  have 
publicly  stated  that  mines  do  not 
serve  any  useful  nulitary.  purpose. 
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I Spain’s  PM 
prescribes 
austerity 

Adela  Goooh  In  Madrid 

PAIN'S  new  conservative 
prime  minister*  Jos6  Marfa 
Aznqr*  was  sworn  in  at  the  week- 
end, bringing  the  first  change  in 
government  in  almost  14  years. 

The  cabinet  he  named  In- 
cludes two  independents  as 
defence  and  justice  ministers, 
and  a balance  of  spenders  and 
slashers  in  economics,  which  he 
says  will  be  his  priority. 

Last  week  he  outlined  a tough 
programme  of  financial  aus- 
terity, less  bureaucracy  and 
greater  backing  for  business  — 
aimed  at  meeting  European 
monetary  union  targets. 

Mr  Aznar*  leader  of  the  centre- 
right  Popular  Parly  (PP),  in- 
sisted that  some  key  institutions, 
including  the  legal  system,  state 
television  and  civil  service, 
needed  to  be  changed  to  fight 
corruption  and  safeguard 
democracy. 

He  was  voted  into  office  with 
Catalan,  Basque  and  Canary 
Island  MPs  providing  the  major- 
terests  oi  Hindu  society. ' ity  that  he  failed  to  achieve  in  the 

Unlike  the  Congress,  which  has  general  election  oil  March  3. 
promised  to  carry  on  with  economic  In  a parliamentary  debate,  Mr 

reforms  begun  in  199  L,  the  BJP  is  Aznar  said  his  priorities  would 
ambivalent  about  the  entry  of  for-  be  to  slash  spending  and  encour- 
eign  firms  into  India’s  ilia  rkets.  age  growth  as  first  steps  towards 

reducing  unemployment  — the 

highest  in  the  European  Union 
N ^ ^ -J  — and  to  curb  the  budget  deficit. 
J | 1 HM  He  insisted  he  would  protect 

j 1 the  welfare  system  guaranteeing 

health  care  and  pensions.  But 
Han  30  countries,  includ-  his  references  to  privatisation, 
i,  now  say  that  they  want  a tax  reforms,  and  changes  to 
3ut  most  reserve  the  right  labour  laws,  making  it  easier  to 
nes  until  an  international  dismiss  workers,  will  not  please 
>ed.  O there,  notably  China  the  unions.  They  have  warned 
a,  say  (hat  they  still  con-  they  will  fight  attempts  to  cut 
s to  be  a legitimate  weapon  welfare  benefits, 
help  defend  their  troops.  He  stressed  that  he  was  com- 

ly  as  20,000  people  are  mltted  to  reducing  the  budget 
by  land-mines  each  year  deficit  from  S.9  per  cent  to  3 per 
it  majority  civilians.  While  cent  by  1997.  Most  economists 
1ms  die,  most  lose  limbs,  believe  it  will  be  virtually  Irapoa- 
dso  a high  risk  that  they  aible  to  do  this  merely  fay  fighting 
nded  89  well  Children  are  fraud  and  reducing  adminiatra- 
ly  at  risk  because  they  tion  costs, 
aces  where  ao  adult  has  Even  if  the  annual  growth  tar- 

A where  there  are  still  gets  of  3 per  cent  are  met,  Mr 
les.  Aznar  will  almost  certainly  have 

mcies  estimate  that  there  to  trim  welfare  costs  and  is  said 
ritly  100  million  mines  laid  to  be  considering  introducing 
i tries.  charges  for  health  care, 

tea  at  the  Geneva  confer-  Corruption,  which  brought  the 

jrved  one  minute’s  silence  defeat  of  his  Socialist  predecea- 
ir  the  estimated  14,586  Bor,  Felipe  Gonzdlez,  also  figured, 
lied  or  maimed  since  last  Mr  Aznar  said  his  administration 
when  tiie  new  land-mine  would  account  “for  every 
was  initially  scheduled  to  peseta”, 
d.  . . He  had  a stern  warning  for . 

Fairiiall  adds:  Nato  has  re-  Britain.  His  administration 
favourably  to  an  appeal  would,  be  tough  on  “drug  traf- 
our’s  shadow  defence  seo  ticking  and  money  laundering  In 
lvld  Clark,  to  apply  its  null-  ' Gibraltar”,  he  add,  and  would 
irtise  to  the  humanitarian  ‘ press  Spanish  claims  to  the  -. 
if  clearing  land-mines.  Rock  with  vigour. 


More  than  30  countries,  includ- 
ing Britain,  now  say  that  they  want  a 
total  ban.  But  most  reserve  the  right 
to  use  mines  until  an  international 
ban  is  agreed.  Others,  notably  China 
and  Russia,  say  (hat  they  still  con- 
sider mines  to  be  a legitimate  weapon 
which  can  help  defend  their  troops. 

As  many  as  20,000  people  are 
blown  up  by  land-mines  each  year 
— the  vast  majority  civilians.  While 
many  victims  die,  most  lose  limbs. 
There  Is  also  a high  risk  that  they 
can  he  blinded  as  well  Children  are 
particularly  at  risk  because  they 
play  in  places  where  no  adult  has 
been,  and  where  there  are  still 
active  mines. 

UN  agencies  estimate  that  there 
are  currently  100  million  mines  laid 
. in  68  countries. 

Delegates  at  the  Geneva  confer- 
ence observed  one  minute’s  silence 
to  honour  the  estimated  14,586 
people  killed  or  maimed  since  last 
October,  when  the  new  land-mine 
protocol  was  initially  scheduled  to 
be  adopted.  . 

David  Fairhatt  adds:  Nato  has  re- 
sponded favourably  to  an  appeal 
from  Labour’s  shadow  defence  sec- 
retary, David  Clark,  to  apply  ite  mili- 
tary expertise  to  the  humanitarian 
problem  of  clearing  land-mines. 


Bossi  puts  boot  into  Italian  state 


John  Hooper  In  Rome 

IN  TYPICALLY  flamboyant  yet 
subtly  equivocal  fashion,  Um- 
berto Bossi,  the  leader  of  the  North- 
ern League,  has  put  the  future  of 
Italy's  rich  north  back  at  the  top  of 
the  political  agenda  only  weeks  after 
a general  election  threatened  to 
sideline  his  movement. 

, Politicians  of  the  left  and  right 


have  expressed  outrage  about  a 
speech  by  Mr  Bossi  at  the  weekend 
urging  a peaceful,  Czechoslovak- 
style  break-up  of  Italy,  The  time 
has  come  to  sit  down  around  a table 
to  divide  up  the  country,"  he; 
declared,  . . . 

. . Mr  Boss!  was  addressing  the  self 
styled  Mantua  parliament,  a conven- 
tion of  the  League’s  representatives 
to  the  Rome  legislature  that  has 


taken  on  many  of  the  airs  of -a  con-, 
.stituent  assembly  since  its  forma-; 
tion  last  year.  Atithe  weekend,  the; 
“parliament?  - approved  . a motion1 
: which  is  thought  to  have  endorsed 
the  "right  to  selfdetermination  of 
the  people  of  Padania  .[Mr  Bosai’s 
■ name:  for  the  'north]"  and  their 
“right  of  resistance"  to  laws  or  rules 
that  stand  jn  the  wpy  of  their 
advancement  .. 


The  resolution  also  approved  tlie 
creation  of  an  umbrella  group — the 
Padania  Liberation  Committee  — 
and  opened  the  way  for  the  election 
of  a 10-strong  ‘‘government’’  by  the 
next  session  of  tiie  parliament 
Romano  Prodl,  the  man  who  Is 
most  likely  to  be  Italy's  new  prime 
minister,  said  Mr  Bossi’s  remarks 
were  “terrible”.  The  Pope,  on  a pas- 
toral visit  to  the  north,  begged 
Roman  Catholics  to  work  for  the 
“common  good  -of  the  entire  na- 
tional community",.  ..  -i,. 
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PRESIDENT  Nelson  Mandela 
defused  a threatened  crisis  in 
South  Africa  by  persuading  Chief 
Mangosuthu  Bufoelezi  to  accept 
a month’s  postponement  of  local 
elections  in  KwaZulu-Natal.  But 
the  main  political  parties  are  in  a 
deadlock  over  a new  constitution. 
Martin  Woollacott,  page  12 


NIGERIA’S  military  rulers 
have  retired  dozens  of  air 
force  and  navy  officers  a few 
weeks  after  scores  of  army  offi- 
cers were  swept  out. 


BAT  industries,  the  tobacco 
and  financial  services  com- 
bine, said  booming  cigarette 
sales  had  helped  boost  profits  for 
the  year  to  $000  million  — a 16 
per  cent  jump. 


THE  leflwing SandinJsta 
National  liberation  Front 
overwhelmingly  picked  the  for- 
mer president,  Daniel  Ortega,  as 
its  presidential  candidate  for 
Nicaragua's  general  elections  on 
October  20. 


PRESIDENT  Clinton  is  to  by- 
pass Congress  and  use  his 
executive  power  to  impose  a 
reform  that  would  slash  welfare 
for  teenage  mothers  who  leave 
home  and  drop  out  of  school. 

Washington  Post,  page  1 6 


A RED  CROSS  official  and  a 
doctor  visited  11  hostages 
held  since  January  by  separatist 
rebels  in  Indonesia's  Irian  Jaya 
province. 


ETHNIC  tensions  in  Burundi 
heightened  following  reports 
of  a massacre  of 235  Hutu  civil- 
ians by  the  mostly  Tutsi  army. 


THE  US  Senate  passed  a bill 
to  crack  down  on  illegal  im- 
migrants at  the  border  and  in  die 
workplace,  and  stiffen  rules  to 
keep  them  off  welfare  benefits. 


LIU  GANG,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  pro-democracy 
dissidents  to  flee  China,  has 
been  granted  permission  to  stay 
temporarily  In  the  US. 


A WAVE  of  arson  attacks  hit 
Bahrain,  destroying  two 
shopping  malls  and  badly  damag- 
ing other  buildings  in  an  escala- 
tion of  anti-government  protests. 

• i 


» • » i i 

VOTERS  in  the  eastern  Ger- 
man state  of  Brandenburg 
snubbed  Berlin  and  decided  to 
reject  a merger  with  the  future 
capital  to  form  a federal  state. 

' 1 


• ' # ■ | 

THE  body  Of  the  former  CIA 
chief,  William  Colby,  was  ■ 
washed  ashore  on  a river  bank' 
'soiith  of  Washington,  nine  days 
after  neighbours  reported  him 
missing. 


USSIA  has  arrested  a scien- 
tist in  Siberia  for  manufhc- 


Balkans  refugee  ‘tax’  angers  Germany 


Ian  TVaynor  In  Bonn 


THE  governments  of  Bosnia 
and  Serbia  are  seeking  to 
capitalise  on  the  plight  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Balkan 
refugees  sheltering  in  Germany  by 
demanding  payment  to  allow  them 
to  return  home,  according  to  gov- 
ernment and  relief  organisation  offi- 
cials in  Bonn. 

Manfred  Kanther,  Germany's 
tough-talking  interior  minister,  said 
the  Bosnian  government  was  block- 
ing negotiations  on  repatriation  be- 
tween Bonn  and  Sarajevo  and 
demanding  payment  for  the  pro- 
posed returnees. 

Local  authority  leaders  in  govern- 
ment-controlled parts  of  Bosnia  — 
almost  all  under  the  control  of  Presi- 
dent Aiija  Izetbegovic’s  ruling  Mus- 
lim Democratic  Action  Party  — 
were  stipulating  that  each  returnee 
from  Germany  bring  "taxes”  of  up 
to  DM10,000  ($6,600),  a well-placed 
aid  official  disclosed. 

There  are  at  least  320,000 
refugees  from  the  war  in  Germany, 
about  7.5  per  cent  of  Bosnia's  pre- 


war population  and  a figure  that 
eclipses  the  number  of  Bosnians 
scattered  acrosB  the  rest  of  the 
European  Union. 

Mr  Kanther  is  anxious  to  see 
them  begin  to  return,  arguing  that 
they  are  testing  the  limits  of  Gen 
man  generosity  and  hospitality.  But 
he  was  forced  to  concede  last  week 
that  his  deadline  of  July  1 for  the  be- 
ginning of  deportations  was  no 
longer  practicable,  given  the  fi-agile 
condition  of  the  Bosnian  peace 
process  and  the  halting  pace  of  the 
civilian  reconstruction  effort 
Mr  Kanther  also  attacked  the  Ser- 
bian government  of  President  Slo- 
bodan Milosevic  for  blocking  the 
return  of  thousands  of  other  mi- 
grants to  Germany,  and  for  trying  to 
exact  payment  for  co-operation. 

Ethnic  Albanians  from  the  tense 
Serbian  province  of  Kosovo  are 
pourfog  into  Germany  at  the  rate  of 
more  than  2,000  a month,  according 
to  the  United  Nations  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees  (UNHCR). 

There  are  now  thought  to  be  at 
least  130,000  Kosovo  Albanians  in 
Germany  who  are  not  war  refugees 


”e!^ack'‘  ,.PoU5*  a Vietnamese  child  whose  mother  tried 

? “a^  8hip  ,aat  week  88  Malaysia  forcibly 
^ boat  people  to  Vietnam  photograph:  mikefiala 
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Nobel  poet  faces  sex  lawsuit 

/ i I a 


Curing  and  smuggling  nuclear 
material  abroad. 


Martin  Walker  1h  Washington 

BOSTON  University  Is  to  back  its 
star  professor,  the  Nobel  prize- 
winning  poet  Derek  Walcott,  and 
become  his  co-defendant  at  a sexual 
harassment  trial  instituted  by  a 
female  former  student 
The  stage  is  set  for  a drama  of 
sexual  and  racial  politics.  In  which 
'the  focus  will  be  the  West:  Indian 
poet's  claim  that  unscrupulous 
women  find  it  easy  to  destroy  the 
reputations  of  prominent  men  with 
spurious  charges:  • > 

The  student,1  in  her  30s,  HbIhib 
Prof  Walcott,  aged  66,  told  her  she; 
would  foil  his  course  unless  she  had' 
sex  with  him.  He  was  reprimanded 
when  he  taught  at  Harvard  after  an- 
other female  student  made  a similar 


but  mostly  foiled  asylum-seekers. 
The  German  authorities  want  to 
deport  them,  but  Serbia  refuses  to 
take  than  back. 

Mr  Kanther  also  accused  Croatia 
of  being  in  cahoots  with  Bosnia's 
government  in  seeking  to  block 
repatriation. 

Germany  needs  transit  agree- 
ments with  Austria.  Slovenia  and 
Croatia  to  begin  sending  the  Bosni- 
ans home  since  the  vast  majority  of 
them  mil  travel  overland. 

The  government  of  President 
Fraryo  Tudjman  In  Croatia  Is  bent 
on  delaying  an  influx  of  Muslims 
into  Bosnia  because  this  would  tip 
the  ethnic  balance  of  the  Muslim- 
Croat  federation  established  in  half 
of  Bosnia-Herzegovina  in  the  Mus- 
lims' favour. 

A confidential  German  foreign 
ministry  report  that  helped  Mr  Kan- 
ther  decide  to  delay  ejecting  the 
Bosnians  warned  that  a mass  return 
of  refugees  from  abroad  could  sink 
tlie  ailing  federation. 

A durable  coexistence  of  Mus- 
lims and  Croats  in  a common  feder- 
ation was  "far  from  assured",  the 


Beijing  fears 
chaos  in 


report  warned.  Thu  return  of 
refugees  was  meeting  “masskt 
resistance  from  local  Croats"  TV 
report  envisaged  a bleak  future  for 
Bosnia  and  anticipated  the  persecu- 
tion of  non-Serbs  returning  to  areas 
under  Serb  control. 

Hie  UNHCR  estimates  that  as 
many  as  70  per  cent  of  the  320,000 
Bosnian  refugees  in  Germany  are 
Muslim  victims  of  Serb  ethnic  draw 
mg.  drummed  out  of  their  lands  in 
areas  now  under  Serb  control. 

Most  will  be  unable  to  return  la 
their  native  areas  and  will  need  to 
be  accommodated  in  the  Muslim- 
Croat  federation,  but  that  plan  is 
generating  fierce  Croat  opposition. 

Officials  from  the  five-power 
■‘contact  group"  on  Bosnia  — the 
United  States,  Russia.  Germany, 
France  and  Britain  — met  in  Frank- 
furt on  Suiidny  to  discuss  the 
refugee  crisis.  The  head  of  the 
UNHCR,  Sadnko  Ogata,  began  a 
lour  of  Bosnian  Imtspots  on  Sunday 
in  an  attempt  to  galvanise  the  repa- 
triation process. 

Washington  Post,  page  16 


Peres  digs  in 
over  attack 


Hong  Kong  on  UN  base 


Andrew  Htgglns  In  Hong  Kong  Derek  Brown  in  Jerusalem 


allegation.  Prof  Walcott,  claiming, 
that  the  teaching  of  poetry  and! 
drania  was  touched  by  the  inherent: 
passion  of  the  subjects,  then  ac- 
knowledged that  his  “deliberately 
personal  and  intense”  style  might 
have  been  misunderstood. 

After  a lengthy  internal  investiga- 
tion of  this  latest  incident,  Boston 
University  has1  concluded  that  the 
charges  ate1  without  grounds.  "We1 
entirely  believe  Mr  Walcott’s  vfrr-l 
slon,"  officials  said.  • 

Nicole  Niemli  u former  television 
journalist,' filed  the  charge  after 
quitting  Prof  Walcott's  Masters  de- 
gree drania  course  In  February.  She 
filed  a private  suit  for  emotional  dis-l 
tress,1  compensation  for  her  uitiver-j 
slty  fees,  and  punitive  damages,  arid1 
Is  seeking  more  than  $500.flnn 


A SECRET  Chinese  report  on 
the  future  of  Hong  Kong  |,as 
warned  the  Communist  Party  to 
brace  for  riots,  a slump  in  foreign  in 
vestment  and  other  perils  wln-n 
Britain  pulls  out  next  year,  a Hong 
Kong  magazine  reported  last  week. 

An  independent  Chiiiese-lnngiiage 
monthly,  Cheng  Ming,  quoted  what 
it  said  was  a leaked  Chinese  docu- 
ment as  saying  Biilnln  would  play 
the  "democracy  card"  to  prolong 
colonial  Influence  after  1997. 

The  Internal  report  was  said  to 
have  been  prepared  by  China's 
Hong  Kong  and  Macau  Affairs  (>l 
flee.  Its  authenticity  could  not  be 
confirmed,  though  its  logic  mulches  , 
that  of  Beijing  conspiracy  theories. 

It  said  "anti-Chinese  and  anti- 
communist forces”  In  the  United 
States  and  Taiwan  could  stir  up  trou- 
ble after  1937  to  undermine  China's 
stability:  “Violent  and  armed  tur- 
moil leading  to  the  paralysis  of 
Hong  Kong  society  could  occur."  it 
predicted  a drop  of  between  20  and 
80  per  cent  in  foreign  investment. 

Amid  fading  hopes  for  a smooth 
transfer  of  sovereignty,  the  shadow 
British  foreign  secretary,  Robin 
Cook,  on  a visit  to  the  colony 
pledged  to  help  non-Chinese  ethnic 
minorities  to  secure  the  right  of 
abode  in  Britain. 

He  said  the  Labour  party  would 
press  the  Government  to  make  an 
“unconditional”  offer  of  sanctuary 
to  the  3,000-5,000  people  who  will  be 
effectively  stateless  after  1997.  But 
he  offered  scant  solace  for  the  bulk 
of  Hong  Kong's  6.4  million  people, 
rejecting  more  British  passports  for 
ethnic  Chinese. 

; Meanwhile,  Hong  Kong's  cliief 
secretary,  Anson  Chan,  confirmed, 
that  the  colony  had  rejected  Chi-, 
nese  demands  for  help  in  replacing 
a legislature  elected  under  Gover-i 
nor  Chris  Patten's  reform*)  ■ with1 ; a< 
body  picked1  by  Betfing.A  Chinese 
request  for- "rteefessary"  coopera- 
tion for  a provisional  legislature' 

time  ~ 


TIIF  Israeli  prime  minister,  Shi 
moil  Peres,  dismissed  renewed 
claims  mi  Monday  Mint  Israeli  gun- 
in  rs  fired  deliberately  at  n United 
Nations  base  in  IxdiHiKin  packed 
with  refugees. 

"Hie  new  accusations  are  backed 
by  an  amateur  UN  video  of  an  Is- 
raeli iimmiiinctl  spy  plane  dying 
near  the  (Jiuia  camp  in  South 
1 1 ‘bam in  as  it  was  being  pmitxleri  by 
artillery  un  April  1H. 

Mr  IVres  stuck  by  the  Israeli 
army's  version  of  events:  n spy  plane 
was  Hying  in  the  vicinity  but  was  not 
over  the  camp,  “ The  army  was  very, 
careful  with  its  story  and  flic  army 
admitted  when  it  made  a mistake. 
We  made  a mistake.  We  arc  terribly; 
surry  . . . But  we  insist  the  in  forma- 
linn  Hint  was  given  Is  correct,"  he 
said.  • 1 

More  than  100 1 A-banese  civilians 
died  in  the  attack  oil  (Inna,  and  the 
much  vaunted  Israeli  capacity  for, 
precision  strikes  was  gravely  under- 
mined by  (lie  hideous  carnage  at 
tlie  UN  camp.  In  which  the  presence, 
of  refugees  was  public  knowledge.  j 
'rhe  confirmation  that  a pilotless: 
“drone"  was  operating  In  the  area  of- 
the  camp  at  the  time  Is  further 
ammunition  for  critics,  who  say  the 
firing  was  at  best  cynically  callous., 
and  at  worst  deliberate.  1 ; 

That  the  shells  hit  a UN  fast;  df 
one  senior  officer  in  the  aftcrfrain' 
of  file  massacre,  was"a  regretfobfei 
miss  and  not  bad  decision-making;  ■ 
• Palestinian  and  Israeli  negofahora. 

on  Monday  ended  their  firsk-iargely 

symbolic,  talks  on  a permanent' 
peace  settlement  at  the  Egyptian 
Sort  of  Taba.  The  talks  Will  fewmel 
after  the  Israeli  general  election  pui 
May  29;  ■ ■ 1 • ’■  '■ ' . 1 

Meanwhile,  Israeli  soldiers  afatj 
and  wouiideH  nine  Pafestinian^J' 
clashed  with  dCmonStratrird 
ing  against  Israeli  land  confi«a“JJ;  . 
at  the  self-ruled  Phclave  Of  Qftlw# 
in  the  West  Bank,  officials  said-  /!r  : 
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Tudjman  seeks  to  stifle 


Julian  Borger  In  Zagreb 

THE  CROATIAN  government 
has  intensified  its  campaign 
against  critics  in  the  press  and 
local  government,  closing  an  inde- 
pendent newspaper  and  dissolving 
the  opposition-led  Zagreb  city  coun- 
cil last  week,  less  than  a fortnight 
before  the  country  formally  joins 
the  Council  of  Europe,  a forum  for 
the  promotion -of  democracy  and 
human  rights. 

Panorama,  a weekly  tabloid,  was 
closed  by  the  financial  police.  The 
official  reason  was  violation  of  prop- 
erty and  environmental  laws,  but 
the  decision  came  only  days  after 
the  newspaper  printed  a critical 


Pirate  CFCs 
stall  ozone 
recovery 

Robin  McKle 

RUSSIAN  criminals  have 
created  a black  market  trade 
In  ozone-destroying  chemicals  to 
illegally  replenish  the  air  condi- 
tioning systems  of  gas-guzzling 
American  cars. 

More  than  15,000  tons  of 
these  illegally  manufactured 
chlorofluorocarbons  (CFCb)  are 
brought  into  the  US  annually 
and  distributed  through  hun- 
dreds of  garages.  The  banned 
chemicals  ore  the  second  most 
lucrative  commodity  smuggled 
through  Miami,  with  supplies 
worth  more  than  $300  million 
sold  each  year  nationwide. 

The  scale  of  the  black  market 
in  CFCs  — which  are  used  in  old 
cooling  plants,  refrigerators  and 
air  conditioning  units  — threat-  ,, 
ens  to  wreck  the  international  . . 
agreement  aimed  at  halting  the ,, 
depletion  of  Earth’s  ozone  foyer,, 
warns  a report  to  be  published  . 
this  week  fay  the  Royal  Institute  { 
of  International  Affolrp.  , 

The  problem  was  last  week  de- 
scribed ap  “worrying”  byDr  Joe 


that  CFCs  -- which  interact  with 
chemicals in  flje  upper  atmop-  , : . 

Shere  — have  punched  hpiep  in  , 
le  ozotje  foyer  oyqr  fop,  North  . , i 
and  $oiith  poles,  aflowjng  harm-. ,, 

fol  id(ra-vio(e(  radiadqp  to  .reach  ;1 

toeground,.  'i 


jig  jblaa  flourished  be- 


ta exploit  the  US’s  predilection  E 
for  qua  with  powerful  afr.coricti- 
tioning  systems.  Ninety  ppr  cent 
df;y^  carahaye  supt^  units,  pppft 
paj#l  with  10  per  cent  qif,  ■ . ; • 
Puj-pppan  tnpdels.  , - ; . - 

■ Iiy the  US,  new  cars  are  fitted 
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The  US  this  week 


Martin  Walker . ■ * 

r*  ■ 

T'  ^fe&GUNTT&Y,  arid  a very 
frfaSJk-' smaller  circle  of  influ- 
iiiliqS}  people.:  erpilnd  Presi- 
dent Clinton,  were  both  rocked  by 
echoes  from  the  1970s.  One  was 
odd,  a little  flurry  at  (he  petrol 
pump.  The  other  was  haunting,  the 
.death  and  funeral  of  a little-known 
American  whose  life  since  the  sev- 
enties explains  a great  deal  about 
the  shaping  of  modern  politics.  In 
combination,  the  two  events  be- 
came a jarring  collision  between  the 
ridlculouB  arid  the  sublime.' 

Clinton  went  to  a funeral,  to  join 
the  conservative  Republican  Sena- 
tor John  McCain  In  giving  Hie  eulo- 
gies for  David  Ifehio,  who  died  of 
lung  cancer  at  the  young  age.  of  47 
on  the  eve  of  May  Day.  Clinton's 
presence  was  to  be  expected,  as  an 
old  friend  and  political  ally,  who  had 
Renown  Ifshin  since  they  worked  on  . 
the  McGovern  presidential  cam- 
paign in  |1972.'  McCain’s  presence  at. 
the  funeral  was  less  predictable,  and 
}ielps  to  reveal  one  of  trte’  motftdrfe- 
made  political . odysseys  .of  modern-. 
American  life., 

I it  was  ill  1970,*  ab  a prisotier'bf 
War  Ini flaqpl,  that  the. Navy, pilot 
John  McCain  first  came i across  If- , 
shin,  speakihg  dh  Haiidt  radio  about 
American  war  cri^ne^  ^gainst  North 
Vietnam.  Ifshin’s  broadcast  was 
then  used  as  an  to  Striim  6 nttof  psy- 
chological torture  gainst  ,McCata,. 
and  die  other  downed  American 
pilots. 

; Ifshin  had  travelled  to  Hanoi  as 
president  of  theNational  Student  As- 
sociation, having  just  graduated  , as 
an  English  major  from  Syracuse  uni- 
versity, where  he  had  been  presi- 
dent of  the  student  body  at  a time  of 
widespread,  campus  revolt- and  anti--; 
war  activism.  Fifteen  years  later,  If- 
fchin  walked  into  McCain’s  Senate 
office  to  apologise,  to  state  that  he 
had  been  duped  and  mistaken,  and 
(hat  what  he  had  done  in  Hanoi  was 
?a  wilful  delusion I am  as  appalled 
As  anybody  else  by  what  I did”, 
i The  two  men  became  firm 
mends,  and  Jointly  founded  the  In-, 
^titute  for  Democracy  in  Vietnam, 
the  body  which  campaigned  suc- 
cessfully to  restore  diplomatic  rela- 
tions between  the'US  and  Hanoi. 

[,  Ifehin’s  convfcrsfohfrbm.  tfrejDoli- 
tics  of  the  antiwar  laflt  came  when  = 
he  fled  the  -US  in*  despair  it  the  re- 
flection of  President  Richard  Nbcon, 
And  went  to  work  and  live  on  a kib- 
butz in  Israel.:  • i.vhii,  n-i :«■  V, ; ■ 

; At  the  time  of  the  Yom  Klppur 
bar  of  i Ottpber'  -l^S,  us  Israel  - 
fought  for -Jfo,  ilfo'fojafo’st  sjmifltane-: 
pus  attacks  from  Egypt  and1  Syria;  lf-:, 
^hin 


I her>'  ’later '« ‘ recAlled;* 1 1 almost 1 ■ ' an*  ' 

I epiphany,  the  reaii  satidti  that’Ameri- : 
I can- warplan  es  and  weapohr^  word  a 
Ifoi'ce1  forigood;  for  a cause’  that  hd  ■ 
j believed  in.  < ' - -i.j  r-ni.i  > u-  -; < 

i He1  returned  td  tiie  US; 1 went  id  : 
jlaw  school,  and  becarrie  onO  Of  the  - 
country’s  leadlhjsf  experts1  oh  elec^ 

: total  law,  developing  a rnakefy  6ver’! 
[die  Various  at^atie  'regulations  fbr  1 
jgeUitig  do  the  ballbt  (n  all  the  stated; 

| which' ' became  essential  electoral  ’ 
fools  in  both  ihe  Mondale'  and1  later 1 ; 
ithe  Clinton  Campaigns; ' l!l  11 
‘ By  1992]  'Ifshiii-  had  become  one 
'of1  the'  most1  important  figuteh  con-1  ’ 
necting  American  Jewish  organisa- 
tions to  the  Democraticjarty.  Stoce 
1986,  he' 

and  a.--  director  r,pf  th^^Amenam- 
Israel  Public  Affairs  Committee;"  by  ■ 
far  the  most  influential  arm  of  the' 
pro-Israel  tbbby.  He-was  also  on  the 
board  of  the  Coalition  for  a Democ- 
ratic Majority,  n movement  which; 
sought  to  steer  the  party  back  to  the 
electable  centre  of  politics. 

Some  on  the  left  of  the  party  had 
never  quite  forgiven  Ifshin  for  his 
renunciation,  of  the  anti-war  move- 
ment. The  issue  remains  deeply  di- 
visive for  many  of  the  Vietnam 
movement  veterans  who  have  risen 
to  prominence  within  the  Clinton 
administration. 

Prime  among  them  .was  Harold 
Ickes,  who  is  now  deputy  chief  of 
staff  at  the  White  House,  and  who  in 
1992  was  running  the  Clinton  cam- 
paign in  the  New  York  primary  elec- 
tion, a crucial  hurdle  on  the  way  to 
securing  'the  Dernocratic^nondi^  * 
tion.  Clinton  was  a battered  candi- 
date, bruised  by  scandal,  and  the 
. complex  ethnic  stew  of  New  York 
was  proving  resistant  to  his  political 
■appeal-  ' ‘ 

Ickes,  a: prominent  lawyer  (and 
.also  the  son  of  President  Rooseyi^fs 
‘Secretary 'of  the  lnterlorjV'toas  in' 
despair,  when  Ifshin  came  to,  the 
rescue.  In  effect^  Ifshin  delivered  the 
power  of  the  Jewish  lbbby1  to  Clinton. 

. He  .called  on,  all  the  leading  fund-] 
raisers,  all  the  mam  rabbis,  organised 
1 lobbying  teams  to  evfcfy  Synagogue, 


Mil 


from  His  AlrnC  days. 

Clinton's  New  York  campaign 
.verged  on  parody.  He  wgre.  a 
yamUlka,  promised  to  oped  a glatt 
kosher  kitchen  in-  the.  White  House, 
called  on  a rigidly  prthpdox*  syna- 
gogue' in  Brooklyn  where  the 
women  were  segregated  behind  a 
screen,  and  declared*  /This  ,4s  a 
wonderful  occasion  for  me,  just  like 
every  Saturday  night;  at  an  Arkansas 
barbecue*.  iMiin.whq  jitter,  jojeed 
that  this  had  been  “the  most  suc- 
cessful Jewish  offensive  since  the 
Yom  Kippur  war”,  delivered  the  vic- 
tory, but  was  then  eclipsed  and  then 
passed  over  for  the  ambassadorship 
to.  Israel*  or  any  other  prominent 
post  that  he  might  have  Reserved. , 

But  Ifshin's  Surprising  absence 
from  the  senior  ranks  of  the  Clinton 
administration  was  in  a tragic  wot  fo 
be  repaired  befqr$  h|s  death.  Vast. 
November,  at  thie  time  of  Tbariks-. 


giving,  Ifshin  .was  told  he  had  lung,, 
cancer.  He  ana  his  wife  Gail  had 
three  young  children,  and  were  ner- 
i i vousiifon  i’thfilr  'future.  (Thei  friends- 
riiHled  'touhd.  frvistflidtf  Wad! 

‘.dpljecteti,  and.  in.  the'frret  week'  of; 
April,  thjgeiit|re  jifshlh  ^pily.y^s  in-' 
■yited.to  sfoy  ^Vhe'iVhiteHouae,'  in; 
the  Lincoln  bedroom,  and  Clinton 


Ifshin  was  buried  amid  those 
other  echoes  from  the  past,  the  old 
times  of  1973  and  1979.  Not  that 
there  were  any  lines  of  angry  dri- 
ved waiting  outside -America’s  gaB 
stations,  nor  any  Arabs  sheikhs 
being,  burned  to  jrffigy.  J5ut  .the  Re- 

whip  up 

some  good  old-fashioned  outrage  at 
the  soaring  cost  of  oil. 

There  was  a:  modest  rise  in  the 
petrol  price,  from  an  average  of 
$1.12  for  a gallon  of  unleaded  and 
self-served  regular ! on . February  9,- 
to  an  average  $1,28  on  April  28.  Al- 
though in  SbiYie  'hiarkets'  such  as 
Caljfornla.priceB  rose  more  sharply, 
gaMjne  liitheiUS  la^^l  exfrpmely 
cheSpC  ' u’-  ' 

There  is  no  political  decision  be- 
hind this  latest  modest  increase  in 
the  price  of  gasoline.  There  has 
been  no  Opec  resolution,  and  no 
new  revolution  In  the  Middle  East. 
There  have,  instead,  been  a series 
of  market  forces  at  work.  The  price 
of  West  Trixas  intermediate  crude 
oil  was  $16  a1  barrel  in  January,  and 
$23  a barrel  by  April  18. 

IB  HERE  are  three  immediate 
- reasons,  for.'  this.1  America 
had  a hard  winter,  and  re- 
fineries produced  more  heating  oil 
later  into  the  season  than  usual,  so 
retaining  less  refining  capacity  for 
car  fuel.  Then  there  was  an  d&ident 
last  month  which -tetnporerily  . cut 
production  at  one  of  the  biggest  re- 
fineries in  California.  Finally,  Sad-1 
dam  Hussein  is  bickering  v^th  the 
United'  Nations  byfer  the  terfns  :ptL 
which  he  will  be  allowed  ro  sell  a . 
fixed  amount  of  oil  on  the  world 
market*  \ tr ' 

The  oil  market  Is  trying  to  calcu- 
late the  impact  of.tgUpast  a Jiijlion 
, dollars  worth  of  Iraqi  oil  being  put 
on  sale.  So  while  waiting  for  Sad- 
dam  to  make  the  price  drop,  nobody 
.in'the'oi]- business  wants  to  buy-oll- 
:;at,  the,';citrliertf  ’high^be.  Sack'd ; 

1 have,  bcen  cut  baokr  to  a iplnlmum"‘ 
.with  the' result  that-ttiere  has  heqpia  . 
Series  ,qf  ^hortaKes,''  wphte  in  foari, 
kets  like  California  than  in  others- 


X -ip)  jlf]  [ * j if  v^tf  hyffi  iTfi  yJ  5 [\\ 


When  a motorist  pays  $3.50  a gal- 
lon as  the  British  do  at  the  petrol 
pump,  or  $4  a gallon  like  the  French 
and  Germans,  or  almost  $5  like  the 
Italians  and  Japanese,  a little  price 
hiccup  of  another  10  or  20  cents  is 
hardly  noticed.  But  Americans  are 
spoilt,  paying  less  than  half  the 
British  price,  and  conventional  polit- 
ical wisdom  says  they  get  very 
aggrieved  about  paying  more. 

This  may  be  wrong.  Ross  .Perot 
was ' not  ' -howled  down  when  he 
< recommended  a 60-cenH-gallon  itax 
increase  to  the  electorate  of,  1992. 
InCidimthlly,  ‘every’ exii^  ceht  on' the 
gas  tax  raises  roughly.  $1,000  mil- 
hon  for  the  US  Tr«cS-  the  US 


lion;  for  the  US  Tr«i»  the  US 
motorist  paid  prices, 

. there  would  be  no.  federal  budget 
deficit  this  year.  Therfe  Wbiild,  In- 
stead, be  a surplus  of  about  $10  bil- 
lion, and  Detroit  mfght'^rt  to  lead 
the  world  In  producing  lean,  fuel- 
efficient  engines.  • • 

Still,  the  White  House  knew  that 
a political  fuss  was  cpming.  and  pre- 
pared for  it  by  annt>0nc£hg  the  sale 
of  12  million  barrels  from  the  strate- 
gic oil  reserve.  ‘ This!  was  never 
going  to  flood  the  market  with  gaso- 
line, In  foct*  the  Saudis  .usually 
pump  that  amount  in  36  hours.  But 
it  was  enough  to  reassure  an  over- 
heating spot  market  that  relief  was 
! onjy^a  presidential'  gesture  away, 
eVen  while  ' the  Republicans  de- 
; tnaaded  a repeal  of  “the  Clinton  gas 
tax”  of  4.3  cents  a gallon*  imposed  in 
the  1993  budget 

But  all  tills  Is  really  practice  for 
tfrdin^diujp1-  to  longtertq,  price  rise 
is  beginning  to  look  inevitable. 
Tltere.  is  a.  new  market  force  on  the 
i bW&tiwtjrould  ta^tiybrices  back 
up  to  $30  a barrel  fod'iuore  within 
.thq^e?ctfiv?  years.  -k.  ' 

Th^  most  important  "Economic 
statistic  of  the  decade  Was  that,  in 
1994,  China  ceased  to  be'a  net  ex- 
■ porter  of*  food  and  veneigy  tmd  be- 
3?e.  a.  pet  imPOr^A^when  1.3 

’ billion  people ’^tart^lto^foheausly 
Ifdlpmberfog  upthe;food;atiti  ejiergy 

./chains,  interesting1  things-ktart  hap- 
pening to  prices. 


pared  with  32  barrels  a head  in  Ger- 
many, and  53  barrels  a head  in  the 
US).  The  lowest  estimates  for 
China’s  growth  now  suggest  con- 
sumption is  doubling  to  10  barrels  a 
head  In  2000.  That  would  mean 
China  importing  an  extra  6 billion 
barrels  a year,  or  16  million  barrels 
a day  — twee  the  current  produc- 
tion of  Saudi  Arabia. 

China,  moreover,  is  not  the  only 
market  where  demand  Is  surging. 
India’s  more  modest  growth  rates 
have  shrouded  the  implication ’that 
the  world’s  second  most  populous’ 
nation  is  following  tlie  consulting' 
l>aUern8  of  the  first  If  China  can  be 
expected  to  match  the  oil  consump- 
tion of  the  'US  by  2Q05,  India  can  be 
expected  to  match  the  consumption, 
of  western  Europe.  ' J '' 


Doubtless  the  innrkct win 

adjust  to  take  enre.  of  lhte 
shortages,  and  increase  the 
pil  exploration  rate.' 'But  the  w6fW, 
does  seem  to  be' heading  for  di£' 
most  dramatic  period  of  cdrpniodity 
price  inflation  since  the  1970k.  Oil/ 
after  all,  is  only  the'  half  of  it  Chfnr 
is  also  importing  muefl  moV^  fodd]1 
as  more  titan  a billion  people  makeb 
new  long  march  frbtn  a subsi&terfce .' 
diet  of  rice  to  sweet  ahd  sour'pbrk] 
and  Big  Mac  hamburgers;  . 

■ The  prospect  is  not  of  A glooifry . 
repetition  of  that/overdbAe  SeventijM^ 
nightmare  of  gross  shortages  .and 
mass  Caminha,  ' but  bf  stekdr  ;^- 
creases  In  the  prices  of  fobd  foi^’^f  ■ 
irgy.  Whereas  the  Isfiue  ’tri  '1^] 
could  be  encapsulated  in  (he-,^P6^ 

pf  a charity  postet‘'  that|  ,depia^S; 
Starving  Etiilopian  chUfl]  if 
be  symbbllsed  bV  a mtire  gibs®^ 
yertialng  photograph  bf.'a  mgMe 


adjust  to 1 take  enre.  of  lhte 
shortages,  and  increase  the/ 


telephone  wielded  by 'p  Chlttesc 
pie  as  he  drives  his 


some  future  rtiotorwity.fo 
| It  is  not  the  tiileif'of  bpVCTty  ® 
confronts/  ite;  bilt"  tfid’  sltaddh  ^ 
startling  bhallerifre  ‘6f  h'rcMf/eHty 
billions  ^eople.’ajfmm 
less  time  thad  It  fook^Dfryia^Hfe" 
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Swiss  banks  open 


Jewish 


Ian  Kats  In  New  York 

p ^ 

SWISSbankere  have 

ngreed  to  open  their  jeal- 
ously guarded  curtain  of  1 
secrecy  to  allow  Jewish  groups  •’  ’) 
to  hunt  for  millions  of  dollars  be-  ^ 
lieved  to  have  been  deposited 
before  and  during  the  second 
world  war  by  Holocaust  victims.  r„. 

Under  an  agreement  signed 
lost  week  in  New  York,  a foam  of 
Independent  auditors  will  be 
given  ^unfettered  access  to  all 
relevant  files”  held  by  the  Swiss 
foiahrisl  institutions,  where 
many  European  Jews  opened  ac- 
counts to  protect  their  assets 
from  the  Nads. 


Elan  Steinberg,  executive  dl-  1 
teefof  of  World  Jewish  ! 
^Congre^,  said  the  agreement  : 

“a  milestone  if  the  let- 1 ■ 
f %^^^[spirit  are  carried  out?.  [ ■ 
giJ^fJresentatives  of  the  Congress, 
^foejwish  Agency  in  Jqiisialdm,  . 
qpd  th  e Swiss  Bankers* 
‘Asaodation  flew  to  New  York  to  > 
r two-page  document 

. Jewish  organisations  and  rela- 
stives  o^tiiose  killed  by  the  Nazis 
frafypl^ben  fighting  for  years  to  be 
allPwed  to  search  the  records  of 
- Swi^a  banks  for  accounts  which  j 
hayejtpln  dormant  since  the  war. 

TheJ'fClaim  that  Swiss  banks  < 
have  ghftsly  underestimated  the 
sums  deposited  by  Holocaust  - ! 


| , • r.  . • ’ll  • . ‘ 

victims.  In  September,  the  Swiai  come  frottf'PreaidentCllnton.  'f 
Bankers’ Association  said  a sur  and  the  Senate  hanfomg  conimSt- 
vey  of  its  members  had  Identi-  : -tee,  wnich  heW'hfeaiiflg^dn.  the 
fled  $34.1  million,  id  some  775  issue  late  last  month. 

'accounts,  which  appeared  to  be-;  Under  last  week's  agreement, 

long-tn  Jews  later  killed  by  the  1 a teain  of  six  memberfl  — three 


-Nazis.  ■ "•  ■ 1 ■ 1 ■ ' ! 

1 Jewish  organisations  claim 
that  the  true  figure  hiay  be  as  1 
high  as  $7  billion,  pointing  out 
thattiieS^ias  Bankers’  - 1 1 

Association  figures  do  not  in- 


appointed  fry  Jewish  groups  arid 
three 'by  the  banka — will  super- 
vise the  atiditora*  hunt  for  dor-  1 
mant  accounts. ' l!'"  1 

The  deal  Is 'a  step  towards  re- 
solving a long  dispute  between 


i I" 


Irqnl^uUy,  Switieriand  framed 
Its  famous  financial  secrecy  laws 
in  the  1930s  precisely  to  attract 
teftrfulcutabniferiif’Bkethe  . i 
feuAjcanJewe. 

The  auditors  face  ajhmje  task- 
They  plan  to  e^tonirie^tfie  ■ - ; 

records  for  all  accounts  opened : 
in  Swiss  banks  between.  |he  early 
1930s  and  the  mld^l940s 
1 which  have  shcriVn  rio  activity  , 
since  then!  1 

- Rebetifty  released  documents 
have  identifiedl182  accounts i 


elude  accounts  opened  by  Swiss  1 International  Jewry  and  the 


nationals  who  may  have  been 
acting  for  Jews  from  other'  - 
European  countries! >>1"  1 - 


Pressure  on  the  Swiss  author!-  their  secrecy  laws  to  avoid 

^ I • ■ _ II  I i . ■ * . m km.. 


The  deal  Is  a step  towards  re- ! - bpehed  by  Rbmanlari1  Jetvs  in  j 
solving  a long  dispute  between  ’•  oneSwiss  bankaldne.  Totallirik 

international  Jewry  and  the  - j around  $2  mllllbbwheh  the  de- ; 
SwIbb  banks.  Many  helm  of  1 1 posits  we  re  mfrde,  the  sum  is 

Holocaust  victims  believe  the’  I 1 estimated  to  have  swolleh  to  $20 
banks  have  tried  to  hide  behind  I * million  with  Interest! ■ 


ties  for  a toore  operi  investiga- 
tion of  wartime  accounts  has 


restoring  the  mPney  to  Its  right- 
ful owners.  ' ■ 1 


1 Where  heirs  cianriot  be  fourid 
to  claim  the  money,. tf\e  funds 
wifi  go  to  charities. ' 


Dramatic  fall 
from  grace  for 
French  ‘saint’ 


Paul  Webster  In  Paris 


ABBE  PIERRE,  who  only  a 
month  ago  was  seen  as  a living 
saint,  has  plunged  from  being 
France’s  most  popular  figure  to  its 
national  pariah,  accused  of  casting 
doubt  on  Nazi  crimes  against:  Jews. 

The  Franciscan  priest,  aged  83, 
who  smuggled  Jews  out  of  France 
during  the  second  world  war  and  in- 
fluenced both  Socialist  and  Gauilist 
governments,  has  been  rejected  by 
the  Catholic  Church,  the  Jewish 
community,  human  rights’  organisa- 
tions and  his  closest  friends. 

For  more  than  50  years,  Abbd 
Pierre,  whose  real  name  is  Henri 
Groups,  fought  a lonely  battle  for 
the  poor  and  homeless  through  his 
world-wide  Emmaus  organisation. 

His  campaigns  became  en- 
meshed with  those  of  three  other 
human  rights  evangelists:  Bernard 
Kouchner,  the  former  humanitarian 
affairs  minister;  Jacques  Galliot,  thq 
former  Bishop  of  Evreux;  and  Leon 
Schwartzenberg,  n crusading  can- 
cer expert. 

All  three  have  turned  on  him  pub 
licly  since  he  criticised  the  prosecu- 
tion of  philosopher  Roger  Garaudy 
aged  83,  who$e  bo6k,.Tlie  Founding 
Myths  Of  Israeli  Politics,  questions 
the  extent  of  the  Holocaust.  | 
Abb& Pierre  defended  hiiflself  in 
Liberation,-  after  saying  Mb  Gannitiy 
had  the  right  to  expreB^  his-  views 
He  denied  .‘accusations  ofi  Anti-Semi- 
tism and  called  fof;debate<6n  these- 
curacy. of Hblocaust research.  • • -I* 
HIb  defence  -had:  the  - .effect 
changing'  embarrassed  reaction  trito, 
a : fury  'df.  condemnation*  intensified 

by  a.unanimouB  mBdifrassauItvi'^  j 
-1  -The:,  League  Ag&inst-  RaoisimAfrd 
Anti-SCihitism;  told  the  priest’ to1  iej 
sign  fromnts  tdmmltiee;  Jedii  KahjnJ 
the  -preAidOnb  ofithe  Jewish 1 cions  is-j 
tory,  echoed, the  chief  rabbhl  JdrAfc,’i 
Sitruk.  iby  coJUng  the.'priest’S: 
hide  irdriurfottof-tdisrippointingrto 
unacceptable^ riu;i . „u  hidd 
1 The.  > GauilisO 1 justice*  ;ntini8te 
Jacques ’Topbonj. 1 egtpressediioffiol 
disapproval.^  whUfeiittie]  Archbishd 
of  Paris, ; Je&n-MartewLustigerj  led 

Catholic’  btabblta  ifr  idebloringrAbbd 
Pierre’s1 : "scaadAibus'l  taifppoitttnfta 
Mr-Gacsudyw (1  I-.c-dyrtt 

/Wlth-rhisrhioralrauthdlity1  i 
tore,  the  priest  is  in  ratw&bln 
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with  VIP  Service 
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Are  you  considering  lo- 
using an  offshore  I (j 

bank?  In  that  case  >■  1 ^ 
contact  Jyske  Bank.  ^ L 

Jvske  Bank  offers  all 
that  you  would  expect 
of  an  offshore  bank;  1 
security,  quality  and 
discretion.  And  as  a 
bank  with  Danish  roots,  % 
, we  offer  you  something  A 
extra;  always  a profes-  ^ 
sional  and  friendly  service. 
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v Geared 

Investments 

it  If  you  are  financially 
^ /[  l Iff  capable  of  running  a 

_>/  y j degree  of  risk,  you 
j — l may  gear  your  depo- 
V j sit  up  to  4 times.  Tiiis 

r J I I offers  you  the  possibility  of 

J f J investing  a larger  amount 

)jr  and  of  obtaining  a higher 
return  on  your  investment. 

Are  you  looking  for  itii  offshore  bonking 
partner?  For  further  information,  mail  or 
fax  the  coupon  or  pay  11s  a visit  on  the 
Internet:  nlittp;l/ivww.Iyske-Bimk.rik/PB". 


VIP  Service  Internet:  t9httprffwww.fyskerBank.nk/BB 

You  will  be  assigned  your  own  personal  account  ■ ( You  ^re^Jso  welcome  to  contact 

manager  who  Will  monitor  your  investment,  and  ^ jyske  Bayk  (London),  10-12  Alle  Street.  ,. 

" -make  suggestions  with  regard  to  any  Changes,  tti  be  ! ‘ Fnepost:  ION 5323,  London  El  8BR.  „ , . ; : . 

- 1 ! rrtad6.  After  careful  consideration  of  ydhr  inveshne  it  Freephone:  0 800  378  415.  F ax:.171 264  771 7. 

horizon  and  risk  profile,  a tailor-made  investment  This  advertisement  is  approved  by  Jyske  Bank  (London),  * 
proposal  will  be  forwarded  to  you.  . ;iJ  soho.dre  regulated faj.theSFA  'forjhe  conduct , of  business  »,  • _ 
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8 UK  NEWS 


The  Week  in  Britain  James  Lewis 


Howard  and  the  judiciary 
continue  to  cross  swords 


THE  Home  Secretary,  Michael 
Howard,  suffered  yet  another 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  judiciary 
when  the  High  Court  ruled  that  he 
had  petted  unlawfully  in  fixing  a 15- 
year  minimum  sentence  on  two 
boys  who  killed  a two-year-old  tod- 
dler, James  Bulger. 

In  a crime  which  caused. public 
revulsion,  Robert  Thompson  and 
Jon  Venables,  both  then  aged  10, 
abducted  their  victim  from  a 
Merseyside  shopping  centre  and 
murdered  him  on  a railway  line.  The 
trial  judge  ordered  that  they  be 
“detained  at  Her  Majesty's  plea- 
sure", recommending  that  they 
should  serve  at  least  eight  years  in 
prison.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  in- 
creased that  to  10  years  and  Mr 
Howard,  responding  to  various  pub- 
lic petitions  — one  drummed  up  by 
a tabloid  newspaper  — upped  it 
again  to  15  years. 

Ruling  against  Mr  Howard  in  the 
High  Court,  Lord  Justice  Pill  said  it 
was  wrong  to  treat  young  offenders 
ns  though  they  were  adults.  Mr 
Howard  reacted  with  fury,  and  said 
he  would  appeal  again  si  the  deci- 
sion, which  “flew  in  the  face  of 
judicial  practice  and  precedent”.  He 
would  even  legislate,  if  necessary, 
to  "preserve  the  supremacy  of  Par- 
liament". The  likelihood  is.  how- 
ever, that  either  course  of  action 
would  eventually  be  overturned  by 
the  European  Court  of  Human 
Rights. 

Underlying  the  Bulger  case  is  a 
long-running  battle  between  Mr 
Howard  and  the  judiciary  over  the 
Home  Secretary's  repeated  interfer- 
ence in  sentencing  and  parole  deci- 
sions. Last  week's  ruling  followed  a 
trend  set  by  a series  of  court  deci- 
sions which  have  diluted  the  role  of 
tlie  Home  Secretary  and  the  execu- 
tive In  deciding  how  long  people 
convicted  of  murder  and  serious 
crimes  should  stay  in  prison. 


Calais  route  had  fallen  by  nearly  a 
fifth  over  the  year  (from  1.9  million 
to  less  than  1.6  million)  and  that  the 
uumber.  of  cars  using  the  service 
had  fallen  by  nearly  a quarter  to 
292,780.  Steaa  Sealink,  die  Swedish- 
owned  ferry  operator,  which  has 
also  seen  its  market  share  dented 
by  Eurotunnel's  Le  Shuttle  service, 
last  week  announced  price  cute  on 
Its  duty-free  goods. 

Mergers  between  ferry  compa- 
nies seem  inevitable,  but  P&O  and 
Stena  both  deny  they  have  any  plans 
to  merge.  Three  years  ago  P&O 
yielded  to  government  demands 
and  gave  undertakings  that  it  would 
not  merge  with  rivals.  It  now  wants 
to  withdraw  the  undertakings, 
which  were  instigated  to  preserve 
competition  and  help  Eurotunnel  to 
establish  itself. 


CHANNEL  4 at  the  last  minute 
withdrew  a TV  programme. 
Psychoanalysing  Diana,  due  to  have 
been  shown  this  week.  The  com- 
mercial television  station  said  the 
programme  would  not  be  broadcast 
in  any  shape  or  form. 

Several  newspapers  had  savaged 
the  programme  after  seeing  preview 
(apes  of  a Freudian  case  study  in 
which  psychoanalyst  Dylan  Evans 
probed  a Princess  Diana  look-alike, 
using  the  princess’s  published 
words. 

The  questions  were  said  to  deal 
with  the  princess’s  childhood  and 
youth  problems,  her  alienation  from 
Prince  Charles,  her  love-hate  rela- 
tionship with  the  media,  her  bulimia 
and  her  desire  to  be  the  “Queen  of 
Hearts". 

Channel  4's  director  of  pro- 
grammes, John  Willis,  explained: 
"This  was  a very  innovative  concept. 
In  the  end,  [controller]  Michael 
Grade  and  I decided  that  the  idea 
did  not  work.” 


Atraumatic,  trana-giobai 

tug-of-war  between-  a Zulu 
father  and  an  English  widow 
came  to  an  end  on  Sunday  when  ah 
ecstatic  Charles  Mahlangu  wel- 
comed his  10-year-old  son  back  to 
South  Africa  from  Britain. 

But  the  boy  was  still  clearly  trau- 
matised by  his  departure  from 
Britain,  which  was  delayed  on  Fri- 
day last  week  when  he  was  taken  off 
a British  Airways  flight,  crying  for 
his  would-be  adoptive  mother  “1 
don’t  want  to  leave  mummy." 

Sifiso  Mahlangu  finally  left  Heath- 
row the  following  day,  watched  by  a 
weeping  Salome  Stopford,  aged  50, 
who  had  unsuccessfully  attempted 
to  adopt  him  after  bringing  him  to 
Britain  in  1992,  ostensibly  to  further 
his  education. 

It  emerged  that  Sifiso  had  written 
a note  to  the  Queen,  saying:  "Dear 
Her  Majesty,  I want  to  stay  here 
with  my  white  mum.  Can  you  please 
help  me  because  no  one  else  will 
help  me.  Everyone  seems  to  be 
against  me  and  my  Mum.  I want  to 
stay  here  with  my  family.  I am 
happy  here.” 

Sifiso  arrived  in  South  Africa  on 
Sunday  with  his  mother,  Selina 
Mahlangu,  aged  30,  who  used  to 
work  as  Mrs  Stopford’s  maid  there. 

The  "rights"  to  the  Mahlangu 
fnmily's  story  have  been  secured  by 
a South  African  magazine.  Fair 
Lady,  which  has  helped  them  with 
their  custody  battle  in  Britain. 

The  editor  of  Fair  Lady,  Roz 
Wrottesley,  said  that  the  magazine’s 
financial  support  had  been  limited 
to  a contribution  to  the  costs  of  fly- 
ing the  Mahlangu  parents  to  Britain 
for  the  initial  court  hearing  last 
year. 

She  strongly  defended  the 
Mahlangu  corner  in  the  custody 
case,  dismissing  arguments  that  the 
boy  would  have  had  a better  life  in 
Britain  as  racist  and  materialist. 
“They  have  never,  at  any  time,  con- 
templated adoption.  Their  desire  to 


Salome  Stopford  with  one  of  her 
daughters  (above),  and  Sifiso 
(right)  back  in  South  Africa 

have  their  soil  back  has  been  ab- 
solutely unflagging." 

Even  if  South  Africa  offers  inure 
opportunities  than  it  (lid  before. 
Sifiso’s  home  life  will  not  be  as  com- 
fortable as  it  has  been  in  London. 

He  visited  his  parents  last  year 
and  said:  “They  live  in  one  room, 
and  I had  to  sleep  in  the  same  bed 
as  my  mother  and  sister,  while  my 
father  slept  on  the  (lour.  I had  in 
bathe  in  a bucket  and  use  an  outside 
toilet." 

The  case  is  to  be  reconsidered  by 
the  European  courts  next  week,  but 
Mrs  Stopford  said  she  was  uncer- 
tain what  would  happen  if  they  ruled 
against  the  British  courts'  decision 
now  Sifiso  was  in  South  Africa. 


3M 


A GIRL  of  13,  who  went  to  the  aid 
of  a friend  embroiled  in  a fight 
with  other  teenagers,  was  repeat- 
edly kicked  about  the  head  in  the  in- 
cident near  a funfair  and  later  died 
in  hospital.  Two  teenage  girls,  aged 
12  and  13,  respectively,  have  been 
charged  with  the  manslaughter  of 
the  girl,  Louise  Allen,  of  Corby, 
Northamptonshire. 

Louise's  death  focused  attention 
on  violent  bullying  among  girls, 
which  is  said  by  the  charity.  Kid- 
scape,  to  have  risen  by  50  per  cent 
since  1992. 

Delwyn  Tattum,  head  of  a unit  at 
Cardiff  which  studies  bullying,  said 
that  girls  had  turned  to  aggression. 
“Girls  are  forming  their  own  gangs 
and  carrying  knives  more,"  he  said. 
"If  we  present  women  as  being 
more  aggressive  and  thrusting, 
then  we  must  not  be  surprised  if 
some  girls  misinterpret  the  role  of 
females  in  society  today  and  be- 
come aggressive  and  violent." 


THE  Channel  Tunnel  operator, 
Eurotunnel,  may  be  In  severe 
financial  difficulties  — its  pre-tax 
loss  for  1995 of £925  million  was  one 
of  the  worst  results  In  corporate  his- 
tory — but  its  Le  Shuttle  operations 
are  a cause  of  mounting  concern  to 
the  rival  ferry  companies. 

P&O  reported  last  week  that 
passenger  numbers  on  its  Dover- 


DRUG  USE  In  Britain  is  "sub- 
stantially higher”  among  young 
whites  than  among  blacks  of  the 
same  age,  according  to  a Home 
Office  report.  It  concludes  that  an 
upsurge  in  drugtaking  among 
whites  in  their  late  teens  and  20s 
means  that  the  Image  of  Afro- 
Caribbeans  as  having  the  highest 
drug  use  is  “passing  into  history1'. 

A survey  conducted  in  1994  found 
that  43  per  cent  of  whites  aged  1&29 
said  they  have  taken  illegal  drugs, 
compared  with  34  per  cent  of  Afro- 
Caribbeans  of  the  same  age. 


Alarm  at  ‘privatisation  by 
stealth’  for  woodlands 


Pater  Hotherlngton 

THE  Forestry  Commission, 

Britain's  biggest  landowner,  is 
teeing  "privatisation  by  stealth"  to 
meet  tough  new  financial  targets, 
countryside  groups  said  last  week. 

After  selling  a tenth  of  its  land 
holding  — 310,000  acres  — since 
the  early  1980s,  the  state  undertak- 
ing is  under  growing  pressure  to 
sell  off  its  most  important  forests  to 
eventually  become  profitable.  So 
far,  it  has  raised  £208  million  for  the 
Treasury  from  forest  sales. 

The  commission's  commercial 
arm,  Forest  Enterprise,  which  owns 
and  manages  much  of  the  country's 
woodland,  has  been  told  to  adopt 
rigorous  market  disciplines  under 
agency  status  granted  last  month. 
Amenity  groups  fear  that  walkers 
could  be  banned  from  huge  tracts  of 
land.  The  commission's  “freedom  to 
roam"  policy  is  regarded  as  a model 
for  other  landowners. 

Guidelines  prepared  by  the  com- 
mission, telling  staff  hoW  to  judge 
demand  for  access  before  estates 
are  put  on  the  market,  have  set 
alarm  bells  ringing. 

While  the  commission  says  it  will 


not  sell  “sensitive'1  areas,  such  ns 
the  New  Forest,  opponents  of  pri- 
vatisation believe  that  the  “access 
check  list"  leaked  to  the  Ramblers' 
Association  has  been  designed  to 
tilt  the  balance  in  favour  of  acceler- 
ated sales. 

The  commission  says  that  while  it 
does  not  wish  to  sell  land  "inten- 
sively used  for  recreation",  9ome 
woods  of  "recreational  importance” 
might  still  be  hived  off  if  that  helped 
to  rationalise  estates  — although 
most  sales  would  take  place  only 
where  access  could  be  guaranteed. 

Gavin  Strang,  the  shadow  agricul- 
ture minister,  said:  “Almost  in- 
evitably when  an  estate  is  sold, 
access  is  restricted  or  denied.” 

• The  Government  is  to  receive  a 
£2  billion  windfall’1 — equivalent  to  a 
lp  cut  in  income  tax  — from  taking 
over  responsibility  for  British  Coal’s 
pension  fund.  . 

The  fond  is  heading  for  a £4 
billion  surplus  which  will  be  split 
equally  between  enhanced  pen-' 
sions  for  miners  arid  white-collar 
staff,  and  theTVeasury,  said  the  Na- 
tional Audit  Office  In  a report  pub- 
lished last  week- on  British  Coal’s! 
privatisation. 


Haven  found 
for  refugee 

AN  ALL-NIGirr  telephone 
and  fax  marathon  by  the 
Labour  MP,  Bcrnlc  Grunt,  M»c- 
cccded  In  persuading  Guyana  to 
give  refuge  to  the  Nigerian  stu- 
dent Adc  Otiibiyo,  who  was  due 
to  be  deported  to  Nigeria,  write* 
David  Palllster. 

Mr  Onibiyo,  aged  20,  flewto 

Guyana  in  South  America,  where 
Mr  Grant  was  bom,  after  the  Mr 
for  Tottenham  contacted  the  - 
president,  Chcddi  Jagan. 

The  frantic  efforts  to  fiud  Mr  J 
Oniblyo  a haven  have  coincided  : 
with  doubte  about  govertuftem  • 
claims  that  Interpol  in  Nigeria' 
had  found  his  father,  Adbuh  * 1 ‘ 
pro-democracy  dissident,  who.  f 
had  apparently  disappeared  after , 
he  was  deported  tast  October-  ' ! 

Last  month,  the  Court  of  ■ . ■ ’ - 
Appeal  upheld  a High  Court : , 
ruling  that  the  Home  Secre&ft  i 
Michael  Howard,  had  notacted 
unlawfully  in  ordering  the  j 

deportation,  • ' 1 ' ii! 

Mr  Onlbiyo  has  a brother  aw ; 
sister  who  are  British  notiooa» ; 
His  mother  and  two  youn&j* 1 
sisters  are  in  London  buttMfl 
too,  face  the  threat  of  remov*". 
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Scargill  makes  his  pitch 


Michael  White 
and  Seumas  Milne 


ARTHUR  Scargill  has  opened 
a new  phase  in  the  guerrilla 
war  which  small  parties  are 
threatening  to  wage  against  the 
Labour-Conservative  hegemony  at 
the  coming  general  election. 

When  the  miners'  leader's  Social- 
ist Labour  Party  tSLPl  was  finally 
given  Us  formal  May  Day  launch 
last  week,  he  hinted  that  he  would 
stand  against  Alan  Howarth  at  the 
next  election  if  Labour  imposes  the 
Tory  defector  from  Stratford- 
on-Avon  on  a constituency  such  as 
the  Yorkshire  seat  of  Wentworth. 
Given  the  unpopularity  of  the 


Tories  under  John  Mqjor  and  un- 
ease on  the  left  about  Tony  Blair's 
leadership,  the  surprise  is  that 
David  v.  Goliath  politics  has  taken 
so  long  to  re-emerge  after  Margaret 
Thatcher’s  charismatic  grip  on 
British  politics  was  replaced  by 
pragmatic  muddle. 

The  prolonged  political  crisis  of 
the  1970s  led  to  the  rise  of  Scots  and 
Welsh  nationalist  parties,  a surge  of 
Trotskyite  activism  in  and  beyond 
Labour's  ranks,  nnd  — briefly  in  the 
1974  elections  — a boost  for  the  fas- 
cist National  Front. 

Little  was  heard  front  Tory  MPs 
such  as  Douglas  Hurd  and  Chris 
Ratten  about  the  need  for  electoral 
reform  and  proportional  representa- 


tion once  Mrs  Thatcher  was  firmly 
In  charge.  And  the  greatest  break- 
away of  all,  the  ex.-Labour  SDP, 
ended  In  merger  with  the  Liberals. 

But  In  the  1990s  electoral  reform 
talk  has  returned  on  both  left  and 
right,  with  disaffected  MPs  and  ac- 
tivists predicting  splits  and  realign- 
ment in  both  major  parties  after  the 
next  election. 

Mr  Scargill  has  long  been  a sup- 
porter of  PR  as  a vital  element  and  is 
anti-European,  like  Sir  James  Gold- 
smith, from  whom  he  does  not  ex- 
pect financial  support. 

Just  as  the  Goldsmith-funded  Ref- 
erendum Party  is  sizing  up  promi- 
nent Tory  MPs  such  as  Kenneth 
Clarke  and  David  Mellor  to  take  on, 


members  of  Mr  Scargtll's  SLP  have 
already  derided  to  challenge  Tony 
Blair  in  his  Sedgefield  constituency 
and  the  shadow  employment  secre- 
tary, Michael  Meacher,  in  Oldham 
West 

Meanwhile,  Harrods  owner  Mo- 
hamed  al-Fayeri  may  emulate  an- 
other philanthropic  tradition  in  the 
grocery  trade,  that  of  the  Sainsbury 
family,  whose  good  causes  hove 
long  included  discreet  help  for  polit- 
ical think  tanks. 

Mr  al-Fayed  is  looking  for  bright 
young  people,  "without  axes  to 
grind",  to  run  an  independent  insti- 
tute to  examine  options  for  constitu- 
tional reform.  He  will  provide  the 
“seed  corn". 

Options  range  from  a slimmed- 
down  monarchy  and  reformed 
House  of  Lords  to  a Bill  of  Rights 
and  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 
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Mr  Scargill  is  also  an  outsider 
with  a grievance.  The  SLP  was 
being  founded,  the  National  Union 
of  Mineworkers  president  arid,  be- 
cause there  were  now  “no  funda- 
mental differences  between  the 
Conservative  party,  New  Labour 
and  the  Liberal  Democrats". 

The  new  party,  whose  candidate, 
Brenda  Nixon,  won  5.4  per  cent  of 
the  vote  in  the  Hemsworth  by- 
election  in  February,  has  been  dis- 
missed by  both  the  Labour 
leadership  and  leftwing  MPs  like 
Ken  Livingstone  as  irrelevant. 

Mr  Scargill  was  flanked  at  the 
launch  by  two  London  Labour  coun- 
cillors who  have  defected  to  Social- 
ist Labour,  Pht  Sikorski  of  the  Rail 
Maritime  and  Transport  union  exec- 
utive, and  Imran  Khan,  solicitor  for 
the  family  of  the  racist  murder  vic- 
tim, Stephen  Lawrence. 


Insurance 
giant  to  shed 
5,000  jobs 


Ian  King 


MORE  than  5,000  jobs  are  to  be 
axed  as  two  of  the  best  known 
names  in  the  insurance  business 
merge  to  create  a £0.3  billion  giant. 

Sun  Alliance  and  Royal  Insurance 
stunned  the  City  last  week  when 
they  revealed  plans  to  join  to  create 
Britain's  biggest  insurance  group,  in 
an  attempt  to  fend  off  fierce  compe- 
tition from  telephone-based  new- 
comers such  as  Direct  Line. 

The  deal,  which  will  see  about 
4.000  jobs  cut  from  the  Royal's  head 
offices  in  London  nnd  Liverpool, 
and  from  Sun  Alliance's  regional 
head  offices,  with  another  1,000 
coming  from  foreign  operations, 
was  criticised  by  unions,  which 
warned  that  thousands  more  jobs 
were  at  risk.  Alan  Piper,  assistant 
general  secretary  of  the  banking 
and  finance  union  Bifu,  said  that 
thousands  of  staff  at  both  compa- 
nies now  faced  months  of  uncer- 
tainty. 

Roger  Lyons,  general  secretary 
of  the  MSR  said:  “There  has  been 
no  prior  consultation.  The  22,000 
employees  first  heard  of  these  dra- 
conian job  losses  over  breakfast." 

Michael  Meacher,  shadow  em- 
ployment secretary,  called  for  in- 
quiries by  both  the  Office  for  Fair 
Trading  and  tjie  European  Commis- 
sion Into  the  proposed  merger. 

However,  news  of  the  merger, 
which  wilj  save  about  £175  million 
by  1998,  was  welcomed  by  the  City, 
"here  shares  in  both  companies 
soared.  Royal  shares  closed  up  67p 
at  437p,  valuing  the  group  at  £2.9 
billion,  while  Sun  Alliance  shares 
jumped  55p  to  414p,  valuing  it,  at 
*3.4  billion, 

Announcing  details  of  the 
merger,  Royal's  chief  executive, 
Richard  Gamble,  who  becomes, 
group  chief  executive  of  the1  merged 
business,  stressed  that  most  of  uie 
5,000  jobs  would  go  through  natural 
wastage.  “Most  of  the  reduction  wjll 
come  from  early  retirement  pnd  a 
recruitment  freeze,  but  there  will  be 
some  voluntary  redundancies." 

• British  Telecoms  dreams  of  cre- 
ating one.of  the  world's  biggest  tele- 
phone, companies  collapsed  last 
week  with  the  failure  of  £33  billion 
merger  tallts  >lth  its  ersriyhlle.  rival, 
Cable  & Wireless.  , 

. Five  months  of  tough  negotia- 
tions ended' after  a' marathon  ni^tt 
*ng  of  the  C&W  board  agreed  .that 
[he  hurdles  tp  a merger  were  too 
high.  ■■■' 
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A RETURN 

THAT  BEATS  THE 

TOP  10 


GUARANTEED 


r money  can  go 


Venturing  offshore  can  pay  fiandspme  dividends,  A point  that's  extremely  well  subsidiaries  of  the  Top  Ten  UK  building  societies.  Offshore  Step-Up  - an  attractlve 
'demonstrated  by  bur  three  new  accounts.  Offshore  Equity  Linked  Savings  Account  ' rate'of  retprij  that  rises  to  a spectacular  MX.  Three  innovative  accounts  that  all 
(ELSAj  - 200%  of  the  growth  of  the  FT-SE 100  after  5 years.  Over  the  past  S years  this  ■ ' come  with  the  added  reassurance  of  knowing  you’re  Investing  with  a subsidiary  Of 


would  have  produced  a staggering  return  of  128%.*  Offshore  60  .-;  rates,  that  we  • • Birmingham  Midshlres,  one  of  the  UK's  ten  largest  building  societies,  established  since 
' guarantee  will  beat  the  average  rates  of.comparable  accounts  offered  by  the  offshore  - 1849.  Minimum  Investment  in  the  accounts  Is  £5,000,  with  a maximum  of  £2,000,000. 

I-—- — ; — - — — --7 - ~7T7  "hr  r “T  ~ ~ ^ r : 

I To;  Birmingham  Midshlres  (Guernsey)  limited,  PO  Box  106.  (pmdi  Coqrt,  UplandRoail.  St.  Peter  Port,  .Guernsey,;  Channel  Islands,  61(1 3ER.  . . ■ <fl  ’■ 

I Please  rend  me  full  detallsof  your, new  Offshore  Accounts: . 'tnaKustaoptwrraq  / 
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Tories  freefall  into  a vortex  of  decline 


%> 


The  Conservatives  are  in 
a state  of  decomposition, 
says  Hugo  Young,  but 
despite  the  local  elections 
result  John  Major  remains 
the  best  asset  they  have 

ICHAEL  Heseltine  is  busk- 
ing it  on  BBC  TV’s  News- 
night.  The  local  election 
results  are  appalling.  Heseltine  is 
calm,  straight-eyed.  He  seems  to 
relish  the  palpable  absurdities  he 
will  now  be  called  upon  to  utter, 
'fhat  is  his  job,  and  he  knows  that 
nobody  in  the  Government  does  it 
as  well  as  he  docs. 

The  results,  Heseltine  coolly 
says,  are  irrelevant.  They  tell  one 
nothing  about  what  is  to  come.  But 
they  also,  in  so  far  as  they  are  not 
irrelevant,  tell  one  that  the  Govern- 
ment's steady  recovery,  which  has 
apparently  been  going  on  for  IS 
months,  is  on  course.  Although  the 
measure  of  this  recovery  is  a rise 
from  26  to  28  per  cent  in  popular 
support  for  the  Conservatives,  the 
deputy  prime  minister  offers  his 
analysis  without  a trace  of  embar- 
rassment. Not  for  a nano-second  Is 
his  earnestness  broken  by  the  eye 
flicker  of  a possibility  that  he  might 
sound  ridiculous. 

What  we’re  witnessing  here  is  a 
Cabinet  in  denial.  Ministers  say 
these  things  not  because  they  be 
lieve  them,  but  because,  as  politi- 
cians, they  can’t  conteniptlate  the 
possibility  of  disbelief.  They've  for- 
gotten  what  it  is  not  to  be  a politi- 
cian. They  can  do  no  other.  The 
media  are  their  accomplices.  Inter- 
viewers accommodate  their  mind- 
set, even  as  they  challenge  iL 
Everyone  helps  them  search  for  lit- 
tle glimpses  of  hope,  if  only  to  de- 
construct them. 

We  should  understand  there  are 
some  crises  for  which  there  is  no 
remedy,  anil  tills  is  one  of  them. 
The  Conservative  party  is  in  a state 
of  decomposition  and  cannot,  in 
fact,  reverse  that  process.  They  arc, 
if  they  would  but  lecagnise  it,  cap- 
tives to  fate.  I hesitate  to  call  John 
Mqjor  a tragic  figure,  but  he  has  the 
defining  element  of  tragedy  about 
him;  the  forces  that  direct  his  future 
are  ineluctable. 

Consider,  to  begin  with,  the 
remedies  suggested  by  those  who 
think  otherwise.  There  are  Tories 
less  seduced  by  professional  opti- 
mism than  Mr  Heseltine.  but  what 
do  they  say?  Give  us  strong  leader- 
ship, bray  one  lot  of  backbenchers. 
Get  a giip,  tell  us  where  we're 
going.  But  at  the  same  time,  and 
confusingly,  listen  to  the  people  and 
find  out  what  they  want.  Or  else, 
mutter  another  lot,  let  the  Euro- 
sceptics stop  bitching.  The  Daily 
Telegraph,  gathering  itself  for  a per- 
oration. shouts  for  tiie  party  to  do 
“what  is  bold  and  what  is  right",  be- 
fore recommending  an  agenda  that 
would  drive  half-a-dozen  ministers 
out  of  the  Cabinet 

This  is  tiie  best  they  can  do,  and 
bears  witness  to  die  Tory  predica- 
ment. Hot  air  vies  with  self-contra- 
diction to  disguise  a truth  which, 
naturally,  they  cannot  bear  to  face. 
Each  element  in  tile  drama  embod- 
ies a problem  without  an  answer. 

At  the  apex  is  John  Mqfor. 
Leader-ditching  is  the  classic  rem- 
edy for  a party  in  Lerminal  trouble, 
biit  he  offered  them  the  chance  for 
that  last  year  and  they  decided  not 
to  take  it  Since  then,  party  rules 
have  been  re-written  to  foreclose  an- 


other challenge  before  the  election, 
but  tiiis  obstacle  matters  less  than 
the  political  reality,  which  is  that  it's 
in  Major's  hands  alone  whether  he 
wishes  to  depart,  and  nothing  is 
likely  to  induce  him  to  do  so. 

He  is  prone  to  black  moods,  I'm 
told.  He  still  cares  what  people  say 
about  him.  “He's  not  David  Mellor 
or  Alan  Clark,  a'  cad  or  a bounder, 
who  don’t  give  a damn  what  the  pa- 
pers say,"  one  of  his  closest  allies 
told  me.  Backbenchers  gauge  his 
temper,  and  purport  at  present  to 
hear  that  he's  depressed. 

The  outward  signs  say  other- 
wise. Unlike  this  tune  last  year, 
every  senior  colleague  wants  him 
to  stay  in  the  job.  He  has  solid  sup- 
port at  the  top.  For  a Cabinet  thafs 
presiding  over  the  worst  election 
prospect  in  living  memory,  this  one 
is  unusually  united.  There  is  soli- 
darity in  gloom.  It’s  as  if  these  min- 
isters have  been  through  die  tire 
and  out  the  other  side,  and  will 
allow  no  further  anxieties  to  desta- 
bilise them.  That  is  certainly  the 
case  with  their  leader.  Whether  he's 
privately  depressed  or  not,  his  pub- 
lic resilience  is  a wonder  to  behold. 
His  standard  demeanour  gives  off  a 
comfortable  little  smirk,  which  says 
I know  something  you  don't  know. 
Whatever  that  something  is,  it 
comes  from  the  deepest  well  of  a 
politician's  sell-belief. 

The  fact  is  that  M^jor  has 
grounds  for  such  self-belief  He  re- 
mains the  best  asset  the  Conserva- 
tives have  got  MORI's  April  poll 
showed  15  per  cent  of  respondents 
satisfied  with  the  Government,  29 
per  cent  with  Major.  This  may  be 
small  comfort  Compared  with  the 
party,  rather  than  the  Government 
Major  is  level-pegging.  But  many 
MPs.  in  the  practical  world  where 
they  have  to  win  votes,  regard  him 
as  a name  to  conjure  with.  The 
worse  the  Conservative  party  be- 
haves, tiie  more  decently  is  Major 
regarded.  A rise  in  his  personal  rat- 
ing, as  the  only  unifying  leader  for 
this  vicious  rabble,  can  be  relied  on. 

However,  that  is  a problem  not  an 
answer.  Mr  Major  is  indeed  the  only 
unifier.  But  look  at  what  unity  he 
has  achieved.  It  is  unimaginable, 
this  side  of  an  election,  that  any 
Other  leader  would  be  seen  as  a 
preferable  alternative  by  more  than 
a fraction  of  backbenchers.  They 
have  to  say,  without  irony,  that  he's 
the  best  prime  minister  they've  got 
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But  they  then  tear  him,  and  with 
him  their  own  prospects,  to  pieces. 

For  the  party,  too,  is  gripped  by 
inner  forces.  It  is  the  second  charac- 
ter in  this  undeflectable  event  For 
the  first  three  months  of  tiie  year,  a 
certain  discipline  come  over  it  Dif- 
ferences were  not  buried,  but  they 
were  silenced.  The  semblance  of  a 
fighting  force  appeared  to  be  re- 
grouping. Since  the  need  to  talk, 
still  less  vote,  on  anything  to  do  with 
Europe  was  temporarily  receding,  it 
seemed  possible  that  ’incendiary 
voices  might  continue  to  see  the 
merits  of  discretion. 

This  was  to  misjudge  the  effects 
of  the  prospect  of  defeat.  Nothing 
corrupts  a party  like  the  imminent 
withdrawal  of  power.  Power,  we 
have  to  re-learn,  is  tiie  cement  that 
binds  together  what  otherwise  tend 
always  to  be  centrifugal:  the  ambi- 
tions and  rivalries  of  party  poiiti- 

To  account  for  John 
Mglor’s  unearthly 
calm  In  the  face  of 
adversity,  his  friends 
explain  that  he  has 
already  bowed  to  fate 

cians  with  doctrinal  positions  they 
will  not  surrender.  After  the  winter 
lull,  it  has  become  apparent  to  more 
of  them  that  the  Tory  party  is  in  a 
vortex  of  decline  which  they  feel 
free  to  accelerate.  As  Its  prospects 
vanish,  the  Europhobes  show  less 
compunction  about  expressing  their 
disdain  for  each  failure  by  the  minis- 
terial to  comply  with  tiieir  ever 
more  arrogant  demands. 

In  this  vortex,  another  claim  gets 
washed  swiftly  down  the  plughole. 
All  governments  are  more  or  less  in- 
competent, and  nobody  can  be  sure 
that  any  other  government  at  any 
other  time  would  have  handled  the 
huge  conflicting  pressures  of  the 
BSE  calamity  more  successfully 
than  this  one.  But  competence  is 
something  the  people  have  ceased 
to  expect.  How  Major  and  his  col- 
leagues can  hope  in  tiie,  space  of  12 
months  to  rectify' this  pervasive  dis- 
belief is  unknown  to  anyone. 

The  tragic  scenario,  however,  is 
not  yet  complete.  It  lacks  the  Sopho- 


dean  element  of  self-destruction. 
But  that  isn’t  far  away  either,  among 
the  raucous  noises-off.  As  the  cho- 
rus to  Major’s  fate,  his  friends  in  the 
media  are  duly  betraying  him  — 
and  helping  produce  the  opposite 
world  from  the  one  they  keep  ask- 
ing him  to  fight  for.  Desiring  an  in- 
dependent Britain,  the  apotheosis  of 
tiie  Europhobin  on  which  they  rig 
their  comment  and  manipulate  their 
news  every  week,  the  Black  and 
Murdoch  and  Rothermere  papers 
show  no  sign  of  desisting  from  con- 
duct calculated  to  ensure  tiie  elec- 
tion of  the  party  least  likely  to 
provide  it. 

Tints  is  fate  now  beginning  finally 
to  be  sealed.  It  is  beyond  the  ivtich 
of  facts  and  events,  policies  and 
promises,  tax  cuts  and  rent  dispos- 
able income.  'Hie  destinies  of  the 
players  arc  engulfed  beneath  the 
least  rebuttable  of  nil  perceptions: 
their  own  presence  on  the  singe. 
The  jury  seems  to  have  divided.  Be- 
cause they  exist,  and  have  done  for 
17  years,  they  must  now  depart. 
Tiiis  is  tiie  verdict  hardly  any  politi- 
cian can  accept.  Rut  that  doesn’t 
oblige  outsiders  to  do  the  same. 

One  man  may  be  a hold-out 
against  the  collective  fantasies  of  his 
deputy  and  his  party  chairman.  If 
you  ask  John  Major's  friends  to  ac- 
count for  his  unearthly  calm  in  the 
face  of  adversity,  their  explanation  is 
that  he  has  already  bowed  to  fate. 

He  will  fight  a hard  election.  He 
detests  socialism,  and  isn’t  one  of 
those  who  believe  the  Blair  Labour 
party  has  abandoned  it.  He  still 
thinks  he  might  be  able  to  pull  off 
what  he  did  in  1992.  His  heart  fills 
with  uustoical  resignation  at  the 
prospect  of  losing  power  at  the  very 
moment  when  he  should  be  regain- 
ing it.  What  he  says  about  the 
economy's  comparative  strength  is 
mostly  true,  and  would  normally  be 
enough  for  victory. ' 

If  he  wins,  he  will  be  a great  hero. 
But  if  he  loses,  lie  is  ready  for  it.  He 
sees  his  record,  above  ail,  as  hon- 
ourable. He  did  the  right  thing, 
often  to  good  effect  He  rode  a pfu*ty 
that  had  become  intolerable,  doing 
everything  lie  could  to  keep  it  in  the 
real  world.  According  to  his  friends, 
in  defeat  he  will  have  one  indestruc- 
tible consolation.  “He  knows  his 
stock  will  rise  every  month  for  the 
next  10  years,  as  the  Conservative 
party  gets  into  a bigger  and  bigger 
mess." 
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Bill  may  give 
MPs  new 
right  to  sue 

Patrick  WIntour 

SENIOR  judges  and  Tory  peers, 
wiili  the  help  of  the  Govern- 
ment, have  introduced  a bill  to  give 
MPs  and  peers  a right  to  sue  news- 
papers over  reports  of  their  parlia- 
mentary activities  in  the  wake  of  a 
court  ruling  preventing  Neil  Hamil- 
ton. Tory  Ml*  for  Tall  on,  from  suing 
theCiunrdian. 

The  new  measures,  in  die 
Defamation  Bill,  will,  said  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  Ix»rcl  Maekay,  give  Mr 
Hamilton  the  opportunity  to  restart 
his  action.  Mr  Hamilton  felt  forced 
to  resign  from  the  Government  after 
publication  of  the  story. 

The  previously  unnoticed  mea- 
sures have  been  tabled  in  the 
Defamation  Bill  by  Ijord  Finsberg,a 
Tory  peer,  and  Ij»nl  Hoffmann,  a 
Lord  of  the  Appeal  in  Ordinary.  Al- 
though the  Government  is  claiming 
a neutral  stance,  the  Leader  of  the 
I.ords.  Viscount  Craubourne.  has 
won  special  dispensation  from  peers 
for  the  amendment  lo  be  debated  at 
the  bill’s  third  reading. 

Mr  Hamilton's  ulleinpl  to  sue  the 
Guardian  was  stayed  by  the  courts 
after  the  newspaper  successfully 
pleaded  tiie  privileges  conferred  on 
MPs  by  the  Bill  of  Eights  1689  meant 
that  a court  could  not  inquire,  even  at 
the  request  of  an  MP,  into  anything 
lie  had  said  or  done  in  Parliament. 
Tin*  Guardian  argued  this  rendered 
it  impossible  to  mount  a full  defence 
of  justification  since  it  could  not 
cross-examine  Mr  Hamilton. 

I .old  Hoffmann’s  new  clause 
would  give  an  individual  Ml'  the 
right  to  waive  dial  privilege  if  he 
wished  the  court  In  inquire  into  any- 
thing he  had  done  in  live  course  of 
Ills  parliamentary  duties. 

If  the  amendment  is  passed,  it 
will  allow  MPs  to  sue  newspapers 
over  reports  of  what  they  have  done 
in  relation  (o  their  parliamentary 
activities,  but  absolute  privilege  will 
still  protect  MPs  from  being  sued 
over  wind  they  have  said  ordcfflciti 
Parliament. 

David  Pall  inter  writes:  Rupert  AJ- 
lason,  tin:  Tory  MP  for  Torbny,  lasl 
week  lost  his  High  Court  action  tor 
malicious  falsehood  against  the 
Daily  Mirror,  but  the  judge  found 
that  die  newspaper  had  published 
an  inaccurate  story  about  him  tliit 
was  prompted  by  malice. 

Mr  Allason's  claim  fell  because, 
lie  was  unable  to  prove  that  lie  hid 
suffered  financial  loss.  The  MP 
faces  costs  of  up  to  £250,000. 

He  had  sued  Mirror  Group  Newsr 
papers,  Alastalr  Campbell,  the 
pair’s  former  jwlitical  editor  and 
now  Tony  Blair’s  press  secretary, 
and  another  former  Mirror  journal; 
ist,  Andy  McSmith.  . ' ' 

The  story  that  prompted  Mr  Alla-, 
sou's  complaint  was  an  11-line  item 
which  said  that  50  MPs  had  dial; 
lenged  Mr  Allasoh  to  give-thi; 
£25p,000  damages  he  had  just  re 
ceived  from  the  Mirror  in  a libelae; 
tion  to  Mirror  pensioners.  . 

The  article  Wad  based  on  a Coflfr 
mons  early  day  motion  which  iw 
been  conceived  by  a Mirror  journal;,, 

ist,  David  Bradshaw,  At  first  it  wj* 
signed  by  only  seven  MPs,  And  In?., 
story  was  therefore  inaccurate-  , , 
But  the  judge  said  Mr  BrapshW.t 
was  malicious  in  drafting  tit®, 
tion,  getting  a Labour  MP  to  taote.jS 
and  seeking  to  publish  the  story?., 
haste.  Mirror  Group  Newspap^? 
were  equally  motivated  by  malic* 
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Warning  of  ‘meltdown’  as  I Hopes  fade  of  an  end  to  European  beef  ban 


NHS  trusts  fight  squeeze 


David  Brlndle 

Leaders  of  nhs  trusts  have 

warned  Stephen  Dorrell,  the 
Health  Secretary,  that  the  health 
service  is  facing  tiie  deepest  crisis 
since  the  Government  introduced 
the  internal  market 
One  trust  chief  executive  has  said 
financial  pressures  are  so  severe 
that  there  is  a prospect  of  "melt- 
down" in  parts  of  the  service. 

The  problems  coine  after  a winter 
of  bed  shortages  in  many  areas,  re- 
calling the  annual  crises  which  the 
introduction  of  contracts  between 
health  authority  purchasers  and 
hospital  and  community  trust 
providers  was  supposed  to  end. 

"Double  next  winter  in  the  run-up 
to  a spring  general  election  i9  fore- 
shadowed by  what  has  been,  by 
common  consent,  the  most  difficult 
contracting  round  between  trusts 
and  authorities  since  the  market 
started  in  1991. 

The  Government  has  given  au- 
thorities in  England  £23.2  billion  for 
hospital  and  community  services  in 
1996/97,  a real  increase  in  funding  of 
LI  per  cent.  But  it  has  again  ordered 
“efficiency  savings”  of  3 per  cent. 

To  meet  spiralling  demand  for 
health  care,  while  keeping  waiting 
limes  no  longer  than  12  months, 
many  authorities  have  asked  trusts 
lo  deliver  more  care  for  little  or  no 
increase  in  their  contract  price. 


Disputes  have  broken  out  across 
the  country  and  many  contracts 
remain  unsigned  six  weeks  into  the 
financial  year.  In  east  London,  non- 
emergency hospital  appointments 
have  been  frozen  because  of  a 
stand-off  between  the  Newham 
Healthcare  trust  and  its  local  health 
authority. 

In  Scotland,  the  Raigmore  hospi- 
tal trust  in  Inverness  told  the  High- 
land health  board  to  state  publicly 
which  services  it  was  expected  to 
cut  to  meet  a standstill  budget 

According  to  the  NHS  "Dust  Fed- 
eration, which  met  Mr  Dorrell  last 
week,  problems  are  "worse  than 
ever  before". 

Richard  James,  chief  executive  of 
the  Gloucestershire-based  Severn 
trust,  is  quoted  in  the  federation's 
newsletter  as  having  described  the 
position  as  "extremely  grave”.  He 
warned  of  “meltdown  in  a number 
of  areas  in  the  health  service  in  the 
not-too-distant  future". 

Mr  Janies  is  said  to  have  told  the 
federation’s  ruling  council:  “We  are 
hearing  about  huge  differences  be- 
tween purchasers  and  providers, 
amounting  to  millions  of  pounds. 
These  problems  are  real  and  seri- 
ous. They  are  not  shroud-waving." 

Ross  Tristem.  the  federation's  di- 
rector, said  the  deputation  which 
had  seen  Mr  Dorrell  had  left  him  in 
no  doubt  about  the  severity  of  the 
difficulties  facing  trusts 


Stephen  Bates  In  Brussels 

"T  HE  Government’s  hopes  of 
1 securing  at  least  a part  lifting 
of  the  European  Union  ban  on 
British  beef  receded  on  Monday 
as  Douglas  Hogg,  the  Agriculture 
Minister,  lobbied  his  fellow  min- 
isters at  an  Informal  meeting  in 
the  Italian  city  of  Otranto. 

That  meeting  Is  not  empow- 
ered to  take  decisions  on  lifting 
the  ban.  It  comes  less  than  a 
week  after  the  formal  agriculture 
council  in  Luxembourg,  when 
Britain  was  warned  that  further 
measures  would  be  needed. 

Beef  sales  have  slumped 
across  Europe  by  an  average  of 


more  than  30  per  cent  In  the 
wake  of  the  BSE  scare,  even  in 
countries  like  Germany  which 
were  not  importing  British  beef. 

Agriculture  ministers  have 
warned  that  they  want  to  see  the 
effect  of  the  British  eradication 
measures  before  their  ban  is 
lifted,  and  some  have  suggested 
this  may  not  be  before  the  end  of 
the  year. 

Veterinary  experts  from  all  15 
member  states  were  due  to  meet 
in  Brussels  this  week,  but  they 
will  not  be  formally  discussing 
the  beef  crisis  or  a lifting  of  the 
embargo  on  byproducts.  To  do 
so,  they  would  require  a recom- 
mendation from  the  European 


Commission,  which  said  on 
Monday  it  was  still  not  in  a posi- 
tion to  back  lilting  the  ban. 

Meanwhile,  tbe  Commission 
announced  on  Tuesday  that  It  Is 
making  a grant  of  more  than  £1 
million  to  China  for  genetic  im- 
provement of  its  water  buffaloes. 

The  project,  which  will  fund 
research  into  boosting  the  milk 
and  meat  yields  of  buffaloes  In 
three  provinces,  was  announced 
by  Sir  Leon  Britten,  the  trade 
commissioner,  during  a visit  to 
China. 

Teresa  Gorman,  the  Euro- 
sceptic Tbry  MP,  described  the 
grant  as  "ludicrous  gesture 
politics". 


Inland  Revenue  tax  break  for  Tory  MPs 


David  Hen  eke 

THE  Inland  Revenue  has 
granted  a £400,000  tax  amnesty 
to  about  20  Conservative  MPs, 
some  of  whom  claimed  car  mileage 
and  depreciation  allowances  for  par- 
liamentary business  while  using 
company  cars. 

At  tiie  heart  of  the  issue  are  the 
parliamentary  rules  governing  the 
generous  GOp  to  74p  mileage  rates 
for  M Ps.  One  Tory  MP  who  claimed 
for  three  company  cars  at  different 
addresses  has  saved  more  than 
£30,000  in  tax,  interest  and  penalties. 
The  revelation  came  on  Tuesday, 


the  day  of  publication  for  the  first 
Register  of  MPs’  Interests  based  on 
new  rules  following  the  Nolan  com- 
mittee report  on  sleaze. 

Details  of  the  tax  amnesty  came 
to  light  after  a retired  tax  inspector. 
David  Benny,  who  handled  MPs' 
and  directors'  income  tax,  com- 
plained lo  Lord  Nolan  about  the 
Inland  Revenue's  action. 

In  a letter  placed  in  the  Public 
Records  Office  by  the  Nolan  com- 
mittee, he  says:  "1  was  personally  in- 
volved during  1993  and  1994  in  the 
aftermath  of  approaches  by  a num- 
ber of  MPs  to  a government  minis- 
ter who  intervened  on  their  behalf 


with  tiie  Board  of  Inland  Revenue. 
As  a result  the  board  absolved  these 
MPs  from  liabilities  to  income  tax, 
interest,  and,  very  likely  in  some 
cases,  penalties  as  well." 

Treasury  ministers  are  livid 
about  Mr  Benny's  complaint  but  do 
not  deny  a meeting  between  Tory 
MPs  and  Stephen  Dorrell,  then  fi- 
nancial secretary  to  the  Treasury, 
on  the  general  point  of  tax  law  af- 
fecting M Ps’  car  allowances. 

Michael  Jack.  Financial  Secretary 
lo  the  Treasury,  said:  'The  ministers 
concerned  and  tiie  Inland  Revenue 
are  clear  that  members  did  not  re- 
ceive more  favourable  tax  treat  meiu." 


In  Brief 


JOHN  MAJOR’S  fragile  one 
seat  majority  was  under  fresh 
pressure  when  it  was  disclosed 
that  a Tory  backbencher,  Roy 
Thomason,  has  been  given  a 
one-month  deadline  to  start 
repaying  his  £6  million  debts  or 
(ace  bankruptcy  proceedings.  * 


A COMMONS  select  commit- 
tee looking  at  gun  control 
following  the  Dunblane  tragedy, 
has  been  told  by  the  British 
Medical  Association  that  giving 
psychological  examinations  to 
people  applying  for  gun  licences 
would  be  pointless  because  no 
teste  existed  to  predict  murder- 
ous behaviour. 
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THE  LORD  Chief  Justice,  . 

Lord  Tqylor,  Is  to  retire  after 
being  diagnosed  as  suffering  • . 
from  cancer.  He  will  continue 
his  administrative  duties  until  a • 
successor  is  appointed.  . 

i ■ * i ' 


THE  benefits  of  tbe  £100  mil- 
lion Newbury  bypass  in  i 
Berkshire  will  be  wiped  out  ' 
within  a.decadei  according  to  a ■ 
transport  document  due  to  be 
published  next  week  fay 

Berkshire  county  council.  ■; 


• . ■ . . ■!.  • - I ■ 

FOUR  people  found  out  they  ■ 
are  HTV  positive  after  previ- 
. ously  being  told  they  were  clear 
of  the  Aids' virus  on  the  basis  of 
a faulty  Abbott  1MX  test. 


A-  COLLEGE  administrator. 

t who  was  sacked  for  under- 
going a sex  change  Is  to  claim  a: 
six-figure  sum  in  compensation 
from  Cornwall  county  council  ■■■.' 


after  the  European  Court  of 
Justice  in  Luxembourg  ruled 
that  her  dismissal  was  unlawful. 


THE  sacked  former  director- 
general  of  the  Prison 
Service,  Derek  Lewis,  is  to  be 
given  a £2 15,000  pay-off  by  the 
Home  Secretary,  Michael 
Howard,  in  settlement  of  his 
court  action  for  unfair  dismissal, 


i 

Douglas  houghton,  who 

has  died  aged  97,  was  one 
of  the  few  survivors  in  Parlia- 
ment of  the  first  world  war — an 
experience  which  shaped  many 
of  his  later  concerns.  He  was  a 
loyal  supporter  of  Harold  Wilson 
butalways  his  own  man. 


THE  last  four  RAF  squadrons 
in  Germany  are  to  be  pulled 
out,  ending  a deployment  that  • 
began  at  the  end  of  the  gecond 
world  war.  RAF  Bruggen,  the 
only  British  air  base  remaining, 
will  close  In  2002. 
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F OUR  children  underthe  age  .1 
of  13  died  after  a suspected  i > 


arson  attack  on  a house  In  < ■' > 
Southampton.  The  parents  and  •' 
an  elder  sister  escaped  from  &'<■'* 
first  floor  window,  mi  .«  >>■"’ 


Will  your 
investment 
be  a winner? 

Why  leave  your  finances 
to  chance  when  you  can 
ensure  an  excellent  rate  of 
return  up  to  31st  May  1999? 

Britannia  International's 
Triple  Tier  Fixed  Rate  Bond 
offers  guaranteed  high  rates 
' of  Interest  on  deposits  from 
as  little  as  £2,000.  Montlily 
Interest  is  also  available  If 
you  require  a regular  Income 
option.*  • 

Telephone,  fox  or  write 
' for  more  information  how. 

' But  don't  delay  • this  Is  a 
strictly  limited  Usuh  and  may, 
close  early  if  foifyaubscribed. 
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Call  our.  hotline  now  on  +4$  1624  628512 Jbr  full  details 
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12  COMMENT 

Spies  and  the 
ballot  box 

SPY  CLAIMS  and  speculation  that  the  Russian 
presidential  election  taay  be  postponed  has 
dramatically  revived  the  dark  art  of  Kremllnology. 
In  both  areas  It  Is  not  bo  much  what  is  said  but 
how  it  is  said  that  requires  extensive  analysis.  The 
case  of  the  alleged  British  spies  has  been  denied 
by  the  Foreign  Office.  They  are  absolutely  right,  of 
course.  Everyone  knows  that  British  diplomats 
keep  their  eyes  open,  the  American  oneB  gather  In* 
telligence,  and  it  is  only  the  Russians  who  actually 
spy.  In  real  life  it  would  be  amazing  if  no  one  in  the 
British  embassy  in  Moscow  were  working  for  MIS 
(the  only  question  is  how  many).  With  the  election 
in  a month's  time,  inside  political  information 
gained  by  snooping  of  one  kind  or  another  will  be 
more  than  usually  prized.  Nor  should  it  be  forgot- 
ten that  both  Russia  and  Britain  have  a vested  in- 
terest in  keeping  a close  watch  on  each  other  as 
competitive  members  of  the  nuclear  dub.  The 
question  remains  why  the  publldty  head  of  file 
successor  to  the  KGB  should  have  announced 
Moscow's  "stern  protest"  at  the  use  of  the  British 
embassy  for  “illegal  spying  activities".  Could  this 
by  any  chance  be  intended  to  pick  up  the  patriotic 
vote  for  Boris  Yeltsin? 

Until  Mr  Yeltsin  spoke  out  on  Monday,  repudiat- 
ing the  remarks  of  his  security  chief  General 
Alexander  Korzhakov,  there  were  some  doubts  as 
to  whether  voting  would  take  place  at  all  on  June 
16.  Gen  Korzhakov,  who  had  said  that  bloodshed 
might  follow  unless  the  elections  were  postponed, 

Is  no  loose  cannon.  His  views  have  prevailed  on 
the  president  over  such  critical  issues  as  oil  export 
policy  and  die  war  in  Chech enla.  The  notion  of  de- 
laying the  election  has  already  been  floated  by 
lower-ranking  officials,  and  Russian  millionaire 
bankers  and  industrialists  have  also  called  for 
“compromise"  between  Mr  Yeltsin  and  his  com- 
munist rival,  Gennady  Zyuganov. 

Gen  Korzhakov  also  followed  up  his  first  warn- 
ing with  a second  statement  in  an  interview  with  a 
Russian  news  agency  on  Sunday.  Was  Mr  Yeltsin 
really  unaware  of  his  aide’s  Intention?  On  Monday 
the  president  said  he  had  told  Gen  Korzhakov  not 
to  “get  involved  with  politics".  It  is  hardly  surpris- 
ing that  some  analysts  will  suspect  there  is  more  to 
the  story,  especially  since  Mr  Yeltsin  says  he 
shares  the  view  that  a victory  for  Mr  Zyuganov 
“would  start  a civil  war".  It  may  suit  his  purpose  to 
have  Gen  Korzhakov  raise  the  political  tempera- 
ture and  then  present  himself  as  insisting  on  the 
democratic  process  — so  long  as  people  vote  the 
right  way. 

Mr  Yeltsin  is  doing  slightly  better  in  the  polls. 
Those  published  at  the  weekend  showed  him  run- 
ning neck-and-neck  with  Mr  Zyuganov  or  slightly 
ahead.  A month  ago  he  was  trolling  by  at  least  six 
points.  However,  Russian  commentators  warn  that 
voters  hove  managed  to  disprove  the  polls  already 
— particularly  in  tiie  1993  parliamentary  election 
when  die  extreme  nationalist  Vladimir  Zhirinovsky 
did  for  better  than  expected.  This  time,  too,  voters 
may  be  reluctant  to  reveal  their  intention  to  vote 
for  an  outspoken  opposition  candidate.  There  are 
also  suspicions  that  the  system  of  counting  the 
votes,  which  is  dominated  by  the  president's  peo- 
ple, may  prove  shaky.  Many  Russians  believe  that 
there  has  been  falsification  before.  No  one  expects 
Mr  Yeltsin  to  win  outright  in  the  first  round.  The 
second  round  — a run-off  presumably  with  Mr 
Zyuganov  — is  seen  as  much  more  vulnerable. 
Monday’s  statement  will  not  quell  the  speculation: 
meanwhile  the  Russian  people  await  more  impor- 
tant answera  — about  jobs,  prices  and  the  crisis  of 
production  — which  Mr  Yeltsin  cannot  deliver. 


Were  they  just 
obeying  orders? 

THIS  WEEK  Dusko  Tadic  took  his  place  in  his- 
tory. He  Is  the  first  person  since  Nuremberg 
50  years  ago  to  stand  trial  in  an  International  court 
on  charges  of  crimes  against  humanity.  Tadic,  the 
“butcher  of  Prfledor”,  is  charged  with  systematic 
brutality  against  Muslim  civilians,  including  mur- 
der, rape,  and  torture.  He  is  among  more  than  50 
individuals  indicted  by  the  international  criminal 
tribunal  for  the  former  Yugoslavia.  Others  include 
Bosnian  Groats  and  Muslims,  as  well  as  Radovan 
Karadzic,  the  Bosnian  Serb  leader,  and  General 


Ratko  Mladic,  his  military  commander,  who  are  1 
indicted  on  16  counts,  including  genocide. 

Before  the  international  community  congratu- 
lates itself  on  this  initiative,  potentially  of  huge 
significance,  we  should  consider  the  legacy  of 
Nuremberg.  Lord  Shawcross,  Britain’s  chief  pros- 
ecutor, hailed  the  Nuremberg  trial  as  a “milestone 
In  file  history  of  civilisation".  It  established  the 
principle  of  Individual  responsibility  for  state 
crimes,  that  it  was  not  enough  to  say  “we  were  Just 
ob^ing  orders".  Yet,  as  Richard  Goldstone,  the 
South  African  judge  and  chief  prosecutor  at  the 
Hague  tribunals  for  both  Yugoslavia  and  Rwanda, 
has  said:  The  hope  of  ’never  again*  became  the 
reality  of  again  and  again."  Atrocities  Indicted  as 
crimes  at  Nuremberg  have  gone  unpunished,  in 
Algeria,  Cambodia,  Vietnam,  East  Timor,  Iraq,  and 
elsewhere.  The  permanent  members  of  the 
Security  Council  have  supplied  arms  knowing  they 
would  be  used,  not  on|y  in  war  but  also  against 
ethnic  minorities.  So  why  did  the  Security  Council 
agree  to  act  on  the  former  Yugoslavia?  The  short 
answer  Is  embarrassment  tinged,  perhaps,  with 
guilt  Here,  in  Europe,  was  ethnic  cleansing,  photo- 
graphs of  concentration  camps  reminiscent  of  file 
Holocaust,  harrowing  accounts  of  massacres,  tor- 
ture, and  rape.  Public  opinion  demanded  action. 

The  very  tide  of  the  Nuremberg  trial,  of 
“German  Major  War  Criminals",  gave  away  its 
limitations.  Goldstone  describes  his  strategy  as  in- 
vestigating “lower-level  persons  involved  in  carry- 
ing out  toe  crimes  to  build  cases  against  toe 
leaders".  Time  will  tell  if  toe  tribunal  will  succeed. 
Defence  lawyers  are  already  arguing  that  it  will 
band  down  “victors’  justice",  ignoring  the  “dirty 
hands"  of  their  prosecutors.  In  talks  at  toe  UN 
about  setting  up  a permanent  International  crimi- 
nal court,  toe  US,  Britain  and  France  are  Insisting 
that  toe  court  must  be  a creature  of  toe  Security 
Council.  To  be  credible  and  effective,  a permanent 
court  must  be  self-standing  and  Independent 

Handguns  must 
be  banned  now 

A MIRACULOUS  conversion  occurred  last  week. 

The  Unmagnlflcent  She  appeared  to  be  meta- 
morphosing Into  toe  Responsible  Sextet  No  other 
group  of  UK  ministers  has  been  so  ready  to  shoot 
from  toe  hip  as  the  current  Home  Office  gang. 
Years  of  patient  legislative  preparation  by  prede- 
cessors have  been  tom  up,  shredded  and  tossed 
aside  by  the  Michael  Howard  band.  Yet  last  week 
one  of  the  most  unreconstructed  members  of  toe 
team,  David  Maclean,  who  is  so  ready  to  resort  to 
knee-jerk  reactions  he  is  rarely  let  out,  spoke  out 
against  knee-jerk  legislation.  Chins  proride  toe  ex- 
planation. Seven  weeks  on  from  the  killing  of  16 
clilldren  and  their  teacher  at  Dunblane,  ministers 
have  already  begun  to  fudge  on  tighter  gun  control. 
Doubters  should  listen  to  David  Mellor,  a former 
Conservative  Home  Office  minister  at  the  time  of 
toe  Hungerford  shootings,  who  has  rightly  warned 
of  time  running  out  on  gun  law  reform. 

Mellor  was  blunt  about  toe  35  options  which 
Home  Office  (and  Scottish  Office)  ministers  sub- 
mitted to  Lord  Cullen's  inquiry  into  toe  Dunblane 
shootings:  “I  personalty  think  it  was  a serious 
error  for  toe  Home  Office  to  queue  up  in  front  of 
Lord  Cullen  to  put  to  him  policy  proposals  that  are 
realty  a matter  for  government  to  determine."  And 
so  say  all  of  us.  Or  almost  all  except  toe  Home 
Office  ministers  involved.  David  Maclean  de- 
fended toe  delay  by  insisting  “all  toe  main  parties 
have  said  we  must  resist  knee-jerk  legislation”. 

Of  course  It  was  right  to  set  up  toe  Cullen  in- 
quiry. Of  course  It  is  right  for  ministers  to  submit 
evidence.  But  if  ministers  were  serious  about 
tighter  controls,  they  would  have  acted  this  ses- 
sion. Gun  control  Is  one  issue  where  ministers  do 
need  to  move  with  the  tide.  Although  toe  British 
gun  lobby  is  not  as  formidable  as  its  American 
cousin,  it  remains  a powerful  body.  This  Is  why  so 
many  gaps  remain  In  current  UK  controls.  Take 
the  biggeBt  one  of  all:  in  1988,  as  a response  to  the 
Hungerford  shootings,  semi-automatic  rifles  were 
prohibited  but  handguns,  most  of  which  are  semi- 
automatic, were  not  Yet  handguns  were  also  used 
by  Michael  Ryan  at  Hungerford  — and  Thomas 
Hamilton  in  Dunblane  — to  commit  their  grisly 
mass  murders.  In  at  least  one  respect  handgunn 
are  even  more  dangerous  than  rifles  — the  ease 
with  which  they  can  be  concealed.  Just  like  a rifle, 
they  are  capable  of  rapidly  firing  many  rounds 
without  reloading.  We  should  not  need  to  wait  for 
Cullen.  They  should  be  banned  forthwith. 


South  African  dream 
still  lies  in  the  balance 


Martin  Woollacott 


WHEN  historians  reassess 
the  South  African  revolu- 
tion, they  may  well  decide 
that  the  old  regime  gave  up  less  be- 
cause of  pressure  from  its  enemies, 
or  because  it  belatedly  realised  its 
own  wrongdoing,  than  because  the 
inexorable  forces  of  population 
growth  and  urbanisation  were  be- 
yond its  capacity  to  control. 

The  twiBted  form  that  modernisa- 
tion took  in  South  Africa  turned  im- 
pulses experienced  by  all  societies, 
the  mechanisation  of  agriculture 
and  the  movement  to  the  cities,  into 
the  engines  of  truly  menacing  social 
changes.  The  National  Party 
handed  over  power  at  precisely  the 
moment  when  power  had  become  a 
burden  that  was  too  much  to  bear. 

Problems  now  stand  at  the  centre 
of  affairs,  displacing  the  negotiation 
with  old  enemies  and  the  creation  of 
a new  framework  for  government 
that  has  until  now  occupied  so  much 
time  and  taken  so  much  energy. 
There  may  be  some  continued  wran- 
gling over  the  constitution,  and  there 
will  be  a multi-party  government  of 
national  unity  for  a while  longer.  But 
the  African  National  Congress  will 
soon  squarely  face  their  legacy  of 
vast  social  dysfunction,  grotesque 
under-education,  and  armed  anger. 

White  South  Africans  are  now  re- 
lieved, as  a group,  of  both  guilt  and 
responsibility  for  those  problems.  In 
an  ironic  transformation,  those  who 
made  the  mess  can  now  criticise 
those  who  have  to  try  to  clean  it  up. 
The  anxieties  and  fears  of  whiles, 
and  of  all  middle-class  South 
Africans  of  other  colours,  centre 
around  the  autocracy  that  people 
now  sense  in  Nelson  Mandela  and 
around  the  enigmatic  Thabo  Mbeki, 
his  likely  successor. 

In  spile  of  the  miracle  of  the  ne- 
gotiated revolution,  signs  of  insecu- 
rity are  everywhere  in  South  Africa, 
from  the  barbed  wire  that  decorates 
the  suburbs  to  the  falling  rand.  'Hie 
desperate  scale  of  the  problems  that 
face  the  country  seem  to  demnud  a 
super-effective  government. 

Thus,  every  hint  of  corruption  or 
incompetence  can  become,  magni- 
fied, a harbinger  of  the  banana  re- 
public that  is  the  nightmare  of  white 
and  black.  But,  in  trying  to  measure 
these  doubts  and  worries,  it  is 
worth  remembering  that  insecurity 
has  been  a constant  in  South  African 
politics  from  the  beginning. 

The  attempt  to  create  stability  out 
of  unpromising  materials  Is  the  cen- 
tral strand  of  the  country's  history. 
For  all  the  differences  between  pre- 
vious regimes  and  the  country's 
first  multi-racial  and  democratic 
government,  there  are  unexpect- 
edly dose  parallels  with  the  past. 

Constitution  making  in  1910, 
when  South  Africa  was  created,  and 
constitution  making  in  1996,  when  it 
la  being  recreated,  revolve  around 
similar  themes  and  similar  dangers. 
Racial  reconciliation,  centralisation 
of  power,  toe  question  of  labour,  in- 
cluding immigrant  labour,  and  the 
achievement  of  a sodal  and  eco- 
nomic stability  satisfactory  to  that 
perennial  arbiter  of  South  African 
history,  the  “outside  investor”,  were 
elements  then  as  they  are  now. 

There  are  also  great  differences. 
Above  all,  -racial,  reconciliation  in 
1910  was  narrowly-  between  Boer 
and  Briton,  and  at-  toe:  expense  of 


blacks.  Libour,  then,  was  scarce, 
whereas  now  there  is  an  embarrass- 
ment of  it,  yet  the  question  of  labour 
at  a “proper  price"  is  as  central 
today  as  it  was  90  years  ago. 

Hie  broad  danger,  too.  is  the 
same;  that  the  price  for  stability 
which  apiieases  local  Elites  and  sat- 
isfies I he  foreign  investor  is  the  ex- 
clusion of  some  large  part  of  the 
population.  Then,  it  was  all  blacks. 
Today,  it  would  be  a more  complex, 
graded,  exclusion  of  some  sections 
of  the  black  population.  To  say  that 
this  is  a danger  of  which  anybody  in 
South  Africa  is  unaware  would  be 
nonsense.  It  is  the  danger  of  which 
they  are  most  aware. 

But  being  aware  does  not  mean 
that  it  is  easily  avoided.  Again,  what 
links  1910  and  1996  is  South  Africa^ 
curious  combination  of  wealth  and 
vulnerability.  It  is  a semi-arid  coun- 
try which  can  he  made  to  grow  food 
and  fibre  in  prosperous  quantities 
but  whose  agriculture  is  always  on 
the  edge  of  viability.  It  has  minerals, 
notably  gold,  but  always,  somehow, 
more  difficult  to  extract  than  those 
in  other  mineral-rich  countries.  It 
can  support  a substantial  manufac- 
turing industry  but  one  that  haa 
usually  been  of  mediocre  quality.  It 
has  exhibited  a constant  depen- 
dence on  outside  investment,  and 
could  become  the  prey  of  interna- 
tional capitalism. 

The  fragility  of  South  African 
wealth  is  a weapon  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  want  to  defend  the  status 
quo,  to  keep  wages  low  or  drive 
(hem  lower,  to  preserve  patterns  of 
laud  ownership,  and  to  keep  affir- 
mative action  in  industry,  govern- 
ment, and  academic  life  to  a 
minimum.  Bui  it  is  also  true  that  the 
wrong  policies  on  (he  land  or  in 
Industry  could  dnitingc  the  coun- 
try’s productive  base,  nud  its  educa- 
tional and  professional  standards 
iireequnlly.it  risk. 


THE  NEED  In  steer  a truly 
skilled  course  between  these 
rocks  is  what  makes  the  com- 
petence of  ANC  government  so  crit- 
ical. Mr  Maudcln  is  a great  man,  one 
whose  work  is  niinost  done.  Mr 


Mbeki  is  ,i  shadowy  figure,  outlines 
sketched  by  rumour  and  anecdote. 
Business  likes  trim,  liberals  are  un- 
certain. He  is  consolidating  his  posi- 
tion, nnd  there  hnw  been  casualties, 
including  his  rival  for  the  success 
sion  Cyril  KamaphosR,  and  a partic- 
ularly able  minister,  Pallo  Jordan- 
There  ore  signals  that  debate  and 
participation  within  the  ANC  are  not 
what  they  used  to  be. 

Yet  toe  future  of  South  Africa  will 
be  best  served  by  continued  argu- 
ment, in  and  out  of  government, 
that  is  conscious  of  South  Africa  s 
needs  and  fragilities.  The  country's 
history  displays  a strand  of  racial  co- 
operation and  common  culture,  min- 
gling oppression  with  intimacy,  jn 
response  to  toe  difficulties  of  mak-' 
ing  a livelihood  In  the  sub-continent. 

ThiB  imperfect  cross-racial  tradi- 
tion was  sundered  by  agricultural 
modernisation  and  by  the  National 
Party’s  terrible  ideological  adven- 
ture, which  abandoned  what  re- 
mained of  human  solidarity  b * 
harsh  country  in  favour  of  a brutal 
seizure  of  toe  majority's  assets,  uw 
fragilities  of  South  Africa  can  dnff 
division  or  unity,  depending  on  how 
they  are  approached,  In  spite  of  an 
the  changes,  that  remains  the  rn*; 
sage  of  its  history.  ••• 
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Paris  insists 
on  a role  in 
Lebanon  deal 


COMMENT 


FRANCE'S  persistence  even- 
tually allowed  It  to  play  Its 
part  In  toe  solution  to  toe  crisis 
in  Lebanon.  Along  with  Wash- 
ington, Beirut  and  Damascus, 
Paris  will  form  part  of  the  inter- 
national group"  charged  with 
monitoring  toe  ceasefire  that 
came  into  force  on  April  27  is 
respected.  That  alone  should  be 
a matter  of  satisfaction. 

Sceptics  will  argue  that  it  was 
the  United  States  that  played  toe 
decisive  role  in  the  settlement 
and  trill  be  chiefly  responsible 
for  its  execution.  And  it  was  to 
Washington  that  Lebanon  and 
Israel  pledged  to  respect  toe 
new  rules  of  the  military  game 
as  defined  by  the  agreement. 

That  deal  more  or  less  pro- 
vides for  a return  to  the  status 
quo  In  force  before  the  inglori- 
ous, as  well  as  lethal  and  de- 
structive, operation  carried  out 
by  Israeli  forces  in  Lebanon. 

The  US  was  careful  not  to 
make  any  promises  about  chip- 
ping in  to  help  rebuild  the  civil- 
ian infrastructure  destroyed  by 
Israeli  bombardment.  As  has 
happened  before  in  the  Middle 
East,  it  is  the  Europeans  who  are 
going  to  have  to  dip  into  their 
pockets. 

In  this  respect,  the  French  in- 
tervention in  the  conflict,  ini- 
tialty  greeted  with  enormous 
scepticism,  was  significant.  The 
Europeans  have  long  resented 
the  way  toe  US  tends  to  monopo- 
lise the  role  of  mediator  in  the 
Middle  East  pence  process  and 
restricts  their  contribution  to 
that  of  peacetime  bankrnllers 
with  no  say  in  toe  course  of 
eveuts. 

Although  expected  to  pay  up, 
the  European  Union  (EU)  had  to 
be  content  with  silting  In  as  an 
observer  at  toe  negotiating  table. 
Thanks  to  the  French  Interven- 
tion, the  EU  has  now  managed  to 
reinforce  Its  role  In  the  region. 

There  is  every  justification  for 
this,  not  onty  in  the  case  of 
Fiance  — a country  whose  ties 
with  Lebanon  go  back  a long  way 


Mourners  in  Lebanon  at  a funeral  in  Qana  last  week  for  many  of  the 
102  victims  of  un  Israeli  attack  on  a UN  compound  photo.  aumwhwjeC' 


— but  as  regards  Europe  as  a 
whole,  which  extends  over  so 
much  of  the  Mediterranean 
coastline. 

All  this  lias  not  been  much  to 
the  lilting  of  the  LIS.  Washington 
only  reluctantly  agreed  to  allow 
Paris  to  play  toe  role  it  did. 

Right  to  the  end,  the  US  secre- 
tary of  state,  Warren  Chris- 
topher, did  his  best  to  elbow  his 
French  opposite  number,  Herv£ 
de  Chorette,  out  of  the  bargain- 
ing process. 

President  Jacques  Chirac 
stuck  to  his  guns,  apparently  de- 
termined to  give  substance  to 
his  ambitions  in  the  Arab  and 
Mediterranean  arena  — ambi- 
tions be  outlined  during  his  visit 
to  Lebanon  and  Egypt  in  April. 

But  there  were  limits  to  toe 
role  France  could  play.  Because 
It  did  no  more  than  act  generally 


in  favour  of  a settlement,  rather 
than  work  specifically  us  a medi- 
ator, France  would  not  have 
been  in  the  monitoring  group 
had  not  Syria  and  Lebanon  in- 
sisted that  it  should. 

Israel,  which  trusts  neither 
France  nor  Europe,  did  not  want 
toe  French  involved.  That  is  why 
the  EU  finds  the  Middle  East  sit- 
uation such  hard  going.  If  you 
want  to  act  as  a mediator,  earn  a 
place  at  the  negotiating  table  and 
promote  the  peace  process  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  US,  you 
need  to  be  approached  by  both 
warring  parties  and  to  be  In  a 
position  to  lean  on  both  of  them. 

Despite  toe  positive  role 
played  by  Paris  in  this  latest 
tragic  chapter  of  Lebanese  his- 
tory, that  is  not  true  of  either 
France  or  the  EU.  . 

(April  28/29) 


Khartoum  struggles  to  keep  southern  city 


Jean  H6l6ne  In  Juba 

EVERY  morning  the  drone  of  the 
first  cargo  aircraft  wakes  up  the 
inhabitants  of  Juba,  the  largest  city 
in  southern  Sudan.  The  city's  life 
line  to  the  capital,  Khartoum, 
1.300km  away  has  been  the  airlift 
Put  in  place  when  the  second  rebel- 
lion in  toe  south  began  13  years  ago. 

Juba,  half  of  whose. 180, 000  inhab- 
itants are  refugees,  is  very  different 
from  the  bustling,  overcrowded 
Arab  cities  of  the  north.  It  looks  like 
a typical  sprawling  African  city,  con- 
sisting mainly  of  mud  and  straw 
huts  with  a sprinkling  of  administra- 
tive buildings,  churches,1  mosques 
nnd  aid  agency  encampments. 
There  are  barracks  everywhere  — 
it  Is  thought  50  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation is  made  up  of  soldiers.  . 


Juba  is  isolated  in  toe  middle  of 
bush  controlled  by  toe  Sudan  Peo- 
ple's liberation  Army  (SPLA) . It  de- 
pends for  its  survival  on  its 
international  airport,  almost  as  busy 
as  Khartoum's,  and  on  the  White 
Nile,  plied  by  the  occasional  heavily 
protected  convoy  of  boats. 

Paulino  Laku  Kedia,  assistant 
governor  of  Bahr  al-Jebel  state, 
claims  the  province  has  been  virtu- 
ally liberated,  though  he  admits  that 
guerrilla  forces  have  cut  off  roads  to 
toe  north  and  to  all  neighbouring 
countries  except  Zaire. 

Even  though  the  SPLA  is  not 
right  at  the  city  gates,  Juba  is  under 
siege.  Its  inhabitants , fear  being 
bombarded  by  rebel  forces,  which 
have  succeeded  ip  getting  close 
enough  to  shell  toe  town  on  four  oc- 
casions since  1988.  . . 


The  situation  has  been  particu- 
larly precarious  since  the  SPLA'a 
major  offensive  in  early  November, 
which  caused  panic  in  Khartoum. 
The  government  thought  it  vital  to 
hang  on  to  a city  it  see9  as  symbolis- 
ing Sudanese  unity.  So  it  pulled  out 
all  the  stops  to  keep  control  of  Juba: 
an  airlift  of  nine  daily  flights  over  a 
five-week  period  made  it  possible  to 
bring  in  enough  troops,  food  and 
equipment  to  check  a rebel  advance 
along  the  Kit  river,  60km  south  of 
toe  city. 

But  the  fall  of  Pochala,  on  toe 
Ethiopian  border,  In  March  re- 
vealed the  existence  of  a new  al- 
liance between  the  SPLA  and 
Ethiopia.  This  could  prove  danger- 
ous even  if,  for  the  time,:  being, 
regular  troops  control  the » environs, 
of!  Juba  as  far  as  Yel,  which  lies 
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Church  regrets  its 
role  in  ‘dirty  war* 


13 


Christine  Legrand  in  Buenos 
Aires  and  Henri  Tlncq 

IN  A document  published  on 
April  27  in  Buenos  Aires,  die 
Argentine  Catholic  Church 
asked  "forgiveness  for  the  misdeeds 
that  couid  be  attributed  to  it”.  The 
Church  fathers  admitted  that  they 
had  not  been  active  enough  in  pre- 
venting the  repression  by  the  mili- 
tary regime  during  the  "dirty  war" 
in  the  1970s,  which  resulted  in  thou- 
sands of  people  being  killed  or 
"disapijeared".  Human  rights  organ- 
isations pul  the  number  of  victims 
who  died  or  disappeared  during  the 
seven  years  of  militnrv  terror  at 
30.000. 

This  belated  admission  of  guilt 
comes  a few  months  after  ihe  moth- 
ers of  a number  of  the  "disap- 
peared" wrote  to  the  Pope  asking 
him  to  gel  the  Argentine  Church  to 
make  its  position  clear.  A first  step 
was  taken  in  December,  when  the 
bishops  made  tin-  following  confes- 
sion: "We  did  nut  succeed  in  mea- 
suring the  gravity  nf  (he  malady  that 
was  attacking  the  fabric  of  society. 
We  erred  out  of  n lack  of  realism." 

’ll  tat  inadequate  declaration  was 
publicly  criticised.  The  April  L'7 
statement  is  clearer.  Hie  episcopate 
repents  and  "humbly"  asks  to  be  for- 
given for  the  mistakes  it  unde  dur- 
ing the  1970s.  It  accepts  that 
“Catholics  justified  systematic  vio- 
lence", and  highlights  the  participa- 
tion of  “many  sons  of  the  Church"  in 
"immoral  and  atrocious"  acts  of  re- 
pression against  guerrillas,  acts 
"which  shame  us  nil". 

Argentines  have  been  waiting  for 
this  kind  of  document  for  20  years. 
But  it  does  not  accept  any  direct  re- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  the 
Church  as  an  institution,  stressing 
instead  the  fact  that  priests  and 
Catholic  activists  were  active  in 
guerrilla  movements  as  well  as  in 
the  security  forces. 

The  silence,  not  to  say  con- 
nivance, of  tiie  Argentine  episcopate 
during  the  military  dictatorship  re- 
mains a mystery,  particularly  when 
it  is  compared  with  the  response  of 
the  Chilean  and  Brazilian  bishops, 
who  were  much  more  willing  to  at- 
tack their  military  regimes. 
Argentine  bishops  were  such 


zealous  supporters  of  the  regime 
that  they  even  censored  the  cele- 
brated prayer  in.  tiie  magnificat, 
which  goes:  "He  hath  put  down  the 
mighty  front  their  seat,  and  hath 
exalted  the  humble  and  meek." 

Their  attitude  was  all  the  more 
surprising  because  Argentina  was 
one  of  the  Latin  American  countries, 
along  with  El  Salvador,  where  the 
Church  was  hardest  hit  by  civil  war. 
One  nf  its  bishops.  Mgr  Angelleli, 
died  in  a mysterious  car  accidcul  in 
1976.  Eleven  priests  untl  two  nuns 
were  murdered  by  security  forces. 
And  dozens  of  priests,  seminarists, 
monks  nnd  lay  preachers  were  im- 
prisoned and  tori u red.  nr  simply 
“disappeared". 

Yet  the  Argentine  episcopate, 
which  is  deeply  divided  in  its  atti- 
tude to  that  period,  has  not  said  a 
single  word  about  that  grisly  record. 
Only  a liny  minority  of  liberal- 
minded  bishops,  led  by  Mgr  Miguel 
Hesnyne,  Archbishop  of  Viediua. 
lias  made  any  public  attempt  at  face- 
saving.  When  the  Pope  visited 
Vii.-dma  in  1987.  Mgr  llesnyiie  made 
critical  remarks  about  the  Church, 
“which  has  m«i  identified  with  tin- 
poor  or  the  persecuted'*. 

It  look  almost  KJ  more  years  fur 
the  Church  in  Argentina  to  come 
around  to  making  a collective  con- 
fession ut"  guilt. 

“This  document  makes  a contri- 
bution to  the  pacification  of  Argen- 
tine society,"  said  Senator  Eduardo 
Vac  a of  the  ruling  Juslicinlisl  Parly. 
"Its  altitude  should  be  imitated  by 
ail  sections  of  society. “ 

Members  of  human  rights  organ- 
isations. however,  feel  that  the 
Church  “has  minimised  its  responsi- 
bilities". They  reject  the  bishops'  at- 
tempt to  put  guerrilla  warfare  and 
state  terrorism  on  the  same  level  by 
referring  to  toe  responsibility  of 
“sons  of  die  Church"  in  both  camps. 

The  Nobel  Peace  Piize  winner, 
Adolfo  Perez  Esquivel,  said:  "It’s  the 
theory  of  the  two  devils.  The 
Church  does  not  accept  that  there 
were  victims  of  the  military  crack- 
down who  had  no  connections  at  all 
with  either  camp."  He  regards  the 
document  as  "totally  watered-down” 
and  says  it  is  full  of  "evasive  and  un- 
cou  rageous  language”. 

(May  2) 


150km  southwest  of  the  city  on  the 
road  to  Zaire. 

“You  don't  need  an  escort  to  drive 
there,”  says  an  aid  worker.  “But 
make  sure  you’re  not  tiie  first  per- . 
son  to  take  that  road  In  toe  morn- 
ing, just  in  case  rebels  have  laid 
mines  during  the  night” 

The  ubiquitous  security  services 
keep  a very  close  eye  on  all  expatri-  '■ 
ates  and  visitors,  and  local  Inhabi- 
tants are  nervous  of  being  seen 
talking  to  foreigners.  Few  people 
are  allowed  outside  Juba's  peri- 
meter, to  prevent  information  being  - 
passed  to  the  rebels.  , • 

;In  June  1992  the  SPLA  came 
close  to  taking  Jubn,  after  infittrat-: 
ing  it  with  a "filth  column”.  Hie 
ruthless  crackdown  that  ensued  is. 
Still  fresh  in:  everyone's  mind.  The 
so-called  White  House,  where  inter- 
rogations took  place,  is  r€Jmem-' 
bered  with  horror. 

1 A3  though  fertile,  the  surrounding: 


countryside  has  been  deserted  as  a 
result  of  tiie  war,  and  Juba  would 
survive  for  only  three  months  at 
most  on  local  form  output.  In  an  at- 
tempt to  reduce  this  costly  reliance 
on  food  from  outside,  local  govern- 
ment officials  are  granted  two 
"farming  days”  a week  so  tliat  they 
can  work  the  land.  . 

Sudan's  Muslim  leaders  are  still 
trying  to  divide  the  Christian  and 
auimlst  African  tribes.  They  have 
been  exploiting  the  hostility  felt  by 
the  BAri  and  the  MBdi,  the  main 
local  tribes  in  Juba,  towards  toe 
Dinka  (the  largest  ethnic  group  in 
southern  Sudan  and  in  the  rebel 
army),  who  dominated  them  during 
the  south's  period  of  semi-autonomy 
from  1972  to  1983.  • 

But  neither  that,  ploy  nor  the 
SPLA'8  divisions  have  given  a deci- 
sive; advantage  to  the  Islamist 
regime  in  Khartoum. 

(May  2) 
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Changing  times  leave  Japan’s 
pensioners  out  in  the  cold 


GUARDIAN  WEEKLY 
May  12  1696 


Philippe  Ports  In  Tokyo 

THE  couple  were  found  dead 
in  their  car,  huddled  to- 
gether in  Shin  Klba,  near  an  In- 
dustrial zone  east  of  Tokyo.  Aged 
about  60,  they  had  died  of  cold 
and  undernourishment.  The 
woman  had  apparently  outlived 
her  partner  by  a week. 

They  had  been  living  in  the  car 
for  four  years.  After  being 
evicted  from  their  flat  because 
they  could  no  longer  afford  the 
rent,  they  had  packed  what  re- 
mained of  their  belongings  Into 
the  car,  an  old  model  that  sug- 
gested they  must  once  have  had 
a more  affluent  lifestyle,  and  set 
off  to  begin  a new  life  as  -trav- 
ellers'* in  the  big  city. 

When  the  man  could  no  longer 
find  odd  jobs,  the  petrol  ran  out 
and  the  car  came  to  a halt.  An 
employee  of  a supermarket  near 
where  the  car  was  parked,  its 
tyres  flat  and  windows  covered 
with  newspaper,  remembers  that 
two  weeks  before  the  bodies  were 
found  the  woman  had  asked  for 
some  water.  Neighbours  said  she 
had  been  a piano  teacher.  The 


couple's  only  possessions  were  a 
gas  ring  but  no  gas,  some  blan- 
kets and  a few  coins. 

The  proportion  of  elderly 
among  the  homeless  in  affluent 
Japan  highlights  the  shortcom- 
ings of  a system  that  is  supposed 
to  care  for  those  who  are  no 
longer  productive. 

Anyone  wishing  to  benefit  from 
the  state  pension  scheme  must 
have  contributed  for  at  least  25 
years.  After  40  years'  contribu- 
tions, he  or  she  Is  entitled  to 
$680  a month.  Those  who  have 
foiled  to  contribute,  or  have  not 
contributed  enough*  can  apply 
for  support  to  local  authorities.  ' ~ 
Rut  they  must  prove  they  are 
destitute  and  have  no  family. 
Many  prefer  to  exclude  themselves 
from  society,  and  end  up  living 
under  canvas  in  parks  or  in  card- 
board boxes  in  cellars  or  subwqys. 

When  France  was  brought  to  a 
standstill  In  December  1995  by 
strikers  determined  to  hang  on 
to  their  entitlements,  there  was  a 
widespread  feeling  in  Japan  that 
France  must  be  a very  rich 
country  if  it  could  afford  to  do 
that  kind  of  thing. 


Home  alone  . . . The  plight  of  the  elderly  homeless  highlights  the  shortcomings  of  the  system  in  Japan 


Filial  devotion  used  to  be  the 
keystone  of  a Japanese  system  of 
values  bequeathed  by  Confu- 
cianism, but  it  has  not  survived 
urbanisation  and  the  loosening 
of  family  ties:  today,  85  per  cent 


of  Japanese  die  in  hospitals  or 
old  people’s  homes. 

Japan’s  population  is  ageing 
so  fast  that  the  government  will 
be  forced  to  reconsider  its  con- 
cept of  the  minimal  state.  The 


Cambodia’s  Chinese  start  to  smile  again 


Jean-Cfaude  Pomontl 

in  Phnom  Penh  reports 
on  the  economic  clout 
of  an  ethnic  minority 


LU  IS  a happy  old  man.  Every 
morning,  he  crosses  the  boule- 
vard to  get  a better  look  at  his 
newly  built  fouratorey  hotel.  In  a tew 
months'  time,  when  the  interior  deco- 
ration is  finished,  his  children  will 
organise  a lavish  inauguration. 

For  the  next  two  or  three  years 
Lu  will  not  find  it  easy  to  fill  his 
hotel.  Since  UN  observers  pulled 
out  at  the  end  of  1993,  Phnom 
Penh’s  hotels  have  suffered  from 
excess  capacity.  Room  prices  have 
gone  through  the  floor,  and  several 
hotels  have  had  to  close. 

But  Lu  is  not  too  worried.  With 
the  security  situation  greatly  im- 
proved, tourists  are  beginning  to 
creep  back.  His  30-room  hotel  is  well 
located  in  the  centre  of  the  Khmer 
capital,  and  has  a good  selection  of 
dance  halls,  massage  parlours  and 
bare  within  walking  distance.  His 
children's  future  is  assured. 

Lu,  who  is  a member  of  Cambo- 
dia's ethnic  Chinese  conun  unity,  is 
lucky  to  be  alive.  He  had  a small 
grocery  store  before  Cambodia  was 
ravaged  by  war,  When  the  Khmer 
Rouge  emptied  Phnom  Penh  of  its 
population  in  1975,  he  was  sepia- 
rated from  his  family.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  ethnic  Chinese  died,  and  as 
many  again  sought  refuge  in  neigh- 
bouring Vietnam. 

Lu.  who  was  sent  to  a forest- 
clearing  camp  on  the  Thai  border, 
somehow  managed  • to  survive. 
When  the  Vietnamese  army  occu- 
pied Cambodia  in  1979.  over- 
running the  Khmer  Rouge,  he  spent 
six  months  trying  in  vain  to  trace 
his  family,  Then  came  what  he  de- 
scribes as  "the  happiest  day  of  my 
life"  when  he  arrived  in  the  town  of 
Kompong  Thom.  There,  in  the 
home  of  one  of  the  few  Chinese  liv- 
ing there,  he  was  reunited  with  his 
three  sons  and  one  of  his  daughters. 


His  wife  and  other  daughter  had 
died  of  malnutrition  and  disease. 

Lu  returned  with  his  four  chil- 
dren to  Phnom  Penh,  where  he  met 
a nephew  who  had  occupied  a two- 
storey  building  and  an  adjoining 
patch  of  waste  land  in  the  centre.  Lu 
took  over  the  city  land  and  set  up  a 
stall  selling  bowls  of  Chinese  soup. 
He  saved  enough  to  build  a wooden 
shack,  which  in  time  turned  into  a 
cate.  Eventually,  with  the  help  of 
other  members  of  the  Chinese  com- 
munity. he  was  able  to  borrow 
enough  money  to  go  into  business 
with  his  nephew.  Together  they 
built  the  hotel. 

In  accordance  with  a widespread 
Chinese  custom,  Lu  remarried  as 
he  was  approaching  70.  this  time  to 
a woman  20  years  his  junior  who 
could  look  after  him  in  his  old  age 
In  1994  he  revisited  Canton,  the 
Chinese  city  from  which  his  parents 
had  emigrated  when  he  was  four, 
and  located  some  distant  cousins. 

As  Chinese  schools  were  allowed 
to  reopen  In  Cambodia  in  1990,  his 
grandchildren’s  education  will  not  be 
a problem.  Chinese  community  life 
has  come  back  Into  its  own. 

Before  the  country  was  engulfed 
by  hostilities  in  1970,  there  were 
about  500,000  ethnic  Chinese  in 
Cambodia.  200,000  of  them  in 
Phnom  Penh.  Most  came  originally 
from  Guangdong  province.  The  gov- 
ernment puts  their  present  number 
at  300,000,  with  SO  per  cent  concen- 
trated in  the  capital  because  several 
provinces  remain  unsafe. 

To  finance  their  projects  they  rely 
on  help  from  wealthy  overseas  Chi- 
nese in  Singapore,  Kuala  Lumpur, 
Bangkok  and  Hong  Kong.  They 
control  the  gold  trade  in  the  capi- 
tal’s central  market.  Chinese  stalls 
■ are  prominent  in  other  smaller  mar- 
kets in  Phnom  Penh  and  provincial 
towns.  Their  signs,  usually  red  and 
gold,  are  increasingly  often  written 
in  Chinese  characters.  • 

Teng  Boo  Ma,  president  of  Cam- 
bodia’s new  chamber  of  commerce 
arid  reportedly  the  wealthiest  mdn 
In  the  country,  is  of  Chinese  origin. 


Ol  the  24  people  who  sit  on  the 
chamber's  management  board,  17 
speak  Chinese.  The  Association  of 
Cambodian  Chinese,  reconstituted 
in  1990,  has  already  opened  13 
schools  and  restored  five  temples  in 
Phnom  Penh. 

The  Chinese  are  the  biggest 
donors  of  funds  to  public  projects. 
They  contributed  $400,000  towards 
the  financing  of  a new  boulevard 
overlooking  the  Mekong  river  in 
Phnom  Penh  — and  named  after 
Hun  Sen.  joint  prime  minister,  who 
opened  it  in  January.  The  state  is 
strapped  for  cash  and  often  calls  on 
private  capital  to  help  finance  public 
utilities,  a practice  also  common  In 
Thailand.  In  the  two  kingdoms,  as  In 
other  countries  in  the  region,  politics 
and  business  makegood  bedfellows. 


OVERSEAS  Chinese,  who 
act  as  economic  pacemak- 
ers throughout  southeast 
Asia,  are  leading  foreign  investors 
in  Cambodia,  which  gets  most  of  its 
aid  from  Western  countries  and 
Japan.  When  Cambodia  joins  the  As- 
sociation of  South  East  Asian  Na- 
tions, probably  in  1997,  that  trend 
will  probably  gather  momentum. 

Overseas  Chinese  obtained  sev- 
eral  generous  forestry  concessions 
from  the  government  last  year  — 
triggering  a controversy  in  the 
process,  when  King  Norodom  Siha- 
nouk said  in  February  that  defor- 
estation constituted  as  great  a threat 
to  the  country’s  survival  as  warfare. 

The  Chinese  act  as  a useful  chan- 
nel for  foreign  capital  because,  after 
25  years  of  war  and  massacres, 
Cambodia's  business  regulations  re- 
main ill-defined.  It  is  therefore  vital 
to  have  good  contacts.  Id  that  re- 
spect the  Chinese  have  a decisive 
advantage:  they  know  the  lie  of  the 
land  and  its  politicians. 

Foreign  companies  are  moving 
into  Cambodia  fast.  The  Taiwanese 
group  Thtung  has  decided  on  an  Ini- 
tial investment  of  $26  million  in  an 
office  equipment  factory.  Other  Tai- 
wanese firms  have  obtained  licences 
to  broadcast  television  programmes 


on  six  channels.  The  Thais  and  Sin- 
gaporeans dominate  the  hotel  sec- 
tor. Malaysian  Helicopter  Systems 
has  sunk  $10  million  into  the  re- 
launch of  Royal  Air  Cambodge. 

There  would  not  be  such  interest 
in  Cambodia  had  not  the  local  Chi- 
nese community  got  its  act  together 
at  the  beginning  of  the  nineties.  Lu 
was  not  the  only  person  to  have 
made  it  thanks  to  the  mutual  aid 
networks  based  on  trust  that  have 
re-formed  in  the  past  few  years  os  a 
result  of  an  improved  business  envi- 
ronment. Local  authorities  often 
turn  for  help  to  the  Chinese,  who 
arouse  little  resentment  among 
Cambodians,  whereas  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  poor  Vietnamese 
immigrant  workers  an?  generally 
unpopular. 

Lu  is  not  just  content  with  snvi  ng 
money  for  his  children,  grandchil- 
dren and  grandnephews.  Worthy 
patriarch  that  he  Is,  he  likes  to 
spend  Sunday  afternoons  with  his 
family  a few  kilometres  north  of 
Phnom  Penh,  in  one  of  the  300 
open-air  restaurants  which  have 
mushroomed  on  the  west  hank  of 
the  Mekong,  and  which  offer  deli- 
cious dishes  of  game,  fish  and  shell- 
fish. The  spot  is  a favourite  meeting 
place  of'  the  capital’s  new  bour- 
geoisie. It  is  there  that  local  Chinese 
like  to  take  their  business  partners 
from  Bangkok  or  Singapore. 

„ Dragon  Air  flights  from  Hong 
Kong  to  Phnom  Penh  are  often 
packed  with  punters,  who  make  for 
the  capital's  numerous  authorised 
and  clandestine  gambling  dens. 
Other  services  are  provided  by  the 
city's  more  than  10,000  prostitutes, 
many  of  them  children.  Three  golf 
courses  backed  by  foreign  capital, 

are  due  to  open  this  year. 

When  the  country  Was  short  of 
foreign  capital,  the  royal  government 
toyed  with  the  idea  of  building  a new 
town,  provisionally  called  Chlna- 
Cambodia  City,  on  a huge  site  just 
south  of  Phnom  Penh,  with  the  aim 
of  taking  In  up  to  200;000  overseas 
Chinese,  in  particular  those  who  de- 
claeto  leave  Hong  Kong  In  1997. 


hcnlth  ministry  in  looking  into  a 
system  of  home  cure  for  the  old, 
expected  to  number  28  million 
by  1 999.  The  scheme  will  serve 
as  an  example  to  the  rest  of  Asia. 

(April  26) 


All  In  mgh  the  iH'iiject  was  shelved 
in  ISJM4,  it  made  it  easier  for  parlia- 
ment lu  pass  a law  on  iiiimigndiun, 
apixirently  Inilur-nuidc  fur  Chinese 
investors,  which  siH'cificd  that 
“aliens  who  have  received  ail  autho- 
risation to  invest,  us  well  ns  mcm- 
bers  of  their  immediate  family,  arc 
entitled  to  reside  permanently  in 
the  kingdom  of  Cambodia". 

Hie  future  looks  rosy  for  l lie  Chi- 
nese cnniinimily.  To  be  sure,  the 
bribes  they  need  to  pay  to  gel  nil  au- 
(hiirisutiim  or  local  police  protection 
have  increased  in  the  past  year.  But 
llm  Chinese  are  old  hands  ill  such 
practices. 

Thunks  to  IochI  and  overseas  Chi- 
nese,  Cambodia  1ms  slowly  but 
surely  been  cuugli(  up  in  the  mo- 
mentum of  its  neighbours.  The  Inst 
real  fighting  against  (hr  Khmer 
Rouge  is  confined  to  the  area  near 
the  Thai  border.  In  the  longer  term, 
Cmnbodia  is  destined  to  become  a 
country  of  tourism  and  transit  be- 
tween the  two  great  cities  of 
Mnngkok  and  I In  Chi  Mitili  Clly. 

There  are  those  who  are  taking 
advantage  of  Cambodia’s  still  em- 
bryonic administration  to  deal  in 
drugs;  others  have  organised  net- 
works to  help  people  in  mainland 
China  leave  their  country  — many, 
young  refugees  moulder  In  cheap 
Phnom  Penh  hotels  waiting  to  get 
the  passport  that  may  enable  them 
to  join  a relative  somewhere  else  In 
the  world. 

Lu  is  right  to  feel  confident  about 
the  future.  The  economic  clout  of 
local  Chinese  and  the  support  they 
can  muster  froni  abroad  are  now 
such  that  any  reversal  of  their  for- 
tunes seems  unlikely.  Lu  would  like  ( 
to  go  on  one  last  trip  to  Canton, 
home  of  his  ancestors.  His  three” 
sons  and  Ids  nephew  ard,  after  all, 
old  enough  now  to  keep  the  family 
concern  On  a profitable  course.  ! 

(April  24)  ;; 
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U.N.  Says  Israel  Took  Aim  at  Qana  Camp 


John  M.  Qoahko 


THE  ISRAELI  artillery 
shelling  that  killed  about  100 
civilian  refugees  at  a . U.N. 
base  in  southern  Lebanon  last 
month  was  triggered  when 
Lebanese  Hezbollah  guerrillas  fired 
rockets  Into  Israel  from  two  nearby 
locations  and  then  took  refuge  in- 
side the  base,  according  to  a U.N. 
investigation  of  the  incident. 

Whether  Israel  retaliated  by 
deliberately  firing  at  the  base  is  still 
being  debated  by  senior  U.N. 
officials,  according  to  sources  famil- 
iar with  the  inquiry.  Some  said  the 
evidence  points  to  a conclusion  that 
the  Israelis  acted  deliberately,  but 
others  said  more  information  is 
needed  before  a judgment  can  be 
made. 

The  sources  were  referring  to  the 
findings  of  a still  secret  and  incom- 
plete probe  conducted  by  Dutch 
Brigadier  General  Frank  Van  Kap- 
pen,  a military  adviser  to  Secretary 
General  Boutros  Boutros-Glmli.  The 
sources,  citing  the  sensitive  nature 
of  the  situation,  nil  refused  to  be 
identified  more  closely.  Some  have 
seen  all  or  pari  of  Van  Kappen's 
draft,  and  some  acknowledged  that 
their  information  was  second  hand. 

Immediately  after  the  artillery 
blitz  on  April  18.  there  were  reiwrls 
tliat  guerrillas  from  Hezbollah,  a 
militant  Shiite  Muslim  militia,  had 
fired  Katyusha  rockets  across  the 
Israeli  border  from  at  least  one  loca- 
tion near  the  U.N.  base  at  Qana. 
However,  there  previously  had  been 
no  information  that  at  least  some  of 
the  guerrillas  fled  into  the  camp  and 
were  there  when  the  Israelis 
launched  their  bombardment. 


Israeli  military  officers  knew  the 
U.N.  camp  was  filled  with  civilian 
refugees,  and  the  death  toll  drew 
world-wide  criticism.  It  also  led 
President  Clinton  to  send  Secretary 
of  State  Warren  Christopher  to 
broker  a ceasefire. 

• Israel  steadfastly  has  denied  that 
it  intentionally  attacked  thecamp.  It 
said  it  was  retaliating  against  the 
site  nearby  from  which  Hezbollah 
had  feed  the  rockets,  and  a top  Is- 
raeli general  said  on  the  day  of  the 
assault  that  his  gunners  had  over- 
shot their  mark.  But  some  of  the 
sources  here  said  that  the  initial 
draft  of  Van  Kappen’s  report  cited 
the  available  evidence  as  pointing  to 
an  informed  judgment  that  Israel 
knew  it  was  firing  at  (he  camp. 

However,  other  sources,  includ- 
ing at  least  one  who  has  seen  Van 
Kappen's  draft,  said  the  question  of 
Israel's  intent  was  still  open,  with 
one  comparing  it  to  “the  missing 
piece  in  a jigsaw  puzzle."  These 
sources  said  that  in  hopes  of  an- 
swering that  question  more  defini- 
tively, senior  U.N.  officials  have 
asked  the  Israeli  government  for 
more  detailed  information  and  are 
awaiting  a reply. 

Some  diplomats  at  the  United 
Nations  have  suggested  that  tile 
United  States,  which  hail  backed 
Israel's  air,  ground  and  sea  incur- 
sions into  Lebanon  as  legitimate 
self-defense,  might  be  exerting 
pressure  to  ensure  that  the  report 
does  not  blame  Israel  for  deliber- 
ately targeting  the  base.  U.S.  offi- 
cials said  they  would  have  no 
comment  at  this  rime,  but  diplomats 
friendly  to  the  Jewish  state  empha- 
sized that  Van  Kappen’s  investiga- 
tion had  established  conclusively 
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that  Hezbollah  guerrillas  were  in 
the  camp  at  the  time  it  was  attacked. 

According  to  the  various  sources, 
Van  Kappen's  investigation  deter- 
mined that  guerrillas  opposing  Is- 
rael’s continued  occupation  of  a 
"security  zone"  strip  of  land  in 
southern  ljfbauon  had  been  moving 
in  and  out  of  the  U.N.  camp  manned 
by  Fijian  peacekeeping  troops  since 
the  Israeli  offensive  against  Hezbol- 
lah began  on  April  1.  Some  of  the 
guerrillas  even  had  their  families  liv- 
ing among  the  refugees  who  had 
(locked  to  the  camp  in  hopes  that 
the  U.N.  flag  would  protect  them 
from  Israeli  shelling. 

rrhe  sources  said  the  guerrillas, 
working  in  small  groups  of  two  or 
three,  established  a pattern  of  com- 
ing out  of  the  camp  to  lob  mortar- 
launched  rockets  into  Israel  and 
then  fleeing  back  inside.  The  Fijian 
troops  were  unable  to  force  them 
out,  and  in  one  clash  the  week  be- 


fore the  Israeli  shelling,  a U.N.  sol- 
dier was  shot  in  the  chest. 

The  Israelis  were  aware  that 
guerrillas  were  using  the  camp,  the 
sources  said,  but  avoided  firing  on  it 
prior  to  (lie  April  18  bombardment. 
On  that  date,  the  sources  said,  guer- 
rillas launched  rockets  into  Israel 
from  locations  5U0  meters  and  200 
meters  from  the  camp,  after  which 
at  leasL  two  or  three  ran  inside.  An 
Israeli  reconnaissance  drone  flying 
over  the  area  relayed  information 
back  on  the  sites  from  which  the 
rockets  were  fired,  and  Israeli  gun- 
ners then  launched  the  bombard- 
ment that  leveled  the  U.N.  camp. 

The  UuiLed  Nations  has  asked 
Israel  to  give  it  the  information  col- 
lected by  the  reconnaisance  drone 
and  to  explain  how  it  was  used  in 
the  subsequent  Israeli  targeting  de 
cisions.  The  sources  said  there  was 
no  indication  yet  of  whether  Israel 
will  comply. 


Serbs  Stir  Hatred  of  Muslim  Neighbors 


John  Pomfret  In  Kapetanl 

THE  FACT'  that  ZijMl  Kape 
tanovic  has  a hard  head  might 
have  saved  his  life  last  week. 
Kapetauovic,  his  17-yearokl  daugh- 
ter and  his  wife,  all  Muslims,  were 
attempting  to  visit  their  homes  for 
the  first  time  in  four  years  when 
they  were  caught  In  an  ambush  set 
by  armed  Serbs  — the  same  men 
who  rousted  them  from  this  quaint 
hillside  farming  village  in  1992.  One 
man  carrying  a 4-foot  plank  slipped 
up  behind  Kapetanovic  and  whacked 
him  in  the  back  of  the  head. 

“You,  too,  have  come  back," 
Kapetanovic  remembered  the 
Serb’s  telling  him  before  he  was 
sent  sprawling. 

Kapetanovic  was  one  of  the  luck- 
ier ones.  The  Serb  attack  left  two 
Muslims  dead.  While  a statement 
by  officials  of  the  NATO  peace- 
keeping force  in  Bosnia  said  the 
Muslims  probably  died  after  fleeing  ■ 
into  a minefield,  NATO  officers  and 
witnesses  said  Serb  gunfire  was  ac- 
tually to  blame. 

The  Serb  ambush  of  the  group  of 
unarmed  Muslims  in  the  rplling 
hills  of  northwestern  Bosnia  was 
the  moat  serious  clash  bptwpen 
Bosnia's  warring  parties  since  a 
peace  pact  was  riegotiated  in  Day- 
ton,  Ohio,  in  November  and  signed 
In  Faria  the  following  month.  It 
follows  a pattern  of  assaults,  demon- 
strations and  intimidation  that  have 
marked  the  latest  phase  of  the 
implementation  of  the  peace  deal. 


Western  officials  say  the  problem 
is  that  Serbs  do  not  want  Muslims  to 
return  home,  although  the  Dayton 
accord  clearly  gives  them  that  right. 
The  Serbs  forced  1 million  Muslims 
from  their  homes  throughout  north- 
ern and  eastern  Bosnia  under  a pol- 
icy that  came  to  be  known  as 
“ethnic  cleansing.’’  Bosnian  Serb 
nationalist  leaders  worry  that  air 
lowing  even  some  of  those  people 
to  return  would  undercut  every- 
thing they  fought  for:  an  ethnically 
pure  state  and  an  ideology  of  sepa- 
ratism and  nationalism- 
“This  is  going  to  be  the  next  chal- 
lenge of  the  Dayton  accord:  Will 
people  be  allowed  to  return  home?" 
said  Margriet  Frins,  an  official  with 
the  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees  in  the  northeast  Bosnian 
city  of  Thzty.  ; ' r , 

The  struggle  for.  Kapetani  exem- 
plifies a contest  ajl  around  Bosnia 
for  the  future  of  this  country.  If  peo-' 
pie  can  go  home,  then  Bosnia  has' 
some  , hope  of  patching  together 
some. -semblance  Of  ife  historical 
multiethnic  society  fo  Which  people 
lived  in  peace  ail’d,  .despite  preju- 
dices; sought  to  express  their  differ 
ences  through  ^riteans  Other  thari 
masB  rape  and  executions,; Impris- 
onment and  ambuphes. , ; S . 

: If  those  who  fled  canfliot  go  bdtne, 
then  Bosnia  risks; partition:Tnto. 

three  ethnically  hoihogeneotiSirfunl- 

states  -f-  Muslim, ’Croat,  and  Serb.  . 

ThW.  U-S.  diplomats  say,  would 
lead  to  fflsastelr.  The  Serb  and  Croat 
states  would  be  tempted  to  nibble  at 


the  Muslim  state,  which  they  sur- 
round. And  the  Muslim  state,  des- 
perate for  support,  would  be  an  easy 
target  for  radical  Islamic  elements 
from  the  Middle  East  seeking  a 
base  in  Europe. 

The  regional  balance  of  power 
has  little  to  do,  however,  with 
Kapetanovic’8  desire  to  go  home. 
His  problems,  while  more  prosaic, 
arejust  as  pressing. 

Kapetanovic,  42,  a construction 
worker,  has  lived  with  his  family  in 
a two-room  Bhack  in  a village  less 
than  a mile,  from  Kapetani  since 
Serbs  chased  his  family  from  their 
house  four  years  ago.  His  landlord 
is  dropping  hints  that  the  sooner  he 
and  the  rest  of  his  family  leave,  the 
better. 

The  reason  Is'that  other  refugees  „ 
are  slowly  returning  fe  Bosnia  and 
space  around’KapeJandvic's  adopted 
village  of  Uikavica  is  getting,  tight. 
.People  kwe  started  trickling  back; 
from  Getinariy,  Sweden  dnd  other 
European  countries  that  took  them 
1 id  when  w^r  erupted  in'Bpania  id 
19$>2.  • '.;r'  ' 

■: ■ Prins1  fold  tHb  trickle  Is  expected 
to  turn  Into  ft  flood  in  July,  after  Eu- 
rope’s school  year  ends.  Then,  thou- 
sands of  Bosn|an  families  could  pack 
up  their  children  and  come  home. 
■European  Countries  are  also  threat  ; 
ening  to  revoke  the  refug^  status  of' 
mi any  of  thtee  people,  whkjh  fvould 
•force  them  back  ^nywaj. 

Kapetanovic  joined  about  400 
other  Muslims  on  "Monday  last 
week  on  .an  organized  return  to 


Kapetani  and  a neighboring  village. 
Under  a deal  worked  out  in  meet- 
ings with  Swedish  NATO  officers, 
Bosnian  Serb  police  had  pledged 
they  would  escort  the  Muslims  into 
the  town,  let  them  visit  a graveyard 
there  and  escort  them  out. 

But  the  Serb  police  never  showed 
up,  and,  after  waiting  for  four  hours 
at  a NATO  checkpoint,  about  50 
Muslims  decided  to  walk  home. 

At  first  the  journey  was  trouble- 
free.  Kapetanovic,  his  wife,  Mlrsada, 
and  daughter  Elvira  found  their 
house;  only  a roof  and  a frame  re- 
mained of  the  two-story  structure. 
Everything  else  — windows,  floors, 
furniture  — had  been  carted  away 
by  looting  Serbs. 

When  the  group  neared  the 
cemetery,  shots  rang  out  Serb 
thugs  had  positioned  themselves  in 


U.S.  Setting 
Bad  Example 
To  the  World 


EDITORIAL 


T'HE  United  Nations  has  tech- 
nically run  out  of  money.  The 
cause:  Member  countries,  that 
haven’t  anted. up  the)r  dues.  The 
biggest. debtor  by  far:  the  United 
States. 

The  United  Nations  won't  have 
to  lock  Its  doors  and  sell  the  of- 
fice furniture,  because  it  can  dip 
into  Its  separate  peacekeeping 
budget  to  stay  aflont  But  that 
kind  of  forced  budgetary  gim- 
mickry isn't  without  cost. 
Countries  that  have  provided 
troops  for  peacekeeping  mis- 
sions in  the  past  are  less  likely  to 
do  so  in  the  future  if  they're  not 
confident  of  getting  reimbursed. 
As  a result,  die  criteria  for  U.N. 
involvement  get  stiffer  and 
stiffen  It's  possible,  for  example, 
that  a relatively  small  U.N.  com- 
mitment to  peacekeeping  in 
Liberia  could  have  prevented  the 
recent  descent  into  chaos  (here, 
with  the  attendant  misery  for 
Liberians,  danger  for  Americans 
and  costs  to  the  U.S.  military. 
But  when  the  time  was  ripe,  the 
United  Nations  wasn't  prepared 
to  take  on  another  job. 

This  isn’t  all  bad,  as 
Republicans  In  Congress  have 
pointed  out  In  the  first  part  of 
this  decade,  U.N.  peacekeeping 
commitments  ballooned,  with 
the  number  of  blue-helraeted 
troops  skyrocketing  from  10,000 
to  90,000.  Today  there  are 
30,000.  The  U.N.  bureaucracy, 
while  shrinking,  still  has  frit  to 
trim. 

But  the  proper  response  Isn't 
to  withhold  money  that  the 
United  States  unquestionably 
owes.  Congress  this  year  appro- 
priated almost  enough  to  meet 
current-year  obligations,  but  ac- 
cumulated debt  still  tops  $1  bil- 
lion — more  than  what  will  likely 
be  owed,  at  year’s  end,  by  all 
other  U.N.  members  combined. 
This  reflects  not  only  concern 
about  bureaucratic  bloat  but 
general  Republican  hostility  to- 
ward the  United  Nations. 

Such  an  attitude  is  exceed- 
ingly shortsighted.  The  por- 
trayal of  the  United  Nations  as 
an  Instrument  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy  is  truer  today  than  it  has 
been  in  a.  long  time.  Almost 
.every  costly  U«N*  mission  in 


a meadow  on  both  sides  of  tije  road. / 'Bosnia,''  Iraq,  ..  the:  Middle;  East, 
One  Serb  tossed  a hand  grenajfeat  Angola  and  elsewhere  — r ls  pd- 
tha.  Muslim  group.  SeveraTof  the  vimcjlng  US.  goSlsf  ln  Haiti,  the 
Serbs  - then  charged  fo#  "crowd-.  ^United  ^fattens ehtfcoirh^jvtiat 
Wielding  truncheons. Twd.fepftifo*)  a ftiendjy  u,$.  in- 

the  panic,  qnfi  MasM  wuiM"  tifoia  ^«ovide4  poVer  for 

Into  a minefield’ arid -lost  ndr  letf  tab',  U.S.  'troop  - Withdrawal!  : It 


mediatelyi^hbHp  the  cheat  at  point?1 
Blank ■ rartge./«t  ifosst  ,lo„ fomw 

Muslims  lydre'wourided,  ' ; r:. 

■ S^edjsh  NATO  {mops  who  wejV 
suRW^d  to  ensure  that  fighting  did » 
gbE  flare  up  in  th&  area,  which  Is 
dari.of  the  2.5-mlIe  zope  pf  separA-. 
tioti  running  dong  Bpsql^s  old  fac- 
boh^  bjittfe  lines,  apparently  Med  ■ 
to  disarm  the  Serbs.  . 

• Under  the  Dayton  agreement,  no 
weapons  are  allowed  in  this  area. 
TheMualiriis  were  unarmed.  . , . 


U.N-  Ajpbaasddor  fcadeUiue 
Albright  ’ last  - week  ■ asked 
Congress-  to . authorize  payment 
of  the  U*S-  debt  rivet  £ five-year 
period  In  ; return  fof  cjbser  con- 
sultation ori  future  peacekeeping 
missions  And tr continuing  UiN. 
reform;  It’s  a reasonable  pro- 
posal, and  Congress  shohld 
agree.  At  the  moment,  the 
United  States  isn't  setting  much 
of  an  example. 


1 6 ajjc  toasljington  flost  / U .S. 


Clinton  Sets  Teen  Welfare  Standards 


Barbara  Vobejda 


PRESIDENT  Clinton  an- 
nounced last  weekend  a 
series  of  executive  actions  to 
force  states  to  end  welfare  benefits 
to  teenage  parents  wfyo  refuse  to 
finish  school  or  live  with  a responsi- 
ble adult. 

The  directive  was  aimed  pt  cor-. 
' reeling  what  is  considered  oiife  of 
: the  most  glaring  weaknesses  in  the 
nation's  welfare  system,  payment  of' 
benefits  to  young,  unmarried  moth- 
ers who  often  move  out  of  their 
homes,  end  their  education  and  fell 
into  ■ long-term  dependency  on 
: welfare. 

‘Wc  have  to  make  it  clear  that  a 
baby  doesn't  give  you  a right  and 
won’t  give  you  the  money  to  leave 
home  and  drop  out  of  school,’'  Clin- 
. ton  said  in  his  weekly  radio  address. 

While  about  half  the  states  have 
provisions  aimed  1 at  keeping 
teenage  parents  on  welfare  in 
school  and-  at  home,  the  presidents 
action  eventually  will  result  in  a 
national  ban  on  payments  to  thoBe 
who  refuse. 

In  an  election  year  when  welfare  is 
likely  to  figure  prominently,  last 
Saturday’s  announcement  allows 
Clinton  the  upper  hand,  if  tempo- 
rarily, to  claim  that  he  has  made 
progress  on  the  issue  while  the 
Republican  Congress  remains 
stalled  on  new  legislation  to  overhaul 
the  welfare  system.  The  Clinton 
administration  has  granted  "waivers" 
allowing  a majority  of  states  leeway 
from  federal  rules  to  experiment  in 
their  welfare  programs. 


Republicans  are  divided  about 
] whether  to  send  the  president  new 
: legislation.  However,  they  repeated 
their  claim  that  Clinton  has  stood  in 
the  way  of  welfare  reform  by  veto- 
. ing  legislation  passed  by  Congress 
last  year.  ■ ■ ■ 

“Bill  Clinton  and  the  liberals  in 
Washington  are  still  missing  the 
point:  real  welfare  reform  is  long 
1 Overdue,"  said  Michigan  Governor 
' John  Engier,  in  a statement  released 
by  the  Republican  Governors  Asso- 
ciation, which  he  chairs,  "We  can’t 
reform  welfare  and  break  the  cycle 
of  poverty  one  waiver  at  a time." 

Clinton  said  he  vetoed  the  wel- 
fare bill  because  it  went  too  far  in 
cutting  spending  for  the  poor  and 
making  huge  changes  in  foBter  care, 
aid  for  disabled  children  and  the 
food  stamp  and  school  lunch  pro- 
grams. He  also  said  it  did  too  little  to 
help  move  people  from  welfare  into 
the  work  force. 

Clinton  said  that  if  Congress 
sends  him  a "clean  welfare  reform 
plan,  that  demands  work,  demands 
responsibility,  protects  children  and 
helps  families  stay  together,  I will 
, sign  it  Until  then,  ID  keep  working 
to  do  everything  in  my  power  to  re- 
form welfare  step  by  Btep  and  state 
by  state."  ■ 

Compared  to  four  years  ago,  the 
president  said,  welfare  and  food 
stamp  rolls  are  down,  teenage  preg- 
nancy rates  have  declined  and  more 
welfare  recipients  are  working. 
Much  of  that  has  happened,  he  said, 
because  -his  administration  has 
granted  37  states  "waivers"  allowing 
flexibility  in  administering  Aid  to 


Families  with  Dependent  Children 
(AFDC),  the  basic  cash  welfare 
program. 

While  a major  redesign  of  the 
welfare  system  along  the  lines  pro- 
posed by  Clinton  in  1994  or  the 
Republican  plan  last  year  would  re- 
quire a change  in  federal  law,  the 
president  can  order  some  changes 
administratively,  such  as  those  he 
made  last  week.  Last  summer,  for 
example,  he  announced  that  states 
proposing  certain  changes  in  their 
welfare  programs,  such  as  work  re- 
quirements or  beefed  up  child  sup- 
port enforcement,  would  essentially 

‘The  only  way  for 
teen  mothers  to 
escape  the  welfare 
trap  Is  to  live  at  home 
and  stay  In  school1 

be  given  automatic  approval  by  the 
federal  government 

Welfare  reform  efforts  proposed 
by  Republicans  and  Democrats 
have  focused  heavily  on  teenage 
parents,  in  part  because  they  are 
the  group  most  likely  to  become 
long-term  welfare  recipients.  Half  of 
all  adults  on  AFDC,  about  2 million 
people,  had  their  first  children 
when  they  were  teenagers.  And 
only  about  half  of  adults  on  welfare 
have  high  school  degrees.  There 
are  no  firm  numbers  about  how 
many  unmarried  teenagers  are  on 


welfare.  About  half  a million  babies 
are  born  each  year  to  teenagers, 
most  of  whom  are  unmarried. 

Under  the  new  plnn,  the  first  of 
four  steps  would  require  all  states  to 
keep  teenage  mothers  in  school, 
denying  benefits  to  those  who  drop 
out  and  do  not  take  steps  to  com- 
plete their  high  school  educations. 

TWenty-slx  states,  including  Vir- 
ginia add  Maryland,  have  such  pro- 
visions and  the  president's  order 
would  require  other  states  to  adopt 
such  a measure.  He  said  the  admin- 
istration would  audit  the  progress  of 
every  state  and  make  the  results 
public. 

The  second  step  will  allow  states 
to  raise  the  benefits  of  teenage 
parents  who  stay  in  school.  States 
can  already  lower  benefits  for 
teenagers  who  drop  out  of  school 
but  until  now  could  not  pay  a bonus 
for  those  who  stay  in  school  without 
receiving  a federal  waiver.  Last 
week's  action  removes  the  need  for 
a waiver. 

That  approach,  which  has  been  in 
place  in  Ohio  since  1989,  has  im- 
proved high  school  graduation  rates 
significantly,  according  to  a study 
released  last  month. 

The  third  step  orders  states  to  re- 
quire any  teenage  mother  on  wel- 
fare who  has  already  dropped  out  to 
return  to  school  or  work  toward  a 
high  school  equivalency  degree. 
These  teenagers  must  also  sign  a 
“personal  responsibility  plan.” 
Under  the  plan,  unmarried  teen- 
agers under  age  18  receiving  wel- 
fare must  agree  to  stay  at  home  with 
a legal  guardian,  except  in  abusive 
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mid  ccrUiiii  other  circumstances, 
help  establish  paternity  and  obtain 
child  support  and.  in  some  cases,  at- 
tend parenting  classes. 

Finally,  the  president  urged 
states  to  require  that  teen  mothers 
on  welfare  live  at  home  or  with  a re- 
sponsible adult.  Although  states 
have  (he  authority  to  keep 
teenagers  on  welfare  at  home,  only 
21  states,  including  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  have  such  provisions  in 
plnce. 

'The  only  way  for  teen  mothers 
to  escape  the  welfare  trap  is  to  live 
at  home,  stay  in  school  and  get  the 
education  they  need  to  get  a good 
job,"  Clinton  said  In  his  address. 
"We  must  make  sure  the  welfare 
system  demands  that  teen  mothers 
follow  the  responsible  path  to  inde- 
pendence." 

A study  released  last  week  by  the 
Manpower  Demonstration  Re- 
search Corporation  found  that  the 
Ohio  program,  known  as  LEAP  — 
Learning,  Earning  and  Parenting  — 
increased  high  school  completion 
rates  by  nearly  20  percent  among 
AFDC  teenagers  already  enrolled  in 
school  when  they  entered  the 
program.  Employment  rates  among 
the  same  group  increased  by  40 
percent. 

Teenage  parents  in  LEAP  receive 
an  additional  $02  a month  welfare 
benefits  if  they  attend  school  regu- 
larly. But  if  they  drop  out  or  have 
too  many  unexcused  absences, 
their  benefit  Is  reduced  by  $62  a 
month. 

Neither  school  completion  nor 
employment  roles  was  improved  for 
those  teenagers  on  welfare  who  had 
already  dropped  out  of  school  when 
they  were  enrolled  in  the  LEAP 
program. 
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African  Women  Fight  Abuse 


INTERNATIONAL,  U.S.  /®Jje  tiJasIjinston  fJost  1 7 


Court  to  Review  Law’s  Curb 


: Stephen  Buckley  In  Nairobi 

AFTER  more  than  30 years  of 
being  threatened,  chased, 
slapped,  thrown,  punched, 
kicked,  choked,  whipped  and 
: stepped  on  by  her  husband,  Agnes 
summoned  the  strength  last  winter 
to  take  an  unusual  step  for  an 
i abused  African  wife.  She  left 
| More  unusual  is  that  she  found 
solace  in  a home  In  Nairobi  that 
serves  battered  women.  It  is  the 
first  such  shelter  in  Kenya,  where 
spousal  abuse  — as  in  the  rest  of 
sub-Saharan  Africa  — is  a not-so- 
hidden  shame. 

From  Sudan  to  South  Africa,  from 
Mali  to  Mozambique,  spousal  abuse 
is  among  sub-Saharan  Africa's  best- 
known  and  least-discussed  secrets, 
a problem  far  more  pervasive  but 
much  less  addressed  than  other 
social  ills,  such  as  AIDS. 

Over  the  centuries  in  most 
African  societies,  battering  one's 
wife  has  become  both  a right  and  a 
rite.  In  some  ethnic  groups,  social 
workers  say,  if  a man’s  wife  dies  be- 
fore he  has  assaulted  her,  he  must 
prove  his  manhood  by  beating  her 
corpse.  In  addition,  economic  de- 
pendence on  men,  cynical  police  of- 
ficers and  judges,  and  even  scorn 
from  other  women . have  long 
forced  abused  wives  to  silently  swal- 
low their  pain. 

Perhaps  most  powerful  is  the 
African  notion  that  die  family  is  a 
bastion  of  privacy,  in  which  un- 
pleasant matters  especially  must  be 
shielded  from  public  scrutiny. 

“The  biggest  problem  is  that 


nobody  wants  to  talk  about  it,"  said 
Anne  Ngugi,  director  of  the 
Women’s  Rights  Awareness  Pro- . 
gram,  or  Wrap,  which  opened  (he 
home  for  battered  women  in  which 
Agnes  found  solace.  “It  comes  down 
to  people  feeling  that  it  [violent 
against  womenl  is  part  of  African 
tradition,  and  so  people  must  keep 
quiet" 

A recent  survey  taken  by  Ngugi's 
organization  in  Kenya  revealed  a 
high  awareness  of  violence  against 
women,  but  little  resolve  to  tackle 
the  problem. 

More  than  70  percent  of  those 
surveyed  — both  men  and  women 
— said  they  knew  that  wife  beating 
occurred  in  their  neighborhood.  Yet 
nearly  60  percent  of  respondents 
said  women  were  always  or  some- 
times responsible  for  the  beatings 
they  suffered.  About  51  percent  said 
that  men  who  batter  women  should 
not  be  punished. 

Battered  wives  thus  rarely  go  to 
the  police.  Asked  how  women  who 
are  being  beaten  should  respond, 
only  3 percent  of  those  surveyed 
said  that  the  victim  should  seek  help 
from  law  enforcement  authorities.  In 
rare  cases  that  make  it  through 
Kenya's  justice  system,  assailants 
typically  receive  a small  fine. 

During  her  three  decades  as  a 
battered  wife,  Agnes  — who  is  now 
60  and  asked  not  to  be  folly  identi- 
fied — never  called  the  police.  She 
did  not  tell  co-workers.  She  did  not 
tell  friends. 

"The  police  would  have  taken  a 
bribe  from  my  husband,  and  then 
they  would  have  left,  and  he  would 


have  beaten  me  again,"  said  the 
former  teacher.  She  did  not  tell 
those  closest  to  her  because "I  was 
so  scared,  and  I was  feeling  so 
embarrassed." 

Agnes,  whose  husband  also  was  a 
teacher,  add  the  violence  began  a 
few  years  after  she  got  married, 
when  she  caught  her  husband  in 
bed  with  a teenage  girl.  He  began  to 
beat  her  every  evening.  He  forced 
her  to  give  him  her  paycheck.  He 
called  her  his  slave. 

Activists  say  it  Is  not  unusual  for 
African  women  to  stay  In  such  situa- 
tions for  decades.  In  most  African 
homes,  women  are  generally  less 
educated  than  their  husbands  and 
often  do  not  have  professional  skills, 
leaving  them  economically  bound  to 
tlie  men. 

“A  lot  of  these  women  try  to  pro- 
tect the  marriage  because  marriage 
gives  you  high  status,”  said  Lucy 
Njeri  Karuru,  Kenyan  coordinator 
for  Women  and  Law  in  East  Africa,  a 
research  group  with  offices  here,  in 
Tanzania  and  in  Uganda.  “And  if 
they  divorce,  society,  including  their 
women  friends,  mil  not  look  upon 
that  favorably." 

Janet  Kabeberi-Macharia,  re- 
gional coordinator  for  the  research 
group,  said  part  of  the  problem  is 
that  spousal  abuse  falls  under  the 
general  category  of  "physical  as- 
sault" in  Kenya.  "A  more  specific 
law  would  help  to  let  people  know 
that  this  specific  act  is  wrong.  As  it 
stands  now,  a lot  of  men  — and 
women  — think  that  beating  your 
wife  Is  something  you  do  if  you 
really  care  about  her." 


On  Death  Penalty  Appeals 


Joan  Blskupic ■ ' 

THE  Supreme  Court  announced 
last  week  it  will  review  the  con-  • 
stitutionality  of  a new.  law  limiting 
federal  appeals  by  state  death  row 
prisoners.  The  order  Is  likely  to  halt  • 
i most  executions  In  the  United  States 
for  at  least  the  next  two  months.. 

The  justices,  who  already  had  fin- 
ished oral  arguments  for  the  term, 
put  the  case  from  Georgia  on  an  un-  • 
usually  expedited  schedule,  with 
oral  arguments  scheduled  for  June  3, 
apparently  with  the  intent  of  reach- 
ing a decision  before  going  on  recess 
in  late  June.  At  issue  is  a provision 
of  the  anti-terrorism  law  signed  by 
President  Clinton  last  month  in- 
tended to  reduce  the  number  of 
court  petitions  that  can  be  filed  by 
condemned  inmates.  The  Supreme 
Court’s  conservative  majority  led  by 
Chief  Justice  William  H.  Rehnquist 
has  favored  measures  to  shorten 
the  often  protracted  appeals  process 
in  death  penalty  cases. 

The  court's  four  liberal-leaning 
justices  protested  on  Friday  last 
week  that  the  court  was  taking  up 
the  matter  too  quickly,  saying  the  is- 
sues "should  be  undertaken  with 
the  utmost  deliberation,  rather  than 
unseemly  haste,” 

The  challenge  to  the  law  was 
made  by  Ellis  Wayne  Felker,  who 
had  been  scheduled  to  die  last  week 
for  die  1981  murder  of  a 19-year-old 
woman  who  met  Felker  while  look- 
ing for  a job  to  pay  for  college. 
Felker  was  convicted  of  raping, 


■ 

sodomizing  and  murdering  Evelyn 
Joy  Ludlam  after  reportedly  Turing 
her  to  his  home  by  promising  her 
work  at  his  leather  shop.  Felker, 
who  was  convicted  In  1983,  insists 
. he  is  innocent  His  execution  has 
been  postponed  while  the  court 
, hears  the  case. 

! More  than  3,000  prisoners  are  on 
death  rows  across  the  country. 
Fencer's  petition  — the  first  to  reach 
the  court  under  the  new  procedures 
— also  tests  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress to  take  power  away  from  the 
federal  courts. 

The  controversial  provisions  of 
die  anti-terrorism  statute  restrict 
the  ability  of  federal  judges  to  hear 
state  prisoner’s  appeals,  known  as 
petitions  for  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
and  require  judges  to  defer  to  state 
court  determinations  on  whether  a 
prisoner’s  constitutional  rights  were 
violated. 

While  the  immediate  effect  of  last 
week's  order  was  to  bring  sched- 
uled executions  to  a virtual  halt,  if 
the  court  upholds  the  law,  the  result 
actually  will  be  fewer  delays  In  exe- 
cutions because  the  challenged 
statute  sets  tight  deadlines  and  lim- 
its the  ability  of  a prisoner  to  win 
last-minute  federal  review. 

Columbia  law  professor  James 
Steven  Liebman,  an  expert  in  the 
area,  said  that  most  prisoners  who 
are  about  to  die  attempt  to  get  a fed- 
eral court  to  intervene.  Those  clos- 
est to  execution  are  also  those  most 
likely  to  be  filing  successive  petitions 
and  most  affected  by  the  new  law. 
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Married  to  a Mob 


ILLUSTRATION  ANTHONY  RUSSO 


The  Walking  Wounded 


bardefl  with  by  the  men  in  bis  squad 


Roxana  Robinson 

TALES  OF  BURNING  LOVE 
By  Louise  Eidrfch 
HarperCollins.  452pp.  $25 


IN  LOUISE  ERDRICIfs  fiction 
we  expect  issues  of  love,  pain 
and  family,  e cast  of  American 
Indians,  and  a setting  in  the  austere 
and  beautiful  North  Dakota  land- 
scape. In  Tales  Of  Burning  Love, 
her  new  novel,  these  expectations 
are  met,  but  everything  is  different 
The  landscape,  instead  of  being 
, somber  and  overcast  by  a darkening 
sense  of  tragedy,  is  vividly  illumi- 
nated by  bolts  of  freewheeling  lu- 
nacy: This  is  a mad  Gothic  comedy.. 

The  title  sets  the  tone,  with  its 
playful  overtones  of  cliche,  passion 
and  melodrama.  Gleefully,  Erdrich 
sets  out  to  explore  a wide  spectrum 
of  gaudy  emotional  states.  These 
range  from  an  ancient  nun's  unset- 
tling devotion  to  God  to  a schizo- 
phrenic's desperate  attachment  to 
the  husband  she  lies  to  and  steals 
from.  Passionate  love  t—  weird, 
thwarted  and  ecstatic  — is  the  uni- 
fying theme. 

The  riotously  complex  story  cen- 
ters around  Jack  Mauser  and  his 
five  wives.  Jack  is  a handsome  Ger- 
matvlndian  contractor  with  a quick 
temper,  a drinking  problem,  and  a 
deeply  flawed  approach  to  finance. 
His  life  is  a trampled  battleground, 
due  to  die  struggle  between  his  two 
primal  instincts:  the  urge  to  survive, 
and  the  equally  powerful  urge  to 
self-destruct.  TTie  novel  opens  in 
1972,  with  his  first  wedding:  in  a 
bar,  to  a stranger,  in  an  alcoholic 
haze.  The  narrative  proceeds  with 
energy  and  speed,  forwards  and 
backwards,  in  real  time  and  flash- 
backs, narratives  and  conversations. 
By  1995,  Mauser’s  fifth  wife  has  left 
him  and  he  faces  bankruptcy.  Natu- 
rally, he  gets  drunk  and  burns  his 
house  down. 

After  Jack’s  funeral,  four  of  his  ex- 
wives  are  improbably  trapped  in  a 
car  during  a howling  snowstorm. 
The  first  wife,  June,  Is  the  absent 
one.  She  was  poor,  a single  mother, 
and  Indian  (Erdrich,  who  is  one, 
doesn't  use  the  term  “Native  Ameri- 
can"). Eleanor,  the  second,  is  white, 
intellectually  pretentious,  appallingly 
self-absorbed,  sexually  predatory, 
and  the  most  passionately  attached 
to  jack.  Candice,  the  third,  is  white, 
a dentist,  ambitious,  compulsive  and 
deeply  controlling.  Marlia,  the 
fourth,  is  white,  a blackjack  dealer, 
alarmingly  ruthless,  totally  exploita- 


tive and  frankly  nuts,  with  the  most 
vividly  inventive  approach  to  life. 
The  last  wife,  Dot,  is  Chippewa,  and 
Jack's  accountant  She's  also  mar- 
, ried  to  the  Indian  Gerry  Nanapush, 
who's  in  prison  for  life. 

Erdrich  exploits  the  savory  possi- 
bilities of  the  situation  to  the  full. 
“Suddenly  [the  trapped  wives]  were 
screaming.  And  why  not?  They  had 
all  at  one  time  been  married. to  the 
same  man.  Each  woman  had  seen  * 
the  others  as  usurpers ...  sluts  dri- 
ven by  the  same  lusts  that  they  trea- 
1 sured  ns  sublime  in  their  own 
hearts,  but  despised  emanating 
^om  any  other  source.  They' had 
boiled  their  hatred  to  a dense  jam, 
enriched  and 1 condensed  - it  over 
years . Ripe  fury  had  escaped  and 
it  was  delicious.  Hot,  wholesome 
and  filling." 

The  wives  are  in  peril,  however, 
and  declare  a truce.  To  keep  from 
freezing,  they  ■ keep  each  other 
awake  by  recounting  their  mar- 
riages. They  produce  an  opulent 
string  of  Sheherezade’s  tales,  un- 
likely, erotic,  dazzling  and  often  hi- 
larious. Each  woman's  voice  rises 
alone  with  her  story,  then  falls  be- 
neath the  next,  like  strands  in  a long, 
thick  braid. 

Everyone  here  is  driven  by  love, 
but  it's  love  at  its  most  adolescent 
and  selfish.  Honor,  duly  and  princi- 
ple play  no  part,  nor  does  responsi- 
bility. It  is  impulse,  emotion  and 
chance  that  rule;  consequences  are 
of  no  consequence.  These  charac- 
ters just  seize  the  moment  and  hold 
on.  A respected  woman  professor 
seduces,  taunts  and  sexually  humili- 
ates a student,  destroying  his  self- 
esteem and  her  future,  out  of 
irritable  boredom.  A man  trying 
merely  to  visit  his  small  son  finds 
himself  trussing  up  the  baby  sitter 
and  kidnapping  the  child. 

Erdrich  revels  in  all  of  this  — die 
physical  disorder,  emotional  chaos, 
the  succulent  awfalness  of  the  char- 
acters. The  nature  of  comedy  Is 
brief,  episodic  and  superficial,  and 
the  strength  of  this  narrative  de- 
rives not  from  character  and  sym- 
I >athy  but  velocity  and  invention. 

Moreover,  Erdrich's  more  famil- 
iar dramatic  voice  Is  not  absent.  It 
recurs  throughout  this  exuberant 
frolic  as  a quiet  counterpoint  Jack, 
falling  asleep,  remembers  his  long- 
dead  Indian  mother  "Stark-boned, 
filling  up  the  wide  screen  of  his 
consciousness,  she  smiled . . . Just  at 
the  instant  he  entirely  surrendered  to 
sleep  he  saw  her  once  again,  swoop- 
ing down,  his  earliest  memory." 


Maro  Leapson 

THE  NAMES  OF  THE  DEAD 
By  Stewart  O'Nan 
Doubleday.  399pp.  $23.95 


ITS  BEEN  said  that  only  the 
psychologically  disturbed  are 
not  disturbed  psychologically 
after  returning  home  from  fighting 
in  a brutal  war.  Larry  Markham,  the 
everyman  protagonist  of  Stewart 
O'Nan’s  masterful  novel  The  Names 
Of  The  Dead,  is  no  exception.  He 
went  through  r mind-numbing  11 
months  as  a combat  medic  in 
Vietnam  during  the  war’s  height. 
Thirteen  years  later  in  1982,  Larry 
experiences  frequent  daytime 
flashbacks  and  recurring  horrific 
nightmares  stemming  from  a char- 
nel-house tour  that  ended  when  he 
stepped  on  a land  mine  and  lost  part 
of  a leg. 

To  his  credit,  Larry  takes  satisfac- 
tion in  his  job  as  a snack-cake  deliv- 
ery man  in  his  hometown  of  Ithaca, 
N.Y.  But  everything  else  in  his  life  is 
in  serious  disarray.  His  wife  Is  con- 
sidering leaving  him  for  another 
man.  His  severely  retarded  son  is  a 
constant  drain  on  Larry's  emotional 
reserves.  His  difficult,  elderly  fa- 
ther's health  is  failing  precipitously. 
He  finds  himself  helplessly  at- 
tracted to  the  sexy,  seriously  unbal- 
anced woman  who  lives  next  door. 

One  other  thing.  A mysterious 
psycho  killer  is  on  Larry's  trail.  The 
stalker,  a former  Army  assassin, 


hints  ominously  that  he  is  seeking 
revenge  for  something  Larry  did  in 
Vietnam.  Amid  all  his  other  trou- 
bles, Larry  cannot  figure  out  what 
he  did  lo  enrage  the  man. 

Larry  Markham's  life  before,  dur- 
ing ami  after  his  service  in  Vietnam 
is  the  subject  of  O'Nan’s  exception- 
ally well  crafted,  dense  novel,  the 
author’s  second.  At  times,  especially 
in  the  Vietnam  sequences,  the  de- 
tails of  Larry's  life  are  painful  to 
read.  But  in  O'Nan’s  hands.  The 
Names  Of  The  Dead  is  compelling, 
propelled  by  a fast-moving  plot, 
crisply  realistic  dialogue,  vivid  evo- 
cations of  place  and  sharp  insights 
into  the  protagonist's  psyche. 

O’Nan  tells  two  interconnected 
stories  in  alternating  chapters: 
Larry’s  brutal,  psychically  numbing 
Vietnam  War  story  (with  flashbacks 
to  Ills  childhood)  and  his  seemingly 
endless  1982  post-war  troubles.  'Hie 
chapters  set  in  Vietnam  by  them- 
selves make  a lop-quntily  literary 
war  story.  O’Nan,  who  tenches  writ- 
ing at  Trinity  College  in  Connecti- 
cut, did  not  serve  in  Violnnni.  lie 
was  too  young.  Bui  lie  obviously  did 
an  enormous  amount  of  resenreh. 

O’Nan  presents  an  astonishing 
amount  of  on-the-moncy  detail  about 
tiie  everyday  lives  of  Infantrymen  in 
Vietnam.  Hie  book's  Vietnam  sec- 
tions are  as  realistically  drawn  ns 
anything  in  print. 

Here’s  one  example,  in  which 
O'Nan  runs  down  a partial  list  of 
"dos"  and  "don'ts”  Larry  is  bom- 


soon  after  he  arrives  at  a remote  fire 
base  in  the  jungles  of  Vietnam: 

"Always  wear  your  pisLol.  Never 
wear  your  [steell  pot  on  palm) 
'cause  you  can't  hear  a goddamn 
tiling  with  it  on.  Wear  it  backwards 
so  the  lip  doesn't  gel  in  tile  way. 
Slay  off  roads;  slay  off  trails;  slay  off 
paddy  dikes.  Don't  bunch  up  on  me 
or  I'll  cut  your  I expletive)  heart  nut. 
Cut  the  sleeves  off  that  jacket  or 
you’ll  sweat  lo  death.  Wear  just  the 
T-shirt.  Wear  just  tile  jacket.  Slit 
your  pants  so  you  gel  some  air  in 
iliere.  Don't  bother  with  underwear 
'cause  it  just  rots  off.  Don't  cat  die 
■C-rnlionl  ham  mid  mothers.  Don't 
trade  your  spaghetti  mid  meatballs 
for  anything.  Watch  out  for  the  lads. 
Watch  mil  for  inninu-snn.  Wntcli  out 
for  papn-snn.  Don't  go  lexpletivel 
with  bnby-sau." 

The  Names  Of  The  Dead  con- 
tains more  Ilian  a few  close-uft 
graphically  described  scenes  of  vio- 
lent death  on  the  battlefield,  includ- 
ing O' Nan's  version  of  Urry's 
platoon’s  participation  in  (lie  vicious 
May  Itititi  battle  Mini  became  known 
as  Hamburger  Hill.  I’crlmps  O'Naq 
could  have  condensed  some  of 
those  scenes  mid  still  conveyed  die 
horror  of  war.  'Hid  hook’s  final  pay- 
off mildly  disappoints. 

These  arc  minor  missteps,  how- 
ever. O’Nan  writes  brilliantly  about 
a war  in  which  he  did  not  serve 
decades  after  it  c-tidcd.  'Hint  alone  Is 
a noteworthy  accomplishment. 


Working  in  a Theatrical  Vein 


Karl  Beckaon 

BRAM  STOKER 

A Biography  of  theAuthorof ’Dracula’ 

By  Barbara  Belford 

Alfred  A.  Knopf.  381  pp:  $30 


WHAT  A splendid  subject  to 
sink  one's  teeth  into!  Cele- 
brated in  eerie  defoil  In  folklore,  fic- 
tion, drama  and  movies,  vampires 
have  been  sucking  blood  from  audi- 
ences that  never  seem  to  weaken  in 
their  fascination  with  the  “un-dead." 
In  her  lively  and  Informative  biogra- 
phy, Barbara  Belford  suggests  rea- 
sons why  such  creatures  not  only 
keep  us  awake  at  night  but  also 
enter  our  fantasies  by  day:  Vampires 
evolve  unconscious  impulses  associ- 
ated with  primitive  sexual  drives  — 
indeed,  these  threatening  creatures 

are  the  very  embodiments  of.  our 

- ■ • — -■-» 


own  desires  and  fears,  which  are 
projected  outward  to  safeguard  our 
moral  rectitude. . 

As  might  be  expected,  psychoana- 
lytic critics  have  had  a Held  day  with 
Brani  Stoker's  Dracula  (1897), 
which  includes,  among  other  per- 
versions, symbolic  penetration  when 
the  count  sucks  “blood/semen," 
thereby  confusing  gender  roles,  and 
when  Lucy,  transformed  into  a vam- 
pire, simulates  an  orgasm  when  the 
phallic  stake  is  driven  Into  her  heart 
Yet,  throughout  the  novel,  as 
Belford  remarks,  there  is  no  “leal 
sex"  or  “lovemaking."  , 

Dracula  dominates  Belford'?  bio- 
graphy, as  perhaps  it  should,  since 
Stoker's  other  bbvels  dre  of  little  sig- 
nificance. The  subtitle  announces 
Belford's  principal  focus,  and  each 
chapter  begins  with  a quotation 
from  the  noveL  Moreover,  through- 


out her  biography,  Belford  cites 
what  she  regards  as  parallels  be- 
tween certain  events  In  Dracula  and 
those  in  Stoker's  life.  Indeed,  she 
contends,  the  work  is  Stoker’s 
“most  Autobiographical  novel." 

In  addition  to  the  focus  on 
Stoker’s  masterpiece,  Belford's  rich 
evocation  of  the  London  theatrical 
scene  Is  engrossing  .and  informa- 
tive. Much  of  the  book  Is  virtually  a 
dual  biography  of  Stoker  and  the 
great  actor/manager  Henry  Irving: 
For  27  years,  Stoker  was  Irving's 
business  managed  principally  at  the 
Lyceum  Theatre., Irving,  a demand- 
ing ! perfectionist,  was  sometimes 
seclusive  despite’  his  flamboyance 
on  stage;  and  Stoker,  equally  de- 
manding In  seeing  that  everything 
ran  smoothly  at  the  Lyceum  and  on 
their  American  tours,  got  on  well 
with  Irving  only  when  Stoker  de- 


■-  ■ .... 

ferred  to  him,  especially  in  matters 
of  stage  production. 

In  one  of  her  simplistic  parallels 
between  Dracula  and  Stoker’s  life, 
Belford  states  that  Stoker  “inden- 
tured" himself  to  Irving  as  his  pro- 
tagonist Repfield  — transformed 
into  a vampire  — bound  himself  to 
Count  Dracula.  Indeed,  she  goes 
even  further  by  asserting  that  “a 
close  relationship  between  any  two 
people,,  in  fact,  almost  always  involves 
vampiric  exploitation."  And  because 
Irving  wa&  attracted  fo  roles  involv- 
ing characters  at  once  weird  aqd 
theatrical,  Belford  Asserts' that  Drac- 
ula is  "all  about  Irving  as  the  vam- 
pire . . ."  However,  Irving  was  not 
essential  for  the  creation  of  Dracula, 
for  Stoker  drew  upon  folklore,  his- 
tory, and  previous  fictional  accounts 
of  vampires  in  creating  the  count 
Belford  contends  that  Irving  was 
not  the  only  contemporary  figure 
whom  Stoker  pressed,  into  service 
in  writing  his  novel:  Stoker's  friend- 


ship with  Wall  Whitman  leads  her  to 
the  questionable  conclusion  thatutf 
poet’s  influence  on  Dracula  w*9 
"profound  . . : particularly  slncOthe 
vampire  at  times  resembles  wfi] 
man.  Each  has  long  white1 
heavy  moustache,  great  height^ 
strength,  and  a leonine  beariiig. 

Stoker’s  . friends  and  acqu*^ 
tances  included  not  only  Whlunan 
but  also  such  figures  as. 
Wilde,  Mark  Twain,  Bernard  waff 
and  the  actress  Ellen  T WJ;.-] 
Belford’s  skillful  handling  of  the  ow- 
graphical  material  results,  in 
from  the  use  of  unpublished 
scripts  that  previou?  biograP&e# 
have  ignored.  She  also  convinaMv 
disposes  of  the  conclusion 
Stoker’s  great-nephew, : Daniel  WP 
son,  in  his  1975  biography.  Mi 
Stoker  died  of  ' tertiary'  s#lnir.m 
1912  at  the  age  of  65.  - " . 

In  Belford’s  highly  readable  ac- 
count, Stoker  achieves  new 
does  his  "un-dead"  masterpiece..  - 
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APPOINTMENTS/COURSES  19 


FACULTY  OF  EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT: 

EDUCATIONAL  FOUNDATIONS  AND  MANAGEMENT 

Professor 

Requirements:  An  earned  doctorate  with  major  in  Philosophy  of  Edu- 
cation and  minor  in  Comparative  Education;  extensive  teaching  expe- 
rience at  undergraduate  end  postgraduate  levels  and  in  the  supervi- 
sion of  postgraduate  research. 

Job  description:  Teaching  Philosophy  of  Education  and  Comparative 
Education  at  both  undergraduate  and  postgraduate  levels;  research, 
supervision  of  postgraduate  student  research;  guidance  with  regard  to 
teaching,  research  and  community  service. 

Date  of  assumption  of  duties:  January  1997. 

Closing  date:  31  May  1996. 

Contact  person:  Mr  J Francis  at  09-264-61-206-3099. 

Fringe  benefits:  The  University  of  Namibia  offers  competitive  salaries  and 
the  following  fringe  benefits:  • pension  fund/gratuity  scheme  • medical 
aid  scheme  • annual  bonus  • housing  scheme  • generous  .leave  privi- 
leges •relocation  expenses. 

Non-Namibian  citizens  may  be  appointed  for  a 3-year,  renewable  con- 
tract period. 

Application  procedure:  Applications  in  writing,  accompanied  by  a cur- 
riculum vitae,  giving  full  details  of  present  salary  notch,  increment  date, 
the  earliest  available  date  when  duty  can  be  assumed 
and  including  three  referees  should  be  submitted  to: 

The  Head,  Recruitment  and  Selection,  University  of 
Namibia,  Private  Bag  13301,  Windhoek,  Namibia. 

Preliminary  telegraphic  applications  may  be  made  via 
telex  56-727  or  fax  to  09-264-61-206-3843/206-3003. 


3B337/P586 


WWF  - World  Wide  Fund  for  Nature  International,  the  world's 
largest  and  most  experienced  Independent  conservation 
organisation  Is  seeking  to  recruit  a 

PROGRAMME  DIRECTOR/ 
CHARGE(E)  DE  PROGRAMME 

for  its  conservation  programme  in  Madagascar 

Based  in  our  Programme  Office  in  Antananarivo,  Madagascar, 
the  Programme  Director/Charg6(e)  de  Programme  will  work 
alongside  the  Honorary  WWF  Representative  In  leading  and 
managing  a large  multi-disciplinary  conservation  programme. 

The  main  responsibilities  of  this  position  aret 

• Management  of  the  conservation  and  development 
programme  working  with  several  international  donor 
agencies. 

• Coordination  of  all  technical  activities,  Including  the 
monitoring  of  strategic  and  operational  :plans. 

• Development  of  policy  work  and  applied  research  on  

biodl'iersity  Issues.  ■ \ . ..<■ 

• Maintenance  and  further  deyelopmerjt  of  the  excellent 

relations  that  WWF  enjoys  with  its  government  and  non- 
governmental partners.  i 1 J 

The  requirements  ares 

• A graduate  degree  In  an  erwironmental  sclence. 

• At  least  1 6 years'  post-graduate  field  experience  with  a 
strong  background  In  conservation  In  developing  countries. 

• At  least  5 years’  senior  management  experience  with  proven 

. leadership  and  Interpersonal  skills. 

• Proven  analytical  and  problem  solving  skills. 

• Fluency  In  both  Frehch  and  Erlgllsh-j 

: • Diplomatic  skills  and  cultural  sensitivity,  as  well  as  a paislon  > 
for  nature  are  Important  ais^s  for  this  position. 

If  you  are  Interested,  please  send  your  ^plication  with  full 
Curriculum  Vitae  to  Elite  Blanchard,  Humap  Resources 
Department,  WyVF  International,  Av.  qu  Mont  Blanc,  1196 

Gland,  Switzerland.  \ *.  \ [ ' ■ 

Tel:  +41, 22  364  9306;  blafore  30  May,  .1^96. 

WWF  taqn  equal  opportunity  employer.'  •. 


We  don’t  Just  support  children’s  rights. 

We  help  make  them  happen. 

SCF,  established  In  1919,  works  In  50  of  the  worlds  developing  countries  to 
achieve  lasting  benefits  for  children.  In  Eritrea,  Angola  and  Tanzania,  we're  working  with 
governments  and  communities  to  help  build  children  a brighter  future,  Improving 
children^  access  to  such  critical  sstvlces  as  health,  community  services  and  social 
welfare’.  We're  looking  for  experienced  aid  workers  to  help  ensure  children’s  rights  are 
realised  In  these  difficult  environments. 

FIELD  DIRECTOR 

£21  f605  + benefits  Asmara,  Eritrea 

SCF  opened  an  office  In  Asmara  In  1992  and  la  assisting  the  government  In  the 
development  of  a comprehensive,  Integrated  and  sustainable  health  service.  The  main 
Involvement  has  been  In  the  provision  of  technical  assistance  to  the  Ministry  of  Health  at 
national  level,  and  developing  a regional  health  support  programme  in  the  western 
lowlands  area.  SCF  Is  also  exploring  other  ways  to  achieve  lasting  benefits  far  children 
within  their  communities. 

As  Reid  Director,  you'll  have  overall  responsibility  for  the  management  and 
development  ol  the  programme.  Ensuring  strong  working  relations  with  the  EU  and 
other  major  donors,  you'll  effectively  manage  the  major  grants  supporting  our  current 
work.  A key  challenge  will  also  be  to  develop  relations  at  senior  government  level. 

The  demands  of  this  post  call  for  a range  of  qualities,  skills  and  experience.  You 
must  have  senior,  International  experience  of  managing  overseas  development 
programmes  and  possess  considerable  financial,  managerial  and  policy  expertise. 

Strong  analytical  and  conceptual  skills  are  essential,  and  you  will  need  to  be  an  adept 
communicator  and  negotiator  with  excellent  report  writing  skills.  The  post  has 
accompanied  status  and  Is  offered  on  a 25  month  contract.  Ref:  FD/E. 

PROVINCIAL  CO-ORDINATOR 

£19,661  + benefits  Benguela,  Angola 

Our  project  work  In  Angola  has  bsen  particularly  demanding  following  the  fighting 
which  ensued  alter  the  1992  elections.  The  situation  is  still  unpredictable,  but  SCF 
continues  to  Improve  the  lives  of  children  by  working  with  government  ministries  to 
develop  health  care  and.community  development  programmes  In  the  Benguela  province. 

You  will  play  an  essential  role  using  your  substantial  overseas  experience  to  plan, 
direct  and  menage  these  challenging  projects,  representing  SCF  throughout  the 
province.  Good  Portuguese  (or  fluent  Italian.  French  or  Spanish)  is  essential.  T ie  post 
has  accompanied  status  and  Is  offered  on  an  Initial  1 2 month  contract.  Ref:  PC/A. 

PROJECT  MANAGER 

£19,661  -i-  benefits  Karagwe,  Tanzania 

At  present  there  are  some  130,000  Rwandan  refugees  in  the  Karagwe  district.  The 
long-term  future  of  the  refugee  camps  Is  uncertain,  but  their  need  for  effective 
community-based  development  is  undoubted. 

Your  role.  then,  win  be  to  build  on  the  relief  and  community  services  which  already 
exist  for  the  camps  and  help  us  further  develop  long-term  support  programmes  In  areas 
including  child  welfare  and  famlty  tracing,  vocational  training,  education  and  vouth 
services.  With  extensive  experience  In  refugee  resettlement  and  community  development 
(preferably  social  services)  as  well  as  strong  team  management  abilities,  you  will  have  the 
rare  blend  of  technical  and  management  skills  needed  to  make  a real  difference  to  all 
these  prelects.  The  post  has  unaccompanied  status  and  Is  offered  on  a 25  month 
contract.  Ref:  PM/T. 


For  all  posts,  you  can  also  expect  a generous  benefits  package  including 
accommodation,  flights  and  other  living  expenses.  Salaries  should  be  tax  free. 

For  further  details  and  an  application  form,  please  write  for  reference  FD/E  to  Mary 
Austen  and  for  references  PC/A  and  PM/T  to  Claire  Hoffman  at:  Overseas  Personnel, 
SCF,  17  Grove  Lane.  London  SE5  BRD  or  fax  0171  793  7610. 

Closing  date  for  alt  posts:  31st  May  1996. 

SCF  alms  to  be  an  equal  opportunities  employer. 

Save  the  Children 


■ Working  for  a batter  world  for  children 


Job  Announcement 

‘ . i 1 i . ■ 

Finance  & Administration  Manager,NamIbfa 

World  Wildlife  Fund  (WWF),  an  International  non-profit  organization  working 
worldwide  for  the  conservation  of  nature,  seeks  a Finance  & Administration  Manager. 
The  position. Is  located  In  Windhoek,  Namibia. 

Duties: 

■ ■ • • t . » ■ ■ 

Under  the  direction  of  tha  Chief  of  Party,  plane,  directs  and  overseeB  project  activities 
In  the  area  of  financial  management;  coordinates  arid  ensures  frai  all  administrative 
responsibilities.  Including  human  resources],  (jomputdr.servjces  and  office 
administration  are  in  accordance  witty established  WyVF-US  policies  and  procedure's;, 
arid  financial  ririonltorlng  of  subgrantees.  : V ' ■ 

REQUIRES;  j I : V ..  ' ■ 

A Bachelor's  degree  In  Accounting  or  Finance.  A CPA  Is  preferred.  Seven  years 
admlrilstratlve  and  financial  experience.  At  least;  three  years!  experience, In  successful 
project management  and  supervision.  Famflleulty  with  UjBAlD  regulations* In  relation  to  ■ 
Cooperative  agreements  and  grant  requirements  a rriusj1.  Public  accounting 


i i 


experience  Is  desired. 

Applicants  should  forward  cover  letter  and  resume  by  m^ll  to:  Worid ' Wild life 
Fund,  HOman  Resources,  Dept.  620M,  1 260  24tl)  Street,  Washington,  DO* 
20037.  NO  FAX  OR  TELEPHONE  INQUIRES,  PLEASE.  - ? "'J‘ 
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Opportunities  Abroad 


Social  Development  Advisers 
(2  posts) 

Education  Field  Managemen  t 
OfficeiHealth  Field  Management  Office 

The  British  Council  in  India  is  seeking  two 
experienced  Social  Development  Advisers,  one 
each  for  the  Education  Field  Management  Office 
(FMO)  and  Health  FMO. 

The  Education  FMO  manages  the  entire  portfolio 
of  ODA  funded  education  projects  in  India. 

The  projects  with  which  the  successful  applicant 
will  oe  concerned  concentrate  on  basic  education. 
A major  dqw  project  in  Andhra  Pradesh  has 
recently  been  approved  and  will  devote  particular 
attention  to  enhancing  education  participation 
and  achievement  amonopt  disadvantaged  groups 
and  the  development  of  village  level  institutions. 

A gender  concern  will  permeate  all  project 
strategies.  It  is  hoped  that  a similar  major 
project  will  be  initiated  in  West  Bengal  oy  the 
end  of  1996.  Further  projects  in  Belas  such  as 
Adult  Literacy  are  planned. 

The  Health  FMO  manages  a portfolio  of  ODA 
funded  projects  in  the  health  and  population 
sector  concentrating  on  primary  health  care, 
control  of  m^jor  communicable  diseases  such  as 
malaria,  TB  and  ATDS  and  rehabilitation  of  the 
disabled.  Three  major  projects  are  concerned  with 
health  systems  development  in  the  state  of  Orissa, 
school  health  programmes  in  Andhra  Pradesh  and 
malaria  control  and  research  in  Giya  rat. 

Duties  and  responsibilities;. The  Social 
Development  Advisers  will  work  arMHnembei-s 


Development  Advisers  will  work  arftilhnembers. 
of  the  FMO  teams  which  support  partner 
organisations  to  achieve  their  objectives. 

They  will:  provide  specialist  social  development 
analysis,  advice  ana  management  inputs  leading 
to  the  successful  implementation  of  trie 
programme;  focus  particularly  on  the  means 
and  methods  of  project  interventions  and  take-up 
of  health/education  services;  ensure  participation 
of  the  poor  and  women  in  all  aspects  of  project 
activities  and  enable 

project  partners  to  realise  these  objectives. 

Qualification  a and  experience:  The  successful 
applicant  will  hold  a relevant  first  degree  and  a 
higher  degree  in  relevant  social  Bcience  discipline 
such  as  Social  Anthropology,  Sociology  or  Social 
Planning.  Several  years  experience  of  working 
overseas  is  required,  preferably  in  India  or  South 
Asia.  S/he  will  be  competent  in  social  development 
planning,  gender,  community-based  participation, 
poverty  reduction,  social  policy  (both  posts;  and 
health,  population,  family  welfare  (Health  FMO 
post  only).  Applicants  for  the  Education  FMO 
should  preferablv  have  in  addition  an  interest 
in  adult  literacy/alternative  education. 

Essential  skills  include:  strong  interpersonal 
and  communication:  facilitation  and  analytical 
abilities;  evidence  of  working  in  a multi- 
diflriplinerary  team  and  working  with  project 
stakeholders  including  central  government  and 
national  institutions;  a sound  understanding  of 
the  processes  of  managing  change. 

The  pOBts  invoLve  extensive  travel  within  India. 
Salary:  A competitive  salary  will  be  offered  based 
oa  qualifications  and  experience. 

Contract:  initially  for  two  years  commencing 
mid- 1996;  renewable 

Closing  date  for  applications:  SI  May  1096 
Interviews:  to  be  held  in  Manchester  on  IS  June 
1996. 

Post  reference:  90/N/OOS 

Requests  for  further  details  and  application  form, 

i. P I ■ »r*  x M lnn  . 


Manchester,  M16  4AA. 

Telephone  (0161)  967  7383,  fax  (0161)  967  7897, 
e-mail  mark.hepworthQbritcoun.org 


# o o • o o + 
o # o • o # o 
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• faLHomeSt 

• GracHstor 
BA.  MBA,. 


most  subteols 
Eptry  any  Brno 


f&pt  o programs-  . 
or  learftoampertenco 
D etc  ptogrecra  In 


Ml  Offices  (QUWlp  P.O.  Box  400 
.PaMrfeoreuWiMU  80D  UA. 
Toft/Ru*  +44  (0]  1783  230933 


To  pIsoS  your  advertisement ' 

Tel  +44  (0)  161  834  8680 
or  • 

Fax  +44  (0)  161  839  4436 

Thq  Guardian  Weekly, 

104  DeariBgalB, 
Manchester  M0O  2RR 
i Ena  land . 


• The  Taught  LLM  in  Environmental 
Law  and  Management 

Involves: 

- instruction  and  assessment  in  course  work  subjects 

- completion  of  a short  dissertation 

Offers: 

- 'Legal  Skills  Course'  on  research  methodology 

- Specialised  small  group  teaching 

- Exciting  subject  options  such  as  International 
Environmental  Law,  Nature  Conservation  Law, 
Environmental  Impact  Assessment 

• Also  available,  PhD  and  Masters  degrees 
by  research  and  the  taught  LLM  in 
Business  Law 

A number  of  attractive  studentships  are  available 


University 
of  Durham 


CHAIR  OF  APPLIED  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

A Chair  is  offered  in  the  Centre  of  Applied  Social  Studies  within 
the  Department  or  Sociology  and  Social  Policy  from  1st  Oclobor 
1090,  or  os  soon  as  possible  thereafter,  to  distinguished  scholars 
with  a strong  record  of  research  In  applied  social  studies.  As 
Director  of  the  Centre  the  person  appointed  will  be  expected  in 
provide  acadomlc  leadership  for  (he  teaching  and  research 
undortekon  within  the  Centre. 

Tho  salary  will  bo  by  negotiation  within  (he  professorial  range. 

For  informal  discussion  of  the  post,  plenso  contact 

Robin  Williams,  on  tek  0101  374  2318,  fox:  0191  374  4743,  or 

e-mail:  (robin, willLams@dur.ac.uk). 

Further  details  may  be  obtained  from  the  Director  of  Pereonneii 
The  University  of  Durham,  Old  Shire  Hall,  Durham,  DH1 3 HP, 
to  whom  applications  (B  copies)  should  be  submitted,  including  the 
names  of  three  referees,  by  Friday,  7 Juno  1000.  (Candidates  outside 
the  British  Isles  may  submit  one  copy  only).  TbI:  0191-374  3140: 
fax:  0191 374  7203:  e-mail:  (SnrJlecnilt@dur.ac.uk). 

Please  quote  reference  0030, 

Investing  In  Excollcnco  In  Touching  and  llosaarch. 


Trdcfiire,  the  Catholic  Agency  for  World  Development,  is  one  of  Iretand'a 
leading  non-governmental  organisations,  focusing  on  the  needs  of  the 
developing  world  and  on  the  principles  of  social  Justice,  The  following 
vacancies  are  part  of  Trd  cal  re's  integrated  programme  In  Rwanda: 

Health  Adviser  to  Region  Sanitaire 

Salary  commensurate  with  experience 
. Contract:  24  months 
Location:  Glkongoro,  southwest  Rwanda 

Mother  and  Child  Health  Coordinator 

Salary  commensurate  wHb  experience 
« • i Contract:  24  months  1 ' 

Location;  Glkongoro,  south-west,  Rwanda 

• • ' • • • » 

Health  Educator 

Salary  commensurate  with  experience 
Contract  12  months 

Location:  Glkongoro,  south-west  Rwnnda  • 

Working  knowledge  of  French  or  Kinyarwanda,  fluent  English  and 
previous  overseas  experience  essentia]  for  all  posts. 

Send  CV  and  letter  of  application  to: 

Emergency  UiljltTrtcalre 
lo9  Booterathwn  Avenue,  Blnckrock, 

Cb,  Dublin,  Ireland.  1 

Tel:  +353-1-2885385  Fax;  +353-1-2838022 
E-mail:  nuryh@Uocalre.le 
Closing  date  for  aD  poBts:  24th  Mny  199& 
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^ The  University  oi;  Sheffield 

Following  lire  Untu-r-llv's  in  lln*  irunt  Mill}' 

KuropiMn  InllliiHw,  .ippllr.itunis  .in-  mviinl  tnr  lln-  rnlluulii^ 
poih  In amniH'iui1  m N-pU’inK  r I111***  ini  >i  jviuil  n|  Uw  ivin\in 
tlio  t"iTst  msMiuv: 


Department  of  Politics 


LECTURER  IN  THE  POLITICAL 
ECONOMY  OP  EASTERN  EUROPE  WifrRWMJ 

The  MKTeWul  jpptu.int  will  hi1  to  tlm-lup  ,■  winm^ 

rvsiMrih  prii^r.iiiinv  <iiiihiiliityt  llu-  f.i-ivutii'ii  nl  i-xtimil 
n^iMrih  iiwiiiivi,  (tuinihuk1  hi  uniUai£Uilu.ili'  .imi  pi»t^r,ulukiU 
k-.ulilnj*  <inif  .i-isUi  with  .nlminiilMtltin.  Tho  I H-pitrlnunt  \vs 
■m  psi.tWishi-d  njnil.ilnm  lor  luj’h-i|iuilitv  l«'.ichfn^  ,ind 
nsusinh.  with  dir  i-xiflk-nt  r.itiny,  ot  1 In  tin-  l.tsi  Ki-mmuIi 
AsscfMirenl  IvwraH-.  Iiilmm.il  uu]uiru>  to  Itaton'r  V Srvd 
(TdMUII-Sti  I^Li'-Jiull  p.N-vd^hpihokl  iH.irk) 


Department  of  Russian  and 
Slavonic  Studies 


LECTURER  IN  CZECH  LANGUAGE  AND 
LINGUISTICS  ik«mw«hi 

Thu  siiLU'yiiii!  iipplk'iinl  will  Iv  c\pL\"U\l  li*  ik'vdi’p  siruu)* 
ruMU  rdi  tiuduilin^  Uk-  ot  u\Umi] 

iiuiiim1).  mntnhiHi  in  MinliTi>rkidii.ito  -im)  |Wnr.idinh 
tiuihUH;  siiul  iv  hi  1 1 .idm  i ii  Kir.it  it  mi  (.omjvli-iui-  m ulln-r 

SLivoni:  1.111^11.1^“..  lib  hilling  Kn»si.ih.  nun  h1  .ui  .KK.inliik^' 
Thn  IVp.irlmoni  liiin  ,in  i.-suNi-tnif  n pm.iliun  fur  hriji  ^n.ilifv 
n?M,Mivh  .ii  u I UHichmy..  with  r,uin>*-  m I A in  Hu-  I.im  UvhmpIi 
AsH^lllellt  h I^I’(  .lliil  2-1  ?4  ill  Ir.u  |il||;4  lju.ijiu  \^vsil|irlil 
IntnriiMU'iKinini^  lJrnli-^<ir  I m ; k!i:-j.|i,  r.i  Mil  1 ?1 1 1 >2 
o-nuil  J >■  ^lirpliPiih^hi-iiirlil  .if  uk i 

Sii|kiru«nn  Mil  I IT  lull!  i.IikU-  \ m.iIi  M\  \~-A 

C7ti>Di.V  ihi/i1  /ui'ii/'/'/fi  tilt i iff * I ? Aliiif  JMkl/i. 

l;urtluT|Mrht-iil,iri1  .]iii<tln^  Hu-.ippnipriAit-  n'lo^  no-  nnmlvr.  fr.im 
the  Dnr\U»r  of  Uuirun  Mkiii.ti;cnii*iil.  Hw  Lmv»  piir\  nt 

Slii-lfii'ld.  tYi-skrn  Bji.},MwlHtld  MM: I \.  Irl  n|  I \ ‘l7x* lisi*i 

I iiififfiirrl  in  JWS.  fli<-  lluifi-r-ili#  nf  s'ljp/fif/J  ^inrith's  hlyhrr 
ri/ffi  irf idii  n n ri'spiin  /i-fnf  nn'tttuiinvnl. 

I Vi1  iWiiifni^i-  iafl|riiiii/i/  nf  <jj  i/ii  if /inf  if  i/  fot  dll. 


ASTON  BUSINESS  SCHOOL 

LECTURESHIPS/TEACHING 
FELLOWSHIPS,  FINANCE  ft 
MANAGEMENT  ACCOUNTING 

A contribution  io  teaching  primarily  al  mulorgiailiialo.  bul  iho  al  pastpraduato.  Towoi  wdl 
be  aipocred  A strong  cornmllinarii  to  rosiwch  is  roqnirod  for  appointments  te  e 
LecftBMhIp.  wliother  as  a member  nf  tho  Finance  and  Accounting  Group's  sitting 
research  projects  or  a spocialtsm  whirl)  rnflocls  in  air  own  interests. 

A good,  refovant  first  degree  is  sought,  togefhor  wllh  professional  Qualifications  and 
industrial  roporienco. 

far  Manual  discussions  phase  contact  Professor  tod  Oasis. 

Ifol:  +44  0121 359  3611,  exfwutofl  5025) 

Terms  ol  appointment  and  salaries 

Salaries  will  lie  In  accordancu  with  Dio  University's  scales  lor  Lccljon  and  Teaddng 
Fdtowa  and  wilt  bo  wtlhtn,  and  nuy  hu  up  to  itw  niaDmmn,  ol  Ilia  ranges  £14.317  te 
£31 ,357  per  annum,  and  oxceptlurwrlly  Id  £33.898  per  anmirn 

Appointments  at  Loclnrer  level  will  bo  for  Itvoo  yarns  in  tho  first  Instance  with  the 
poaaibllty  of  renewal  or  oubsoquont  banefer  to  a cnnllnnlng  nppofntnionL  Teaching 
Follow  appointments  will  bo  lot  three  years,  with  the  possibility  of  renewal  for  a further 
three  yean. 

Aston  0u9lnMe  school  Is  an  International  school  and  applicants  from  outside  the  UK  are 
particularly  wofeumo. 


The  Persona!  Officer 
(Academic  Sltll), 


Asha  IMwrslly,  Asha 
Trimgta,  fi/mlafftMr  B4  JET. 


Tet+44  0121 359  0870 
(24  bear  snswerpkone) 

Fas: +44  0121 353  5470 
Emslt  h.a.wdm®aitonM 
Closing  dah:  24  May  1095. 


ASTON  UNIV€RSITY 


MSc/PgD  ENVIRONMENTAL 
ANALYSIS  AND  ASSESSMENT 
CAMBRIDGE 

The  course  starts  injanmry  1997  and  can  be  studied  either  full-limt 
or  part-time.  The  postgraduate  dtptoma  requires  completion  o l six  : 
t«ught  modules.  Additional  project  and  work  placement  modules; 
coraptop  the  MSc.  ■ 

Fbr  ftiriher  details  contact:  Course  Office,  Applied  Science?, 

Anglia  Polytechnic  University,  East  Road,  Cambridge Utf.CBl  IW. 
Teh  +44  1088  808271  Fax  +44  1^3  382970  ' ^ 

B-mail:  jdobereklOva.anglla.ac.uk  . L;  - 


Crnilng  QoiKqr  OpportnnUa  In  Higher  Educakm 
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' UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  LONDON 

Temporary 
Lectureship  in 
Medieval  History 

AppUcatloos  are  Invited  for  a full-time  temporary  Lectureship  in  Medieval 
History  In  the  Department  of  History,  tenable  fee  two  years  starting  foam  1 
September  1996,  the  duration  of  Dr.  David  d'Avray's  British  Academy 
Research  Rieadoshlp.  The  salary  will  be  At  point  £ of  the  Lecturer  (hade  A 
irate.  £15.986  plus  £2,134  London  Allowance.  Further  particulars  are 
available  from  Miss  N Razwt,  Department  of  History,  University  College 
'London,  Gower'Sueel,  London  WC I H SETT,  confidential  fax;  0171  413  8394. 

Appllcadons,  including  curriculum  vitae,  list  of  publications  and  the  names 
and  addresses  of  three  academic  referees,  should  Teach  Professor  J A Nmth, 
Head  of  Department,  at  the  same  address  not  later  than  3 1 May  1996. 

. Working  toward*  Equal  Ojjloftintty 

PURSUING  EXCELLENCE  IN 
i EDUCATION  AND  RESEARCH 

Postgraduate  programme  In  the 

Development  and  Management 
of  Basic  Education  Programmes 

(MA  and  PhD) 

A NOV  programme  for  teachers  and  managers  of 
baaio  eduoatlon  projects  In  developing  countries. 
Applicants  should  bo  prepared  to  work  In,  and 
research,  a basic  eduoatlon  project 

UEA  also  offers  degree  courses  In  education: 

• Research  Degrees,  MA,  MEd.  MPhH,  PhD; 

• One-year  ful-tlme  MA; 

• One-year  BEd  for  qualified  teachers. 

Further  details  can  be  obtained  from  The 
International  Office,  School  of  Education  and 
Professional  Development,  Unhrenlty  of  Beet  I ICfil 
AngSe,  Norwich,  NR4  7TJ.  Tel:  01603  69SSB6.  \JSaml  I 
Fax  01603  693446  email:  e.chapmenOuea.ao.uk  NORWICH 
orJ.dunhp9uea.ac.uk 

UEA  ta  committed  te  excellence  tn  eduoatlon  and  research. 
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EUROPEAN  PEACE  UNIVERSITY  - EPU 
SchJainmg  Castle,  Burgenland,  Austria 

• MA  and  Certificate  Programmes  In  Peace  and  Conflict  Studies,  In 
English 

» International  student  body,  faculty  from  major  universities 
throughout  Europe  and  the  US 

• Subsequent  semesters  can  be  taken  at  EPU  centres  In  Austria, 
Ireland  and  Spain 

• Fall  semester  begins  9 September,  1996 
EPU  Secretariat  A-7401  Schlalnlng,  Austria 
Tel  +43-3355-2498,  ext' 609 

iflmm  u i Fax  +43-3355-2062 
IpBU  . E-ma!l:w.8uetzJ@epu.ac.at 


CLASSIFIED 

_ ■ I 

Property 


Booking I..., Hotel  and 

Theatre 

i i 

Finding  a place  at  - Universities 

and  Colleges 

Buying/Renting Property, 

Consultancy . Financial/ 

: ' Business 
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School  of  Modem  Languages 
and  European  Studies 


UGR 

NORWICH 


LECTURESHIP  IN  NORWICH 

MEDIA  STUDIES  mm 

Applications  m Invited  foi  the  above  poit  In  the  School  of  Modem 
Lanpuagei  and  European  Studios,  tenable  from  1 September  1996. 
Applicants  are  expected  to  have  a good  research  record  and  to  be 
able  to  teach  Media  Studies,  with  special  reference  to  Television,  to 
Honours  degree  Kevd. 

The  salary  MU  be  on  the  Lecturer  A scale,  £15,154  Io  £19,848  per  annum 

Bier  review)  or  the  Lecturer  B scale,  £20,677  to  £26,430  per  annum 
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Purtber  particulars  and  an  application  form  should  be 
obtained  from  the  Director  of  Personnel  amj  Registry 
ServlceBt  University  of  East  Anglia,  Norwich ! NR4  7TJ 
(answerphone  +44  16D3  503493  email!  Personnel9uea.sc.iik), 
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The  University  of  Sheffield  | 

Division  of  Education 

Full  Time  MEd/Diploma  in  Educational  Studies 

30  September  1996  - 1 October  1997 

The  MEd/Diploma  in  Educational  Studies  Is  a major  programme 
within  the  top-rated  and  long  established  Division  of  Education. 
The  programme  Is  taught  by  lecturers  who  are  actively 
researching  and  publishing  In  their  area  of  expertise.  The  six 
month  (aught  course  is  followed  by  six  months  supervised 
research  activity. 

For  further  details  please  write  to  Lisa  Pass,  Division  of  Education, 
The  University  of  Sheffield,  388  Gloasop  Road,  Sheffield  S10  2JA, 
UK  or  tel;  +44 1 14-275  9178  (answerphone),  or  fox +44 1 14-279 
6238,  quoting  reference  number  MEdGWl. 

Founded  hi  1905,  the  University  of  Sheffield  provides  higher 
education  with  in  a raeartk-igd  environment.  We  encourage  equality 

pf  opportunity  for  all. 
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Overseas  Opportunities 

R.  ldiird  Woodroofe  !c  Astcdites  Lid  (RWA)P  an 
established  Rural  Devtlopmau  and  Minagemcxil 
aConsuiuncy  Compmyi  U presently  implementing 
panlctpiiory  development  ptojeett  In  rural  communities 
yfltagjjKfJ  is  S.B.  Ads  and  A^lca  and  now  web  appllcadons  Grom 
suitably  qualified  profesiloniis  with  a.  commitment  to 
tke  concepts  of  partidpatory  planning  and  facilitation  In 
ItV  flnifl  capacity  building  and  ixudtudonal  support  programmer- 
In  addldon  to  opportunities  arising  In  current  projects, 
&WA  indtu  appllcationi  fbr  new  long  term  positions  In 
baaed  development  programmes  In  Bait  and 
Central  Africa-  Immediate  requirements  are  fori 


wllh  10  yean1  experience  In  rural  development  and/or  local 
govern  memln  the  developing  world,,  of  which  a substantial 
proportion  should  be  in  Africa,  Applicants  should- 
decnomt me  skills  In  organ Isatlonri  devdopmem  as  wdl  as 
experience  In,  and  commltpen^  to,  thp  process  approach  of 
learning  by  doing.  ■ ( . , 

■ 

with  a minimum  of  3-5  years'  experience  in  rural 
development  and/or  Local. government  participatory 
planning,  preferably  In  Africa,  as  well  as  a sound 
understanding  of  the  organisational  development  skills 
required. 

Applications,  Including  a full  CV  and  a statement  of 
avaJlabilltyB  should  be  sent  to  Richard  Woodroofe  Sc 
Associates  Ltd,  The  Coach  House,  Royal  Oak  Yard.  Ripon, 
North  Yorkshire  HG4  IPB,  UK, 
or  Fax  No.  +44  (0)  1765-600344, 
to  arrive  no  liter  than  15th  May  1996. 


SAC  (AUCH1NCRUIVE) 

POULTRY  SCIENCE  DEPARTMENT 
Flnnfeeds  International  Ltd 

RESEARCH  STUDENTSHIP 

A studentship  h available  for  three  yean  to  measure  ihe  efTetis  of  feed  enzymea  In 
pouhry.  The  project  will  focus  on  undersisndlng  the  way  that  eniymei  Urtcraci 
wllh  the  dto»H  and  the  guL 

AppUcants  dioukl  have  or  expect  io  obtain  si  lean  an  upper  Clasa  11  degree  in 
DUlrtllon,  animal  sdeoce  or  ■ related  Add.  The  success hd  candidate  will  enrul  for 
an  MSc,  bul  with  satisfactory  progress  may  upgrade  to  a Hi  D. 

Further  enquires  and  ipphcationa  Including  the  names  and  addresses  of  two 
academic  referees  should  be  lent  Io:  Dr  Ian  Wallis,  Poultry  Science  Department 
SAC  AudihH.TuWe,Ayr  KAfi  5IHV.  Scotland.  Telephone:  (0L292)  625105. 

ErniaU  impsrkaGau  juuijc.uk. 

Closing  date  far  appUcatLonas  May  31,1000. 
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22  FOCUS  ON  BURMA 


Brutal  facts  lay  bare  a land  of  fear 
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A- tyrannical  military  junta  has  ruled  for  34  years. 
Now,  desperate  for  hard  currency,  It  seeks  to  attract 
holidaymakers.  But,  writes  John  Pllger,  a world  of 
slavery  and  Intimidation  lies  beyond  the  tourist  trail 


Mk  T DAWN.  In  B umia’s  ancient 

MM  capital  of  Pagan,  ctows  glide 
without  a quiver  among  the 
temples  in  the  desert  In  AnanHa,  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  great  cathe- 
drals, there  are  (bur  colossal  stand- 
ing Buddhas,  As  die  light  catches 
one  of  them,  it  is  smiling.  As  you  get 
closer  the  smile  becomes  enigmatic, 
then  it  fades.  As  you  walk  to  one  side 
and  look  back,  the  Buddha's  expres- 
sion is  melancholy.  Walk  on  and  it 
becomes  fear  veiled  in  pride.  For  the 
devout,  it  symbolises  Buddha’s  time 
less  wisdom.  For  me  it  is  the  face  of 
modern  Burma. 

Sue  years  ago.  more  than  4.000 
people  lived  in  Pagan,  a cily  which 
stands  as  one  of  die  last  wonders  of 
die  ancient  world.  They  were  given 
two  weeks  to  leave,  some  only  n few 
days.  The  city  was  being  opened  to 
mass  tourism  and  only  guides  and 
the  staff  of  a planned  strip  of  hotels 
were  permitted  to  stay.  The  people's 
homes  were  bulldozed  and  they 
were  marched  at  gunpoint  to  a 
shadeless,  waterless  stubbie  that  is 
I a dustbowl  in  the  di-y  season  and 
runs  with  mud  during  the  monsoon. 
Their  new  houses  are  made  of  straw 
and  poor-quality  bamboo.  Those  vil- 
lagers who  objected  were  sent  out 
■oil  to  the  barren  plain,  or  beaten,  or 
taken  away  in  the  night. 

The  dispossession  was  mild  by 
the  standards  of  the  dictator  Ne  Win 
•and  the  generals  who  have  ruled 
Burma  since  a military  coup  in  1062 
crushed  the  democratically  elected 
government.  Last  year  the  Interna- 
tional Confederation  of  Free  TVade 
Unions  reported  that  a million 
people  had  been  forced  from  their 
homes  in  Rangoon  alone,  in  prepa- 
ration for  tourism  and  foreign 
investment.  Throughout  Burma 
perhaps  3 million  people  have  been 
brutally  swept  up  and  exiled  to 
"satellite  zones’*  where  they  are 
compelled  silently  to  serve  Burma's 
new  fayade  of  “economic  growth1’. 

A billboard  advertising  Ixicky 
Stiike  cigarettes  has  "Welcome  to 
Yangon”  in  the  space  otherwise  al- 
lotted to  a cancer  warning.  "Yan- 
gon1* is  the  name  the  military 
regime  has  given  Rangoon;  Burma 
is  “Myanmar",  which  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  German  government  in- 
sisting that  the  i-est  of  the  world  call 
their  country  Deutschland.  A bill- 
board near  the  airport  announces 
"Visit  Myanmar  Year  1996".  in  the 
next  street  is  the  headquarters  of 
Military  Intelligence,  known  to  the 
Burmese  as  "Em-eye".  It  is  Burma's 
KGB  and,  alongside  the  old  tyrant 
Ne  "Win  and  the  army,  it  is  the 
power  In  the  land  and  the  source  of 
what  the  United  Nations  special  rap- 
porteur has  described  as  “an  atmos- 
phere of  pervasive  feari', . 

. For  arriving  foreign  tourists  and 
businessmen  the  drive  to.  their  hotel 
inevitably  includes  a short  detour 
along  University  Avenue.  Tb  the 
uninitiated,  this  has  a frisson  of  the 
forbidden  and  seditious.  Number  54 
is  the  home  of  the  1991  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  .winner  and  leader  of  the 
Burmese  democracy  movement, 
Aung  San  Suu  Kyi.  Here,  she  spent 
six  years. under  house  arrest  until- 
her  release  last  July.  Now,  every  Sat- 
urday and  Sunday,  she  is  allowed  to 
speak  from  over  her  garden  gate  to 
i several  thousand  supporters  dor 
trailed  behind  barbed  wire  barriers. 


What  struck  me  was  the  extraor- 
dinary courage  of  the  Burmese  who 
tame  to  listen  to  her  — in  doing  so 
they  branded  themselves  as  oppo- 
nents of  the  regime  — and  the 
Kafka-like  absurdity  of  the  country’s 
elected  leader  having; to  address 
people  standing  on  a platform  be- 
hind her  garden  fence.  i 

Since  her  "unconditional"  re- 
lease, Ms  Suu  Kyi.  has  been  denied 
freedom  of  movement.  On  a recent 
attempt  to  leave  Rangoon  she  tried 
to  catch  a train  to  Mandalay,  only  to 
find  her  carriage  adrift  at  the  station 
as  the  train  pulled  out.  She  cannot 
freely  associate  with  anyone.  Those 
Burmese  who  pass  through  her 
gate  take  a risk:  their,  names  are 
noted  . and  they  can  expect  a call  in 
the  night  Eight  members  of  a 
dance  troupe  who  had  recently  cele- 
brated Independence  Day  with  her, 
"disappeared".  They  include  the 
popular  comedians  U Pa  Pa  Lay  and 
Lu  Zaw,  who  are  said  to  have  made  a 
joke  about  the  generals.  Each  has 
since  been  sentenced  to  seven 
years'  hard  labour. 

Ms  Suu  Kyi  lived  iii  Britain  for 
many  years  before  she  returned  to 
Burma,  and  her  family  continue  to 
live  in  Britain.  A few  weeks  ago  her 
husband,  the  Oxford  Tibetologist 
Michael  Arts,  was  once  again  re- 
fused permission  to  visit  her.  The 
ban  also  applies  to  their  two  sons, 
whose  Burmese  nationality  has  long 
been  withdrawn.  The  official  news- 
paper the  New  Light  Of  Myanmar 
attacks  her  regularly  and  with 
mounting  viciousness.  She  is  "ob- 
sessed by  lust  and  superstition";  she 
"swings  around  a bamboo  pole 
brushed  with  sewage";  she-  is 
“drowning  in  conceit"  and  "it  is 
pitiable  and  at  once  disgusting  to 
see  a person  [like  lief]  suffering 
from  insanity . . . now  at  a demented  - 
stage".  Ms  Suu  Kyi  dismisses  all 
this  with  a laugh  that  is  brave 
though  difficult  to  share. 

Of  course,  the  reason  for  such  in- 
timidation is  her  popularity,  which 
could  not  be  greater.  At  the  mention 
of  her  name,  the  contrived  neutrality 
of  faces,  by  wldch  people  survive, 
breaks  into  smiles.  People  whisper 

‘After  the  people 
rose  up  in  1988  and 
paid  the  price  In 
blood,  we  slipped 
from  the  headlines’ 

i 

her  name  as  you  brush  them  in  a 
market,  then  turn  and  put  a finger  to 
their  lips.  And  if  you  are  able  to  speak 
and  disclose  that  you  have  been  to 
see  her,  all  caution  Is  discarded  and 
questions  pour  forth  as  to  her  well- 
being. But  along  with  expressions  of 
admiration,  affection  and  solidarity 
are  fears  for  Her  safety  and  the  recog- 
nition that  she,  and  the  democracy 
movement,  may  be  trapped. 

“Unless  pressure  cpmes  fr-om  the 
very  governments  that  the  regime  is 
now  courting  In  Asia,  and;  the  West, 
nothing  will  change  for  a long  time,*' 
a close  friend  of  hers  told  me. 

Ms  Suu  Kyi  herself  told  me  that 
fOF&gh  mvestment'and  tourism  were 
shoring  up  the  power  of  the  jufrta, 
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Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  is  denied  freedom  of  movement  But  she  is 
allowed  to  address  her  supporters  from  her  garden  each  weekend 


and  that  the  world  must  realise  the 
scale  of  Burma's  human  rights 
abuses,  particularly  forced  labour. 
“News  comes  and  goes  like  fashion," 
she  said-  "After  the  people  rose  up  in 
1988  and  paid  the  price  in  bloodshed, 
we  slipped  front  the  headlines,  it  will 
be  a pity  If  we  slip  again.” 

hi  February  the  United  Nations 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  re- 
ported, as  it  does  every  year,  thnt  the 
following  violations  were  common- 
place in  Burma:  “Torture,  summary 
and  arbitrary  executions,  forced 
labour,  abuse  of  women,  politically 
motivated  arrests  and  detention, 
forced  displacement,  important  re- 
strictions on  the  freedoms  of  expres- 
sion and  association  and  oppression 
of  ethnic  and  religious  minorities . . 

Take  at  random  any  of  the  re- 
ports by  Amnesty  International  and 
what  distinguishes  the  Burmese 
junta  from  other  modern  tyrannies 
is  slave  labour.  "Conditions  in  the 
labour  camps,"  says  one  study,  “are 
so  harsh  that  hundreds  of  prisoners 
have  died  as  a result . . . Military  In- 
telligence personnel  regularly  inter- 
rogate prisoners  .to.  the  point  of 
unconsciousness.  Even  the  posses- 
sion of  almost  any  reading  material 
is  punishable.  Elderly,  sick  and  even 
handicapped  people  are  placed  in 
leg-irons  and  forced  to  work." 

Pick  up  a travel  brochure  from 
any  of  the  famous  names  in  British 
tourism  — British'  Airways,  Orient 
Express,  Kuoni  — and  there  is  no 
problem.  Indeed,  to  British  Airways 
Burma,  offers  “the  ultimate  in  lux- 
ury" and  a “fabulous  prize"  for  its 
Executive  Club  members.  'To  find 
an  unspoilt  country  today  may  seem 
impossible,"  says  the  Orient  Ex- 
press brochure,  "blit  Burma  js  such 
a place.  It  has  retaihed  its  <Jbarm,  ita 
fascinating  traditions  . ‘i  its  easy-1 
going  ways  are.  a topic  to  the  West-' 
ern  traveller.”  This  "“truly  , unique. 


experience"  Includes  a "free  led  tin- 
on  Burma's  history  and  culture", 
wltich  makes  no  mention  of  the 
momentous  events  of  1988. 

In  1988,  the  year  before  the 
democracy  movement  in  China  was 
destroyed  so  publicly  in  Beijing's 
Tiananmen  Square,  tile  people  of 
Burma  rose  up  and  as  many  as 
10,000  were  killed  by  the  army.  Un- 
like the  Chinese  leaders,  the  gener- 
als in  Rangoon  moved  quickly  to 
curtail  foreign  media  coverage,  Al- 
though the  re  was  eye-witness  re- 
porting, there  were  no  professional 
TV  cameras  and  no  satellite  images 
to  shock  tile  world.  Troops  had  or- 
ders to  shoot  anyone  with  a camera. 
Oh  one  tapo  smuggled  out  of  Ran- 
goon, the  voices  of  two  amateur 
Burmese  cameramen  are  caught  nl 
the  moment  they  were  spotted  by 
soldiers.  “What  shall  we  do?"  asks 
one  of  them.  His  friend  replies,  "Keep 
on  filming  urtlil  they  shoot  us." 

It  was  in  April  1988  that  Ms  Suu 
Kyi  returned  from  England  to  take 
care  of  her  dying  mother.  Her  father 
was  Aung  San,  the  revered  national 
hero,  whose  guerrillas  were  trained 
by  the  Japanese,  ■ then  turned 
against  them  during  the  occupation 
of  the  second  world  war.  Having  laid 

the  foundations  of  a'  democratic 
state,  and  negotiated  independence 
from1  Britain,  he  was  assassinated  in 
1947.  More  than,  40  ,y ears  later,  h|s 
daughter  agreed  to  take  bn  leader- 
ship. of  a renewed  democracy 
movement^  It  was  her  demand,  for 
the.  restoration  of  democracy  that 
led  to  her  house  arreBt  in  1989. 
However1,  the  generals  did  hold 
elections.  Having  banned  canvass- 
ing, threatened  the  electorate  and 
disbarred  knd  silenced  Ms  Suu  Kyi 
they  were . confident  they  had  frag- 
; piertted  \ her  parly, ; the  National 
League  for  ■ Democracy,  add  that 
■ their  ortn  front  wpuhj  gain  the 
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largest  bloc  of  seats.  The  oppoafe 
happened.  The  NLD  won  82  percent 
of  the  seats  in  the  new  parliament 
Si  mined,  the  junta  responded  by  ar- 
resting 3,000  NLD  workers  and  hand- 
ing out  prison  sentences  of  up  to  25 
yenrs  to  those  of  the  new  MPs  who 
tried  to  establish  the  government 

'llie  euphemism  for  oppression 
was  now  “economic  stability".  Hay- 
mg  re-invented  themselves  as  the 
SlHtc  Law  and  Order  Council,  which 
goes  by  the  fine  Orwellian  acronym 
Store,  the  generals  declared  Burma 
"open  to  free  enterprise".  At  the 
same  time,  in  order  to  rebuild  the 
crumbling  infrastructure  — roads, 
bridges,  airports,  railways  — they 
set  about  turning  the  country  intoa 
vast  labour  camp.  Last  year  the 
moat  around  the  imperial  palace  in 
Mandalay  was  excavated  and  re- 
stored almost  entirely  by  forced 
labour,  including  chain  gangs 
guarded  by  troops.  When  photo- 
graphic evidence  of  this  was  pro- 
duced, the  regime  claimed  that 
"contributing  labour”  was  "a  noble 
Burmese  tradition"  and,  anyway, 
many  of  the  workers  were  convicted 
criminals  who  had  “volunteered  to 
work  in  the  o|ieii  air",  in  totalitarian 
Burma  the  term  "convicted  crimi- 
nal" can  embrace  someone  guilty  of 
Iinviug  been  elected  to  office  or  of 
handing  out  leaflets  calling  for 
democracy  (five  years’  hard 
labourj,  ur  of  singing  a song  the 
generals  don’t  like  (seven  years' ' 
hard  labour). 

This  lias  thrown  up  a terrible 
iruny.  Alongside  the  1U.CKW  British  ' 
and  Allied  soldiers  who  died  as 
slaves  on  the  Japanese  “death  rail- 
way" lluil  linked  Burma  with  Thai- 
land during  the  second  world  war, 
were  some  UlO.OtlO  Burmese  and 
other  Asian  dead. 

Now,  history  is  repealing  itself. 
An  extension  of  this  line  is  being 
built  in  Mon  stale,  between  (he 
towns  of  Ye  and  Tnvoy  on  the  An- 
daman Sen.  This  is  Burma's  great 
secret.  Although  human  l ights  or- 
ganisations have  documented  the 
testimonies  of  the  slave  workers  on 
the  new  death  railway,  lew  outsiders 
have  seen  it  and  the  slave  camps 
along  the  route,  This  is  because 
much  of  Mon  state  is  closed  to  for- 
eigners. It  is  Burma's  gulag. 

The  towns  in  this  remote  pnrt  of 
the  country  lire  n step  back  in  lime, 
as  if  die  British  foij  were  temporar- 
ily away  nl  Ihc  hill  stations.  Ancient 
sewing  mad  lines  whirred  on 
halconies;  the  roads  were  filled  with 
bicycles  not  cars;  carbon  paper, 
radiograms  and  sleeveless  Sweaters 
were  for  sale.  Tavoy  has  streets  of 
decorous  teak  houses,  the  biggest 
with  lace  iron  balconies.  Others  are 
dungeon-like,  with  iron  bars  and 
dm  up  trickling  over  lorn  poBters  of 
coy  women  holding  parasols.  ! 

To  talk  openly  to  anyone  Is  Iff 
beckon  interrogation  and  worse. 
Hotels  must,  copy  guest  registration 
forms  to  as  many  as  14  different  au- 
thorities. On  the  day-  we  arrived  to 
Tavoy  all  “independent  traveller^ 
were  told  they  had  to  leave;  Follow- 
ing the  line  of  embankments  north 
into  the  jungle,  we  succeeded  ln  get- 
ting. lost,  then  by  chance  caih?  ffpoj1 
a clearing,  that  presented  what 
might  have  been  a tableau  o{  Victo- 
rian England.  Scores  of  people  were 
building  embankments  and  a bridge 
across  a dry  river  bed  that'iS  no*, 
with  the  arrival  of  the  monsoon;  an 
ochre-coloured  torrent  From  out  of 
jungle  so  dense  that  Its  bamboo  and 
foliage  formed ' great  wickeriW^ 
■Screens,  they  were  enrving  Hie  f“r 
way,  'A  20-foot-hljjfli  embankriiej 
had- been- built  with  earth 
hoe,and  hand  from  bilge  holes,  w|f 
skilled  ,wefepaidabout  .45  .cento  J 
1 ' ■ continued  ori 
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Continued  from  page  22 
day.  The  majority  were  slave  labour- 
ers, of  whom  many  were  children. 
Laboriously  and  clumsily  the  child 
workers  wrested  clay  from  the  exca- 
vations, sharing  a hoe  between 
three.  One  little  girl  in  a long  blue 
dress  struggled  to  wield  a hoe  taller 
titan  herself,  (lien  fell  back  ex- 
hausted and,  with  a wince,  held  her 
aching  shoulder. 

The  children  carried  heavy  loads 
of  mud  mixed  with  straw  in  baskets 
and  dishes  on  their  heads  and 
clearly  suffered  under  the  weight  of 
it.  They  poured  it  into  a vat  and 
grinder,  turned  by  iwo  tethered 
oxen.  The  sticky  clay,  now  almost  as 
hard  as  rock,  was  gathered  by  two 
small  children,  one  of  them  small 
enough  to  fit  up  to  his  shoulders  in 
a hole  directly  benenth  the  grinder. 
As  many  as  300  adults  and  children 
have  been  killed  or  have  died  from 
disease  and  exhaustion,  according 
to  one  estimate.  There  were  nt  least 
20  other  bridges  in  the  vicinity  and 
children  were  working  on  all  of  them. 

Every  village  Hlong  the  way  must 
give  its  labour  "voluntarily"  regard- 
less of  age  or  people's  health.  Ad- 
vanced pregnancy  is  no  excuse.  If 
people  protest  that,  as  peasant  farm- 
ers, their  labour  is  all  they  have  to 
keep  them  and  their  families  alive, 
they  are  fined  and  their  possessions 
confiscated.  If  a whole  village  ob- 
jects, the  head  man  is  beaten  or 
killed  and  ail  the  houses  razed. 

"I  saw  one  old  man  accidentally 
drop  his  load  into  the  river,"  a fop 
mer  civil  servant  told  me  in  a 
nearby  safe  area  controlled  by  the 
Karen  National  Union.  "As  he  tried 
to  retrieve  it,  the  soldiers  shot  him 
in  the  head.  I could  see  the  water 
turn  red  with  his  blood,  then  the 
river  carried  him  away." 

A man  who  escaped  with  his  wife 
told  me:  “I  saw  people  dying  be- 
cause of  landslides  or  fever.  Sume  of 
the  bodies  were  never  found,  only 
the  head  or  a foot.  They  didn't 
bother  to  bury  the  bodies  properly, 
with  a funeral.  They  just  dug  a hole 
and  left  them  there." 

I asked  his  wife,  Min,  if  she  knew 
why  she  was  being  forced  to  work 
in  this  way.  “We  were  told  nothing,” 
she  said.  “We  overheard  we  were 
building  a railway  so  that  a French 
oil  company  could  run  a pipeline 
through,  and  foreigners  came  to 
look  over  the  site." 

The  oil  company  is  Total,  which 
Is  part-owned  by  the  French  govern- 
ment In  partnership  with  the  Amer- 
ican Unocal  company,  Total  is 
building  a $1  billion  pipeline  that 
mil  carry  Burma’s  natural  gas  into 
Thailand.  The  deal  will  give  the  Ran-  ■ 
goon  generals  about  $400  million  a1 
year  over  30  years.  Since  they  put  ■ 
an  end  to  democracy  in  1990,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  Store  have  re- 
ceived 65  per  cent  of  their  financial 1 
backing  from  foreign  oil  companies, 
including  Britain's  Premier  Oil; 

In  its  1993  report  on  human 
rights  abuses  throughout  the  world,1 
the  US  State  Department  sayB  the 
Store  "routinely”  uses  slave  laboilr 
told  “will  use  the  new  railway  to 
transport  soldiers  and  construction 
supplies  into  the  pipeline  area".  Un- 
ocal says  reports  of  slave  labour  are 
a "fabrication  v and  both  the  oil  com- 
panies deny  the  railway  is  linked  to 
the  pipeline  project.  f 

In  1993  the  British  trade  minister,' 
Richard  Needham,  told  Parliament, 
“The  Government’s  policy  Is  to1  pro-' 
vide  no  specific  encouragement  to 
British 'firms  to  trade  or  Invest  fiti 
Burma  in  view  of  the  current  politi- 
cal and  economic  situation  there." 
hi  the  same  breath  he  said,  'British' 
business  visitors  to  Rangoon  can  of 
coarse  look  to  our  embassy  tifere 
for  advice  and  support"  Last  ybaT 
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most  veils  had  dropped.  The  De- 
partment of  Trade  funded  a seminar 
in  London  called  An  Introduction  To 
Burma  — The  Lalesl  Tiger  Cub? 
The  organiser  was  Peter  Godwin,  a 
merchant  banker  and  government 
adviser  on  trade  in  Southeast  Asia. 
"To  be  a Briton  in  Burma,"  he  told 
the  delegates,  "is  a privilege."  God- 
win said  he  had  been  assured  by  the 
senior  general  in  the  Store  "openly 
and  categorically"  that  Burma’s  "so- 
cialism” had  been  “a  mistake"  and 
that  this  mistake  had  caused  the  up- 
heavals in  1988.  He  made  no  refer- 
ence to  the  generals  murdering 
thousands  of  unarmed  civilians, 
then  throwing  most  of  the  elected 
government  into  prison.  The  “good 
news”,  he  said,  “is  that  economic 
growth  is  picking  up”. 

A few  Western  businessmen  op- 
erating in  Burma  claim  that  foreign 
investment  in  the  country  has  multi- 
plied tenfold  since  1992.  "It’s  not  so 
much  a gradual  pick-up,"  said  Pat 
James,  a Texan  entrepreneur,  "as  a 
skyrocket."  This  is  disputed  by, 
among  others,  a recent  report  in 
The  Economist  The  World  Bank 
and  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  have  yet  to  lend  the  generals  a 
'penny.  However,  what  has  begun  in 
Burma  is  ■ a ■ familiar  process  in 
whioh  a dictatorship’s  crimes 
agjEdnst  Its  people  are  obscured  and 1 
“forgotten"  as  foreign  businessmen 
seek  to  justify  what  the  East  Asian 
governments  coll  “positive  engage- 
ment" and  the1  Europeans  and  Aus- 
tralians call  "critical  dialogue".  The 
prize  is  a cheap  labour  colony  that 
pr^mi&es  to  undercut  even  China 
■and  Vietnam. 

i * In  Bpite  of  a certain  sound  and 
fury  aimed  at  the  regime  by  Made- 
line Albright,  the  US  Representative 
at  the  UN,  US  policy  is  “not  to  en- 
courage or  discourage"  business 
with  Burma.  The  EU  countries  have 
followed  a similar  two-faced  policy.: 
While  most  Western  aid  remains 
suspended;  the  Japanese1  govern- 
ment gives  $48.7  million  a year  and 
the  great  zaibatsu' — Mitsui,  Mifr 


have  offices  in  Rangoon.  "• 

....  Burma’s  most  profitable  export  is 
iUdgal:  More  than  half  the  heroin 
■ reaching1  theshwts  of  Americdh  find 
Australian  cities  originates  in  the 


"golden  triangle"  where  the  borders 
of  Burma,  Laos  and  Thailand  meet 
Under  the  Store,  heroin  production 
has  doubled.  Two  researchers.  Dr 
Chris  Beyrer  and  Faith  Doherty, 
conclude  from  a long  investigation 
for  the  South-East  Asian  Information 
Network  that  die  Store  have  allowed 
heroin  to  circulate  freely  and  cheaply 
in  Burma  in  the  hope  that  it  "paci- 
fies" the  rebellious  young. 

Ms  Suu  Kyi  was  two  years  old 
when  her  father  was  murdered. 
What  distinguished  the  movement 

Few  outsiders  have 
seen  the  slave  camps, 
as  much  of  Mon  state 
Is  closed  to  foreigners. 
It  Is  Burma’s  gulag 

■ i ■ 1 

he  founded  was  its  complex  attempt 
to  apply  a blend  of  Buddhism,  so- 
cialism and  democracy  to  the  freely 
elected  governments  that  followed. 
But  this  flowering  coincided  with  a 
period  of  turmoil  as  the  ethnic  peo- 
ples demanded  autonomy.  In  March 
1962  the  army  stepped  in  and  seized 
power.  Its  leader,  Ne  Win,  became 
Burma's  Stalin.  He  displaced  whole 
populations,  built  labour  camps  and 
filled  the  prisons  with  his  enemies, 
real  and  imagined.  His  wars  against 
the  ethnic  peoples  were  unrelenting 
and  vergeful.  He  abolished  Burma’s 
lively  free  press;  and  along  the  way 

■ he  made  himself  extremely  rich. 

In  1987  the  man  who  called  him- 
self "Brilliant  as  the  Sun"  produced 

■ his  coup  de  gr&ce.  Without  warning, 
lie  withdrew  most  of  the  ' country's 
banknotes,  replacing  them  with  new 
denominations  that  included  or 
added  up  to  the  nurhber  nine.  Ac- 
cording to  his  chief  astrologer,  nine 
was  his  lucky  number.  The  people 
of  Purina  did  not  sliare  his  luck.  As 
most  of  them  kept  their  saving^  Id 
cash,  most  were  ruined. 

In  a nation  bow  impoverished  tHe 


the  regime  wasat'vtarWlth  the  stu- 
dents at  Rangoon  university.  The 
moment  of  uprising  came  precisely 
at  eight  minutes  past  eight  on  the 


Prisoners  (left)  take  a brief  rest  during  work  on  the  reconstruction 
of  Mandalay  Palace,  set  to  become  a tourist  attraction.  Children  are 
forced  to  work  on  Burma's  new  death  railway  under  harsh  conditions 


morning  of  the  eighth  mouth  of 
1988.  This  was  the  auspicious  time 
the  dockworkers,  the  "first  Wave", 
chose  to  strike.  Other  workers  fol- 
lowed in  succession;  and  in  subse- 
quent days  and  weeks  almost 
everyone  in  the  cities  and  towns,  it 
seemed,  showed  a courage  equal  to 
those  who  stormed  the  Berlin  Wall 
the  following  year.  Without  guns, 
ordinary  people  began  to  reclaim 
their  country. 

Then  the  slaughter  began.  The 
army  fired  point  blank  at  the  crowds 
and  bayoneted  those  who  fell.  In 
Thailand  and  Norway,  I have  inter- 
viewed the  exiled  witnesses  to  these 
epic  events,  most  of  them  speaking 
publicly  for  the  first  time.  "One  of 
my  friends  was  shot  in  the  head 
right  there,  in  front  of  me."  said  Ko 
Htun  Oo,  a former  student.  "Two 
girls  and  a monk  were  shot  next  to 
him."  Another  student,  Aye  Chan, 
said,  "A  tot  of  flame  was  coming  out 
of  the  crematorium  which  was  sur- 
rounded by  troops.  They  weren't 
even  identifying  bodies,  so  the  par- 
ents would  never  know.  The  dead 
and  wounded  were  all  mixed  up. 
They  just  burned  them  alive." 

Now  well  into  his  eighties,  Ne 
Win  remains  the  centre  of  the 
Store's  power.  His  former  aide,  the 
secret  police  chief,  General  Khin 
Nyunt,  is  "Secretary  One".  Behind 
sunglasses  Gen  Khin  Nyunt’s  pudgy 
face  appears  at  least  five  times  a day 
in  the  New  Light  of  Myanmar. 

The  taxi  dropped  ub  far  from  the 
tong  green  fence  of  number  54  Uni- 
versity Avenue.  The  house  is  a 
stately  pile  fallen  on  hard  times, 
overlooking  a garden  that  tumbles 
down  to  Inya  Lake  and  to  a trip-wire, 
a reminder  that  this  waB  one 
woman's  prison. 

Ms  Suu  Kyi  is  a striking,  glam- 
orous figure  who  looks  much 
younger  than  her  50  years  and  ap- 
pears at  first  to  carry  her  suffering 
lightly.  Onfy  to  repose  does  her  face 
offer  a glimpse  of  the  cost  and  the 
gHt  | that  has  Been  her  through, 
though  when  she  laughs  this  van- 
ishes, like  a blind  closed  and  open.  ; 

I asked  tier  if  her  release  from 
hou^e  arrest  was  a cynical  exercise 
by  the  regime  to  give  itself  a human 
face.  "1  think  they  also  mlsdilcu- 
: lated,’’  she  replied,  "that  tfre  National 
League  For  Democracy?  was  a spent 
force  and  that  releasing  me  was  not 
going  to  make  any  difference . . 

T*But  with  such  a brute  force  con- 
fronting you,  how  do  you  reclaim  tjie 
pow6f  'ybq  won' at  the  ballot  boX?"  ' 

' are-  not  the  fittt' people  to 
face  this  dilemma.  IfrBiiddhisrif  we 
are  taught  the  four,  basic  Ingredi- 
■enfa;  for  Success:  first,  yqu  foust 
have  .the  .Will,  to,  Waht  it;  thept  ypu 
must  have  the  right  Jsjfld,  of  attitude; 
then  j/oq  moat  have  theper&ever- 
ance/ then  wisdom 
. t said  thp£  tfre  ' B^ti^h  ' Foreign 
Officfe  minister,  Jeremy  Harney,  had 


told  Parliament  that  "through 
commercial  contacts  with  democra- 
tic nations  such  as  Britain,  the 
Burmese  people  will  gain  experi- 
ence of  democratic  principles". 

She  laughed.  "Not  in  the  least  bit. 
because  the  so-called  market  econ- 
omy is  only  open  to  some.  Investors 
will  help  only  a small  £lite  to  gel 
richer  and  richer.  This  works 
against  the  very  idea  of  democracy 
because  the  gap  between  rich  and 
poor  is  growing  nil  the  time.  Tire 
same  applies  to  tourism.  They 
should  slay  away  until  we  are  a 
democracy.  Look  at  the  forced 
labour  liiaL  is  going  on  all  over  the 
country.  A lot  of  it  is  ainidl  at  the 
tourist  trade.  It's  very  |>ainful.  Roads 
and  bridges  are  built  at  the  expense 
of  the  people.  If  you  cannot  provide 
one  labourer  you  are  fined.  If  you 
cannot  afford  the  fine,  the  children 
are  forced  to  labour." 

During  die  first  years  of  her 
house  arrest  soldiers  were  ordered 
to  lie  with  their  ears  to  the  ground 
so  ns  to  detect  her  "tunnelling"  to 
the  house  next  door.  They  failed  lo 
grasp  that  she  had  no  intention  of 
escaping,  or  seeking  exile.  In  the 
outside  world,  her  name  became  a 
byword;  and  people  would  pass  her 
house  just  to  be  reassured  by  the 
sound  of  her  playing  Iter  piano. 

"Will  Burma  be  free  in  the  fore- 
seeable future?" 

"Yes!"  she  replied  unhesitatingly. 

"That’s  not  just  a dream?" 

"No,  I calculate  it  from  the  will  of 
the  people  and  the  current  of  world 
opinion  ...  I knew  I'd  be  free  . . . 
some  day." 

Desmond  Ttitu  — like  Ms  Suu 
Kyi,  a Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner  — 
said  recently:  International  pres- 
sure can  change  the  situation  In 
Burma.  Tough ' sanctions,  not 
constructive  engagement,  finally 
brought  about  a hew  South  Africa. 
This  is  the  only  language  that 
tyrants  understand." 

: What:  is  hopefiil  is  that  there  is 
the  promise  of.  sanctions  in  a re- 
markable disinvestment  campaign 
Already,  well  under  way  in  the  US. 
Based  oh  tfie  boycott  of  apartheid 
South  Africa,  selective  purchasing 
]awa  haye  been  enacted  :by'  a grow- 
ing humber  of  US  cities,  including 
San 'Francisco.  These  make  illegal 
municipal  contracts  with  companies 
that  trade  with  or  invest  in  Burma.  . 

A Massachusetts  Representative, 
Byron  Rushing,  who  has  written  a 
selective  purchasing  law  for  his  own 
-state,  told  me:  Tn  the  case  of  South 
Africa,  we  were' able  to  put  pressure 
on  a whole  range  of  cbmpaiiles,  like 
General'  Motors,  ’Coca-Cola,  Pepsi 
Cola,  and  most  eventually  withdrew. 
And  that  teally  added  to  the  pres- 
sure'on  the  wliite  government,  That 
was' ft  vidtory.  As  for  Buritfa,  IPs  not 
going  to  liappen  overnight,  but  we 
have ' started.  The  civilised  world 
should  follow.”  © All  rights  reserved 
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Paul  Evans 


#T  WAS  a beautiful  spring  morn- 
ing in  London.  Disgorged  from 
the  underground  station  at  Vic- 
toria, blinking  in  the  unaccustomed 
sunlight,  I made  it  across  the  road, 
drawn  by  huge  London  plane  trees 
in  a park.  The  boughs  of  these  trees, 
ail  chalk  and  beige  camouflage,  are 
so  startlingly  clear  of  grime  because 
they  exfoliate  and  remain  fresh. 

New  leaves  and  little  green  female 
baubles  were  pushing  out  next  to  the 
brown  spiky  grenades  of  last  au- 
tumn's seed  heads  which  scatter 
seeds  in  spring.  London  planes  are  a 
hybrid  between  oriental  and  Ameri- 
can species,  forest  grown  in  Spun 
and  planted  in  England  in  165D.  They 
are  perfectly  at  home  in  London's 
urban  forest  and  reflect  its  cosmopoli- 
tan nature.  The  park  was  closed. 

I wandered  north  and  stumbled 
into  a very  strange  world.  Belgravia 
is  an  exclusive  ghetto  of  the  ultra-af- 
fluent. The  spotless  streets  in  front 
of  elegant  white  and  cream  colon- 
naded Georgian  houses  surround 
garden  squares.  These  gardens  are 
meticulously  kept,  not  a weed  in 
sight.  No  litter,  no  flocks  of  pigeons 
— in  fact  no  avinn,  floral  or  human 
ragamuffins.  The  policemen  carry 
guns. 

I was  drawn  to  the  gardens  by 
more  stalely  plane  trees,  breezy 
white  (lowering  cherries  and  crab- 
apples  and  sweet  scented  barberry 
from  Japan  and  China.  The  bronzy 
leaves  and  blossom  of  snowy  mespil 
(Amelancliier)  or  shadblow  as  it  is 
called  In  America,  reminded  me  of 
springtime  in  the  Ap|ffilachians.  But 
the  gardens  in  the  squares  had  iron 
railings  and  locked  gates.  The  gar- 
dens were  deserted.  On  such  a beau- 
tiful day,  there  was  not  a soul  in  sight. 

1 had  been  thinking  about  trees 
and  health  and  about  the  way  we 
project  our  values,  attitudes  and 
concepts  on  to  trees  to  make  diem 
mean  what  we  wont  them  to  mean. 


instead  of  appreciating  them  for 
what  they  are.  And  here  the  super- 
rich see  them  as  treasures  to  be 
locked  away. 

I’ve  always  thought  that  an  appre- 
ciation of  trees  encouraged  a gen- 
erosity of  spirit.  Not  here.  Forced  to 
prowl  round  the  outside  of  the  gar- 
den squares  where  (he  very  expen- 
sive cars  were  parked,  my  rnopd 
darkened.  What  would  happen  if  I 
jumped  the  fence?  Would  seeds 
shower  from  my  clothes?  Are  the 
rich  afraid  that  if  people  like  me  were 
allowed  in  there  would  be  sycamore 
seedlings  in  the  lawns,  brambles  in 
the  flower-beds.  Japanese  knotweed 
in  the  shrubberies? 

Back  in  the  vulgar,  vernacular 
landscapes  of  home,  where  l can 
roam  with  impunity,  I am  met  by  a 
plant  that  is  the  antithesis  of  the  Bel- 
gravia squares  — - the  dandelion, 
Dandelions  burst  into  spring  with  an 
indolent  brilliance.  They  have  a rude 


ILLUSTRATION:  BARRY  LARKING 


and  irrepressible  beauty.  The  bane 
of  tidy  gardeners  and  landscape 
architects,  they  spangle  grass 
verges,  irreverently  jostling  care- 
fully planted  daffodils.  Famed  for 
their  diuretic  properties,  medieval 
apothecaries  called  them  dens  lewis, 
the  lion’s  tooth  because  of  either  the 
shape  of  the  tap-root,  (he  florets  or 
jagged  leaves,  By  the  15th  century, 
the  French  dent  de  lion  became 
dawttdelyotm. 

Because  of  the  twin  British  tradi- 
tions — gardens  and  colonialism  — 
the  dandelion  spread  throughout 
the  world  as  an  impudent  free- 
loader, establishing  as  a weed  and  a 
curse  to  lawns  everywhere.  “The 
sun  never  sets  on  the  empire  of  the 
dandelion,"  wrote  Alfred  Crosby. 
Everywhere  except  the  highly  mani- 
cured garden  squares  of  Belgravia  it 
seems.  If  it  was  rare  and  expensive, 
1 wonder  if  the  glorious  golden 
"piss-a-bed"  would  be  locked  up? 


Chess  Leonard  Barden 


QUTH  SHELDON  is  surely  the 
II  UK’s  chess  player  of  the  month. 
The  Manchester  15-year-old’s  re- 
cent results  include  first  prize  at 
Stockport,  a win  over  England’s  No 
4 grandmaster,  and  third  place  at 
Newcastle,  where  she  narrowly 
missed  the  IM  norm. 

Sheldon's  rapid  advance  augurs 
well  for  this  year's  team  olympiad  in 
Armenia,  where  the  England  men 
will  he  the  top-seeded  western 
squad  and  the  women  players  are 
now  also  in  a position  from  which  to 
compete  for  medals. 

The  Leigh  Congress  Prixelle, 
mandatory  women's  boards  in  the 
UK  league  and  Varsity  match,  and 
master  coaching  (or  girls  have  all 
contributed  to  rising  standards. 

More  could  be  done,  however;  for 
example,  it  is  long  overdue  for 
women's  boards  to  be  included  in 
the  final  stages  of  the  BCFs  inter- 
county and  inter-club  knockouts. 

Ruth  Sheldon-GM  John  Nunn, 
King’s  Indian  Defence 

1 d4  NfB  2 c4  g6  3 Nc3  Bg7  4 
e4  d6  5 Be2  0-0  6 Nf3  e5  7 d5 
a5  8 Be3  Ng4  9 Bg5  f6  10  Bh4 
Na6  11  Nd2  Nh6  12  0-0  Qe8 
13  a3  Bd7  14  b3  f5  15  f3  Nf7 
16  Rbl  BhG  17  Bf2  Nc5  18  b4 
axb4  19  axb4  Na4  20  Qc2 

It’s  a familiar  strategy  so  far  in 
this  opening,  where  White  has  more 
space  while  Black  snipes  on  the 
flanks. 

Qe7?  Nxc3  121  Qxc3  Qe7  witli 
Ra2  and  Qg5  eounterplay  is  belter. 

21  Nb5!  Rfc8  22  Ral  The  n4 
knight  is  out  on  a limb,  and  by  Ihe 
time  it  regains  safety  Black’s  game 
is  collapsing.  i 

Bxd2  23  Qxd2  fxe4  24  fxc4 
Qg5  25  Be3  Q1i4  26  Qc2  Hxb5 
27  cxb5  NbG  28  Rxu8  Nxn8  29 
b6J  More  scope  for  White's  bish- 
ops. Ng5  30  Bd3  Qg4  31  bxc7 
Nxc7  32  Kh  1 Nb5  Losing  a piece, 
but  if  Nf7  33  Rel  and  Black  cuu't  es- 
cape tile  pin. 

33  Qf2  Nc7  34  Bo2  Qxe4 
35  Bxg5  Qxd5  36  BhG  Resigns. 
White  mRtes  by  37  Qf8+  or  by  NcG 
37  Qf7+. 


Sutton’s  I Mister  congress  always 
attracts  hundreds  of  players.  This 
was  the  game  Ihni  decided  first 
prize. 

(»M  Julian  Hodgson-GM  Keith 
Arkoll,  French  Defence 

1 d4  o«  2 e l d5  3 e5  c5  4 c3 
NcG  5 Nf3  QhG  G h3  c4  7 Nbd2 
NnR  8 h4  Ilcl7  9 Ii5  0-0-0  10  g3 
(5  11  exfri?  Belter  to  keep  the  cen- 
tre closed,  and  to  regroup  by  Ngl- 
Ii3-f4. 

gxfG  12  Hh3  BdG  13  0-0  e5 
14  Rxd7+  Kxd7  15  Rbl  e4  16 
Nh4  Ne7  17  1»3  Qc7  18  bxc4 
e3!  19  fxc3  Bxg3  20  Ng2  Rg8 
21  Qe2  Nec6  22  cxd5  Rdg71  23 
Nf3  Qf7?  Missing  Qd71  24  dxc6 
Qh3  25  cxb7+  Kb8  26  Rb2  Rg5!  27 
Rdl  Rxh5  28  Kfl  Qhl+  29  Ngl  Rftr 
30  Nf4  Bxf4  31  Kel  Rxgl+  32  Kd2 
Rxdl+  33  Qxdl  Bxe3+  34  Kc2  Qe4+ 
35  Qd3  Rf2+  and  wins. 

24  dxc6  Qxh5  25  cxb7+  Kb8 
26  Rb2  Qh3  27  c4  Rg4  28  e5? 
28  (15!  f5  29  Be3  is  unclear. 

fxe5  29  dxc5  Nc4  30  Rc2  Rh4! 
A fine  finish  to  an  imaginative  attack. 

31  Ngxh4  Bf2+I  32  Kxf2  Qg3 
mate. 

No  2420 


abcdofgh 

While  males  in  [wo  moves, 
against  any  defence  (by  1‘liarles 
l’liuickl.  lUack  has  only  king  moves, 
hut  Wl lit e is  spoilt  for  choice. 

No  2419:  I Bad.  (fo»2Kh7  Kd53 
Kl>(>  male.  If  cxdti  2 Nfti  dxc5  (d5  3 
Nd7)  3 Ne«1. 


Quick  crossword  no.  313 


I 


Across 

1 Muddle  — 
soldiers' 
canteen  (4) 

3 Sword  holder  (8) 

8 Cut  short  (4) 

9 Thin,  crisp 
biscuits  — 
madl  (8) 

11  Ragged,  dirty 
child  (10) 

14  Frankly  (6) 

15  Disregard  (6) 

17  Indian  Ocean 

republic  (10) 

20  New  Year’s 
Eve  (8) 

21  Fortune  (4) 

22  Comic  verse  — 
drivel  (8) 

23  Intend  (4) 


Down 

1 Sweet  biscuit  (8) 

2 Acute  viral 
disease  (8) 

4 Glass  water, 
bottle  (6) 

5'&  16  British 
monarch’s 
residence  (10,6) 

6 Elderly  (4) 


7 Food  — food 
container  (4) 

10  Combine  (10) 

12  Decide  — to 
end  (8) 

13  Busby  (8) 

16  (966  5) 

18  Provided  with 
shoes  (4) 

1 9 Eager  (4) 


Last  week’s  solution 


cuunumuauLiQ 
B a Q 0 0 E H 
HQQQQatsma  □ □□ 
0 0 0 0 □ □ 
000013  □□UU0U0 

a o □ a a q 
□□□□HQ  aaannii 
a □ a □ □ a 

CJHDE3UQ0  00000 

□ □ 0 □ a □ 

□00  0Ht30OaQH0 

□ 0 0 0 0 □ 0 

ciD00aDa00Ba 


Bridge  Zia  Mahmood 


A LCOHOL  and  serious  bridge 
/x don't,  mix.  But  after  today’s 
hand,  from  the  Vanderbilt  Cup, 
South  thought  that  he  deserved  a 
congratulatory  brandy.  See  if  you 
agree  with  him.  Not  vulnerable 
against  vulnerable  opponents,  his 
hand  was; 

4AKQ986  ¥42  4KQ1053  4 None 

East  opened  one  club,  and  South 
chose  the  pressure  bid  of  four 
spades.  West  studied  his  hand  for  a 
while,  then  jumped  to  six  clubs,  but 
North  competed  with  six  spades. 
East  doubled  to  end  a brief  but  bru- 
tal auction.  The  full  deal  was: 

North 


South  Went  North 

44  64  64 

No  No  No. 


Rust 

L4 

Dble 


The  defenders  did  well  to  take  a 
diamond  ruff  in  addition  to  the  ace 
and  king  of  hearts  and  the  ace  of 
diamonds,  but  North-South  were 
pleased  with  their  efforts,  for  they 
had  conceded  just  500  points  on  a 
deal  where  their  opponents  could 
make  a vulnerable  six  clubs. 

If  someone  had  told  South  that 
his  team  was  going  to  lose  19  IMPs 
on  this  board,  perhaps  his  cognac 
would  not  have  tasted  so  fine!  The 
auction  at  the  other  table  was  not 
brief: 


4 J .10  54  1 

¥85 

South 

• ■ 

West 

North 

1 Eai 

1* 

♦ J9876 

14 

2¥ 

34  . 

4¥ 

*74 

'44 

54 

No  • 

No 

West 

East 

54 

5¥ 

54  . 

6* 

43 

4 72 

No 

No  , 

64 

6¥ 

¥Q  J 1063 

¥ A K 9 7 , 

'64 

No 

No  . 

7* 

• A 4 

♦ 2 . 

No 

No 

74  ... 

No 

*KQ862 

. *AJ  10953 

No  . 

7NT 

Nq. 

No 

South 

, 

Dble 

No  . 

No 

No 

¥42. 

♦ KQ  1053 
4 None  ... 


The  early  rounds  of  biddlng.were 
reasonable  enough.  North's  three 
spades  was  a pre-emptive,  raise  of 


his  partner's  simple  overcall.  East 
missed  five  dubs  for  fear  of  two 
spade  losers,  but  when  North-South 
wait  to  five  spades  East  gambled 
thnl  his  jwlner  had  a singleton  in 
that  suit  and  contested  further  will] 
six  clubs. 

His  hid  of  seven  dubs  is  harder  to 
explain,  though  sometimes  when 
each  side  has  a massive  fit  in  two 
suits  both  can  make  12  tricks,  so 
East  decided  to  take  insurance.  No 
doubt  for  the  same  reasons,  North 
battled  on  with  seven  spades.  At  this 
point  East  really  ought  to  have 
doubled,  but  when  he  passed.  West 
thought  he  was  being  invited  to  bid 
7NT.  . 

In  the  heat  of  battle,  both  seemed 
to  forget  that  a short  while  ago  they 
hBd  been  prepared  to  settle  for  five 
clubs! 

South  happily  doubled  7NT  and. 
North  led  a spade,  so  the  penalty 
was  1,700  points • , 

The  player  who  had  been  South 
at  the  other  table  choked  on  his 
drink  when  he  heard  this  result,  but 
to  his  credit. he  said  nothing, i and 
was  rewarded  when  his  team  hiing 

on  to  win  the  match,  , 

1 That,  of  course,  called  for  an* 
other  brandy  — . and  this  time  » 
really  did  taste  sweet! . ■ ® 
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Profit  motive  robs  China's  heritage 


Andrew  Hjgglns  . . 

JUT  EXT  TO  a inuddy  river  itiark- 
f W ing  the  Hong  Kong  border,  a 
locked  concrete  strongroom  holds 
victims  of  the  Chaos  creeping  across 
China:  a decapitated  stone  Buddha, 
seven  Ming  dynasty  tablets,  dozens 
of  broken  Tang  horses,  11  plun- 
dered dinosaur  eggs.  i 

Part  of  a hilge  cargo  of  cultural 
contraband,  they  had  arrived  at  the 
Lok  Mak  Chau  border  post  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  concealed  in 
the  back  of  a lorry. 

The  driver  was  very  nervous 
and  avoided  looking  anyone  in  the 
eye,"  said  Kwok  Sinchik,  head  of 
customs  at  the  busiest  crossing 
point  between  Hong  Kong  and  the 


Chinese.town  of  Shenzhen.  Had  the 
driver  not  been  so  edgy,  hi  S'  wares 
would  now  be  sitting  in  the  antique 
shops,  along  Hollywood  Road,  the 
cehtre  of  Hong  Kong’s  flourishing 
business  in  smuggled  Chinese  an- 
tiquities, and  private  Collections  in 
London,  Tokyo  or  New  York. 

■ Instead,  the  driver  led  police  to  a 
car  park  at  a Hong  Kong  industrial 
estate  where  five  people  were  wait- 
ing to  take  delivery  of  his  plunder, 
collected  from  across  China  He  and 
the  leader  of  the  gang  were  arrested. 

The  1,183  antiques  confiscated  in 
March  at  Lok  Mak  Chau  and  now 
under  lock  and  key  awaiting  return 
to  China  represent  the  biggest  sin- 
gle seizure  of  smuggled  Chinese 
relics  by  Hong  Kong  customs.  An- 


L.  w 
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Hoiig  Kong’s  antique  shops  are  full  of  Chinese  plunder  photo  don  mcphee 


Notes  & Queries  Joseph  Harker 


DIO  people  ever  use  the  word 
"gruntled”  to  describe  a 
happy  person? 

I PERSONALLY  have  always  hoped 
/ to  be  both  “kempt"  and  “Bhevelled" 
on  tlie  same  day.  — Mary  Phillips’ 
Rickey,  Edmonton,  Alberta,  Canada 

lA/HJCH  animal  can  tolerate 
If  If  the  greatest  temperature 
range? 

rARDIGRADES  or  water  bear 
animalcules  must  be  among  the 
animals  with  tolerance  to  the  great- 
est temperature  range.  They  can  be 
both  frozen  In  liquid  nitrogen  and 
boiled  under  preBsure,  Aside  from 
this  they  are  also  resistant  to  a vari: 
ety  of  corrosive  chemicals  and  can 
revive  after  almost  complete  dessi- 
cation.  They  survive  such  extremes 
by  entering  a state  of  suspended  ani- 
mation which  they  can  hold  for  at 
least  a century.  — A Leask,  Sydneyi 
Australia 

Micro-organisms  such ; ad 

thermophilic  bacteria  can  sun 
vive  the  extreme  temperatures  of 
boiling  water  (100C)  and  freezing  In 
liquid  nitrogen  (-196C).  Their  sur- 
vival is  successively  reduced  in  mul- 
ticellular organisms.  However,  I 
i was  told  of  an  experiment  where  a 


cockroach  frozen  in  liquid  nitrogen 
walked  away  once  it  thawed  at  room 
temperature.  In  a tropical  region,  I 
inadvertently  “cooked"  a cockroach 
for  three  minutes  at  lull  power  in  an 
806-watt  microwave  oven.  On  open- 
ing the  door,  the  cockroach,  albeit 
groggy,  crawled  out  — Rohan  de 
Silva,  London 


A GOVERNMENT  with  a 
jPA  majority  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  and  acquiescent  civil 
servants  announces  at  the  end  of 
1 its  five-year  term'  that  It  is  going 
to  stay  In  office,  and  not  call  a 
general  election.  It  would  then 
have  no  legality,  but  how  would 
1 it  be  ousted  from  office?  . ' 

GIVEN  thai  Britain  does  not 
have  a written,  constitution,  and 
that,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the 
sovereignty  of  Parliament  is  limited 
only  by  Acts  and  Treaties  which 
Parliament  itself  can  abrogate  or 
alter,  there  Is  do  constitutional 
check  oh  Parliament's  extending  its 
term.  Id  fact  Parliament  did  pro 
■ cteety  this  in  1716.  In  1694  a Trien- 
nial Act  was  Passed  requiring 
! elections  to  be  held  at'  least  once 
eVei-y  three  years,  establishing  for- 
mal terras  for  Parliament  for1  the 
first  tifqe.  FofloWlng  the  election  of 
1715;  Parliament  repealed  the  Tritin- 


other  haul  only  a week  before  had  re- 
covered 748  items.  Together,  the 
confiscated  objects  nearly  equal  the 
total  number  of  Chinese  antiques 
seized  in  the  whole  of  1994  and  1995, 

The  surge  of  confiscations  — 
only  a tiny  fraction  of  the  total  vol- 
ume of  smuggled  wares  — suggests 
a sharp  increase  in  an  illicit  trade 
fed  by  tomb  arid  temple  tliieves,  tri- 
ads and  corrupt  Chinese  officials. 
Further  evidence  of  the  flood  is  the 
deflating  prices  in  Hollywood  Road. 

"Getting  a Thng  dynasty  horse 
even  in  wretched  condition  used  to 
be  quite  exciting"  said  Loong 
Meeseen  of  Sotheby’s  in  Hong 
Kong.  "Now  they  are  everywhere." 

The  brazen  looting  of  Chinese 
artefacts,  which  now  make  up  a sig- 
nificant part  of  a worldwide  trade 
worth  an  estimated  $1  billion  a year, 
threatens  political  as  well  as  cultural 
menace.  For  centuries,  mandarins 
have  regarded  grave-robbing  as  a 
sign  of  disorder. 

Today,  the  treasure-laden  burial 
mounds  of  former  imperial  capitals 
such  ns  Luoynng  and  Xi’an  are  the 
point  of  departure  for  many  of  the 
goods  that  flood,  mostly  undetected, 
into  Hong  Kong  aboard  lorries  and 
boats.  Tlie  profit  motive  has  so 
eroded  restraint  that  a thief  even 
managed  to  steal  the  severed  head 
of  a terracotta  warrior  from  Xi’an’s 
greatest  cultural  treasure,  the  buried 
mock  army  of  Qin  Shi  Huangdi,  (he 
first  emperor  of  unified  China. 

China’s  economic  boom  has  not 
only  unleashed  rampant  greed,  but 
it  has  also  produced  a building  blitz 
that  has  uncovered  thousands  of  an- 
cient tombs.  Construction  of  a high- 
way in  Hubei  province  unearthed 
1.6UU  graves  up  to  2,700  years  old. 

In  a desperate  attempt  to  staunch 
the  flow,  China  routinely  executes 
smugglers.  Hong  Kong  imposes  no 
restrictions  on  the  trade  in  antiques, 
stolen  or  otherwise,  other  than  a de- 
mand that  all  goods  entering  the  ter- 
ritory be  listed  on  an  official 
manifest  — a requirement  never 
met  as  it  would  bring  certain  arrest 


Letter  from  Kyoto  Jane  Norman 


Wedding  precision 

A SAKO  got  married  on  the  day  I in  many  ways  relieved 
/ \ the  Buddha  died.  In  Japanese  younger  daughter  wante 
/ I the  word  for  "Buddha"  and  things  simple. 


nial  Act  and  replaced  it  with  a 
Septennial  Act  requiring  elections 
only  once  every  seven  years.  As  a 
result,  this  parliament  sat  until  the 
general  election  of  1722.  There  is  no 
constitutional  bar  on  a modern  par- 
liament's similarly  prolonging  itself. 
— Professor  David  Eastwood,  Uni- 
versity of  Wales,  Swansea 


Any  answers? 

HOW  do  the  French  decide 
the  gender  of  English  words ! 
adopted  Into  their  language?  — 
Tim  C Bcdwick,  Saltbum,  Cleveland 

S THERE  any  evidence  thaf 


moon  and/or  Its  brightness 
affect  human,  animal  or  plant 
behaviour  Or  any  other  agricul- 
tural phenomenon?  —/one 
Sherman,  Rome 

DOES  the  European  Flag  have 
a nickname,  in  the  same  way 
as  the'  Stars  and  StripeB  or  the 
Uqlon  Jack?  — SLPerrott,  London 
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A SAKO  got  married  on  the  d ay 
/ \ the  Buddha  died.  In  Japanese 
/ I the  word  for  "Buddha"  and 
the  word  for  "thing"  sound  the  same 
but  are  written  differently,  and  in  de- 
termining a nickname  for  the  day  in 
the  week  when  everything  was  most 
likely  to  go  wrong  the  ancient  as- 
trologers managed  to  confuse  this 
point.  The  Buddha  therefore  dies 
once  a week;  and  since  few  Japanese 
couples  are  prepared  to  risk  such  an 
ill-omened  start  to  married  life  most 
hotels  offer  a special  deal  on  that 
day  to  try  to  boost  bookings. 

The  venue  for  Asako's  wedding 
was  die  Grand  Hotel.  Not  only  was 
the  Grand  giving  the  "A"  range  of 
food,  flowers,  place  settings  and  so 
on  at  the  "B"  rate;  but  the  bridal  cos- 
tume division  was  renting  out  three 
changes  of  outfit  — a padded  crim- 
son kimono,  a gleaming  white  ki- 
mono, and  a wedding  dress  floating 
in  layers  of  tulle  — for  the  price  of 
two.  The  pike  de  resistance  was  the 
magnificent,  three-tier  wedding 
cake  on  a silver  stand,  the  "A"  cake 
at  a knock-down  price.  The  bride 
and  groom  cut  the  cake  together  t« 
clapping  and  the  clicking  of  cam- 
eras. It  turned  out.  however,  that  the 
cake  was  not  for  eniing,  being  made 
of  plastic  witli  a soft  spat  for  the 
knife,  to  be  washed  and  used  again. 

Wc  ate  lunch  at  a leisurely  pace 
but  on  the  particularly  auspicious 
day  of  great  peace  it  takes  split- 
second  timing  with  a strict  maximum 
of  three  hours  per  wedding  to  keep 
all  the  parties  moving  along  without 
getting  them  mixed  up. 

The  day  was  Asako's  choice.  Her 
father  was  not  happy  about  it  be- 
cause, superstition  aside,  he  didn't 
want  all  the  relations,  especially  on 
the  groom's  side,  to  think  lie  was  a 
skinflint  He  gave  in  because 
Asako's  eider  sister,  less  down  to 
earth,  had  insisted  on  a full  Catholic 
wedding  ceremony.  The  Christian 
style  of  nuptials,  with  all  the  vows 
and  hymns  and  Mendelssohn,  is 
fashionable  these  days  and  Asako's 
sister,  who  had  a hazy  notion  that 
when  it  came  to  Christianity 
Catholics  were  stricter  about  fidelity 
than  the  others,  thought  she  may  as 
well  go  the  whole  hog. 

Asako's  sister's  husband,  a com- 
puter salesman,  ran  off  with  a career 
woman  from  a rival  company  shortly 
after  the  wedding;  and  Asako's  fa- 
ther, a poorer  and  a wiser  man,  was 


in  many  ways  relieved  that  his 
younger  daughter  wanted  to  keep 
things  simple. 

Simple  or  not,  a daunting  array  of 
relations  had  been  mustered  on 
both  sides,  everybody,  over  a certain 
age  in  black.  I wondered  what  they 
would  do  for  a funeral.  A woman  at 
my  table  pointed  out  the  men’s 
white  ties  and  the  women's  brocade 
sashes.  At  a funeral  the  ties  and  the 
sashes  would  be  black  too. 

Pride  of  place  was  given  to  the 
matchmnker,  who  was  the  presi- 
dent of  Asako's  father's  company.  I 
happened  to  know  tlmt  he  had 
never  till  this  day  set  eyes  on  either 
Asako  or  the  groom  but  a Japanese 
wedding  requires  a suitably  mellow 
and  distinguished  person  to  fill  the 
mn  tell  maker’s  chair.  The  real  cal  a- 
lyst,  the  wife  of  Asako's  mother's 
calligraphy  teacher,  who  was 
friendly  with  the  aunt  of  an  un- 
attached civil  engineer,  preferred 
to  keep  a low  profile. 


A SAKO  was  2H.  worked  in  a 
/ I bank,  and  lived  with  her  par- 
/ I cuts.  Under  \hv  circum- 
stances she  agreed  to  have  a It  ml:  ;u 
the  civil  engineer.  The  first  meeting 
was  followed  by  a private  conversa- 
tion in  a culfee  shop;  and  tin-  rela- 
tionship was  conit-nierl  with  a vi-.ii 
to  a temple  garden  to  view  iln* 
autumn  leaves.  The  only  discord  .nr 
note  in  n very  sensible  love  story 
was  struck  when  Asako  Ibrgoi  Inr 
husband's  name  during  lu-r  speech, 
calling  him  Hiroshi  instead  >>f 
Saioshi. 

It  seemed  unlikely  dial  their  Iwn- 
eymoun  would  be  tlie  lime  fur  bride 
and  groom  to  gel  to  know  each  oilier 
any  better.  In  the  space  of  10  days 
they  were  due  to  visit  Rome,  Venice. 
Paris,  London,  the  Jungfrau  and  the 
Castle  of  Neusch  wan  stein. 

Asako  spent  most  of  her  wedding 
out  of  sight,  being  draped  in  the 
next  number  by  the  Grand  Hotel’s 
resident  dresser.  At  each  appear- 
ance there  was  just  time  to  pose  for 
photographs  before  she  had  to  rush 
back  to  change.  Her  face  was  pow- 
dered white,  her  lips  were  a pursed 
red  dot,  and  on  her  head  sat  a wig  of 
oiled,  shining  hair.  The  idea  seemB 
to  be  to  blot  any  trace  of  a bride’s 
individuality;  and  if  Asako  had 
caught  a cold  and  been  replaced  by 
a stand-in  none  of  us  would  have 
been  any  the  wiser. 


A Country  Diary 


John  Veiling  . 

A USTRAL1A:  ’Wilson's  Promqn- 
' At  tory  ("the  Prom")  is  the  south- 
ernmost. tip  of ; the  .Australian 
mainland,  130  miles  south-east  ’ of 
Melbourne.  Its  rocks  and  moun- 
tains were  formed  40Q  million  years 
ago  and  once  stretched  between 
Victoria  arid  Tasmania.  When  tpe 
climate  warmed  arid  sea  levels  rose, 
foe  land-link  whs  cut  : 

It ' is  now  a nature  reserve  of 
49,000  hectares,  with  ocean  on 
three  sides,  and  as  timeless  a space 
as  you  would  ' hope  to'  find,  The 
wide,  sandy  bed  of  tiie  tldql  river 
’ Winds  put  to  Normin  IjJay.'  On  either 
‘baJpk  stand  'mysterious,  rounded 
tiopldero,  smoothed. (i and  atrea^d 
' by; ‘the  action  of  the’  elements. , It 
wotild  be  hard  to  the  sense  ,of 
Aboriginal  presence  here.  There'is 
archaeological  evidence  and  myi^i 
' Nantes  like  those  of  "Looern"  and 


‘‘Tiddallk"  survive.  The  Blopes  and 
mountains  are  covered  with  vegeta- 
' lion  where  kookaburras,  spectacu- 
lar crimson  rosellas  and  lorikeets 
1 perch  id  tfre  Coast  Tea-Trees.  There 
ore  still,  silent  wetlands  where  white 
egrets  and  white-faced,  ' herons 
search  for  food.  Towards  dusk  we 
.drove  along  the  road  to  . {he  small 
town  of  Foster.  A plaque  beside  {he 
stream  commemorate^  the  six  men 
who  first  found  gold  there.  On  the 
way,  we  saw  a large  mother  wombat 
closely  followed  by  her  young.  She 
peered  at  us  but  then  continued 
calmly  munching  spiky  grass  while 
the  young  one  md  behind  her  and 
occasionally  peered  .around.  A sin- 
, gle  kangaroo  bounced  across  the 
road.  Tfiep  .whole  groups  and  fami- 
lies came  out  in  .the  coo)  of  the 
^venih^.  some  browsing  oh  all  fours 
and  here  and  there,'  an .adult  moving 
easily  in  1 giant  leaps  , towards 
greener  grass. 
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26  ARTS 


Brothers 
on  a roll 


MUSIC 

Caroline  Sullivan 


The  Saint  and  the  sinners 


I A /HAT  Oasis  did  next: 

I f\  / played  to  78,000  people  at 
V V the  Manchester  Cily  foot- 
ball ground.  The  two  shows,  which 
sold  out  in  an  hour,  were  ostensibly 
to  thank  fans  for  making  them  the 
biggest  British  band  of  the  last  10 
years,  but  there  was  doubtless  an 
ulterior  motive.  It  would  not  be 
beneath  Noel  and  Our  Kid  Gal- 
lagher to  play  their  beloved  team's 
stadium  just  for  the  pleasure  of  re- 
fusing entry  to  United  players. 

But  if  Ryan  Giggs  had  turned  up, 
he  would  have  been  just  another 
body  in  the  celebrity  crush  back- 
stage.  Patsy  Kensit  and  a shoal  of 
soap  stars  headed  the  guest  list, 
which  raises  one  of  the  most 
perplexing  Oasis  questions.  Why 
are  the  rich  and  beautiful  so  eager 
to  hob-nob  with  the  strikingly 
ordinary  Gallagher  brothers? 
Answer  that  and  you'd  have  the  key 
tn  the  Oasis  phenomenon. 

Tile  music,  ioutishly  marvellous 
ns  It  is,  can’t  be  the  whole  reason 
that  T-shirts  were  selling  at  a rale  uf 
20  pel-  minute.  Nor  can  it  be  their 
dress  sense.  It  Is  probably  not  even 
Noel’s  admission  to  having  been  a 
teenage  burglar. 

Rather,  Oasis’s  secret  recipe 
seems  a combination  of  all  die 
above,  plus  a meat-eating,  maiden- 
ravishing  virility  that  inspires  girls 
to  go  semi-naked  on  cold  spring 
nights. 

Maine  Road  is  their  promotion  to 
the  stadium  band  £1ite.  The  120 
personnel  Involved  in  the  show  — 
caterers  to  third  violinist  — made 
their  days  of  playing  cubbyholes 
seem  far  more  remote  than  just  two 
years  ago. 

Yet  the  payroll  belled  the  simplic- 
ity of  the  show,  which  was  essen- 
tially five  men  hanging  guitars 
before  a black  and  white  logo  back- 
drop. The  brief  appearances  of 
string  and  brass  sections  aside,  the 
Oases  used  noiie  of  the  special 
effects  deemed  de  rigneur  for  stadi- 
ums. This  took  guts,  as  they  aren’t 
dynamic  performers.  Liam's  stage 
mintner,  which  once  consisted  of  a 
“You  lookin'  at  me,  poonk?"  scowl, 
now  extends  to  ambling  around  in 
sleepy  incomprehension  — and  he's 
Lhe  frontman. 

That  it  would  be  great,  however, 
was  predestined.  Take  15  bump- 
tious tunes  familiar  from  incessant 
radio  play,  add  Oasis’s  arrogance 
and  the  dmnin  of  a stadium  at  sunset 
and  it  couldn't  not  feel  like  one  of  the 
gigs  of  the  yenr.  When  Liam  sang  “I 
feel  supersonic",  you  believed  him. 
Anyone  would  feel  supersonic  if 
38,0<X»  people  were  echoing  every 
word  of  his  every  song. 

Unexpectedly,  the  apex  wasn’t 
Wonderwall,  the  ballad  that  helped 
their  Morning  Glory  album  sell  S 
million  copies.  Although  the  broth- 
ers did  it  as  on  atypical  duet,  it  Was 
surpassed  by  Roil'  With  It.  De- 
servedly so,  too,  because  for  brain- 
less exhilaration  it  is  unmatched  by 
any  other  pop  song  this  decade.  It 
was  conceived  for  terraces,  and 'as 
the  chorus  of  ‘You  got  to  say  what 
you  say,  don’t  let  anybody  stand  in 
your  way"  rolled  into  the  night  sky.1 
It  Would  be  tragic  if 'Oasis' ‘ever  dei 
elded  to  make  a concept  album,' 
They  could  never '.be  better ' than 
they  are  ndw. 


CINEMA 

Derek  Malcolm 


/F  YOUR  brain  or  tongue  can  get 
round  Things  To  Do  In  Den- 
ver When  You’re  Dead,  the 
title  of  Gary  Feldman’s  debut  fear 
hire  is  a bit  of  a come-on.  And  so,  it 
turns  out,  is  the  film,  which  is  a 
thriller  that  achieves  more  or  less 
what  it  sets  out  to  do  with  a feline 
grace  and  a sense  of  irony  that  puts 
It  somewhere  near  the  class  of  Pulp 
Fiction  and  The  Usual  Suspects. 

Not  that  it  is  really  like  either.  It 
hasn't  got  the  Tarantino  film's  sense 
of  postmodern  moral  blankness  nor 
the  super-clever  intricacy  of  the 
Bryan  Singer  film.  But  it  works,  and 
that's  all  that  matters. 

It  starts  like  something  out  of  a 


pulp  fantasy:  former  gangster 
Jimmy  The  Saint  (Andy  Garcia) 
takes  us  through  his  Afterlife 
Advice  Sendee,  which  records  the 
final  thoughts  of  his  dying  clients 
for  their  Denver  families. 

Efficient  as  it  is,  it  is  not  doing 
well,  and  when  he  is  summoned  by 
The  Man  With  A Plan  (Christopher 
Walken  in  a wheelchair)  to  frighten 
away  an  unsuitably  dim  boyfriend 
from  his  beloved  daughter,  he  feels 
bound  to  take  his  chances. 

He  collects  a posse  of  his  former 
colleagues,  one  of  whom  is  a projec- 
tionist in  a downtown  porno  house 
(Christopher  Lloyd)  and  another  a 
punch-drunk  boxer  who  uses  dead 
bodies  as  punch-bags  in  the  mortu- 
ary he  looks  after  (Treat  Williams). 

They,  of  course,  are  only  capable 
of  frightening  each  other,  and  end 
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Bronze  age  . . . Jasper  Johns  takes  commonplace  objects  for  his 
sculptures  to  produce  exhilarating  works  of  pure  art 

It’s  all  in  the  can 


ART 

Carl  Freedman : 

THERE’S  something  quite 
magical  about  Jasper  Johns’s 
sculpture  show  at  the  Leeds  City 
Art  Gallery  (until  June  30).  The 
sculptures,  collected  here  for 
the  first  time  by  themselves,  are 
from  a seminal  period  In  Johns’s 
career,  1058-65.  It’s  a small 
and  unassuming  exhibition, 1 
tucked  away  In  a single  gallery 
space.  For  such  a centrally 
important  20th  century  artist,  it 
comes  as  a relief  to  be  able  to 
see  and  experience  his  work  . 
without  stampeding  hordes. 
Particularly  as  Johns’s  art  Is 
fundamentally  contemplative,,  i 
requiring  time  in  order  to  fully  I 
experience  its  effect 
Johns  rhooaeS  objects  for  his 
sculptures  which  were  common- 
place, Impersonal  and  masajpro- 
duced,  such  as  beer  cans,  fight 
! bulbs  and  an  ordinary  flashlight. 
Cast  iri  bronze  or  modelled  in  i 
piaster  or  Scidpmetal  (a  clay-llke 
medium  with  a metallic  finish) 
they  are  made  in  such  a wqy  that! 


up  botching  the  job  by  killing  both 
of  their  prey.  That  means  hitman 
extraordinaire  Mr  Shrir  (Steve 
Busceini)  is  sent  after  the  lot  of 
them,  and  it's  not  going  to  be  a 
pretty  sight  since  The  Man  With  A 
Plan  is  impatient  with  failure. 

With  a cast  like  this  and  a shar|)ly 
hinny  screenplay  by  Scott  Rosen- 
berg, Denver  is  rather  more  than  a 
set  of  good  performances  — all  the 
better.  Walken  apart,  for  being  cast 
largely  against  type. 

Fleder  not  only  uses  Denver  intel- 
ligently — a location  that's  fresher 
than  LA  or  New  York  — but  also  in- 
fuses the  film  with  the  kind  of 
warmth  and  feeling  some  of  the  old 
westerns  had  when  dealing  with 
human  dinosaurs  trying  to  make  it 
within  a context  that's  no  longer 
there.  It  could  have  been  a difficult 
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mix,  but  it  conies  off  triumphantly. 

David  Hogan  is  n music  video  al- 
umnus. and  you’d  guess  that  straight- 
away as  the  Hay  watch  babe  goes  into 
n sinuous,  chesl-revenling  night-club 
routine  (hat  ends  with  her  taking  off 
u shoe  and  throwing  it  Ueel-firet  Into 
the  throat  of  a mol  nr  mouth  in  (he 
front  row.  Tat  for  lit,  ns  it  were. 

Thai,  however,  is  the  best  part  of 
Burb  Wire.  What  follows  is  an  in- 
comprehensibly plotted  thriller  set 
in  a future  which,  if  it  comes  about, 
would  make  gazing  at  Ms  PA  Lee 
(he  only  possible  pleasure.  Dressed 
to  kill  as  tightly  as  leather  allows 
and  literally  doing  so  with  monoto- 
nous regularity,  she  is  asked  to 
mouth  dialngue  — including  the 
film's  tHglinc  "DonT  call  me  babe' 
— that  would  make  Charlton  Hes- 
ton as  Moses  grimace. 

"Come  to  see  Twin  Peaks  with 
implants  then?"  said  (he  doorman  at 
the  preview  theatre.  I'm  afraid  he 
was  more  or  less  right. 


The  universal  challenge  of 
being  heroic  in  tight  trousers 


they  generate  a deep  ambiguity 
concerning  their  status.  Are  they 
artistic  representations  or  are 
they  just  replications  of  the  origi- 
nal object? 

Painted  Bronze  (1960)  is  two 
Ballantine  Ale  cans  cast  In 
bronze,  complete  with  painted 
labels.  Superficially  it  looks  real, 
yet  the  surface  and  edges  of  the 
cans  are  slightly  uneven,  the 
lettering  too  free  and  schematic. 
It  sits  there,  quietly  humming 
with  its  perpetual  oscillation 
between  reality  and  illusion. 

The  more  you  look  at  his 
sculptures  the  more  the  differ- 
ent levels  of  conceptual  and  per- 
ceptual reality  go.  into  a kind  of,  • 
vertiginous  spin.  The  result  is  an 
exhilarating  big-dipper  ride  for  ' 
the  mind,  where  certainly  is 
constantly  lost  and  recovered, 
and  ends  with  the  conviction  that 
what  Johna  has  done  Is  to  reveal : 
an  essence  of  pure  art  . ' , . 

Some  of  the  sculptures  lack  1 

this  brilliant  crystallisation. ahd 

are  more  like  surrealist  visit al 
puns.  But  this  show  successfully 
answers  its  own  question  “What 
is  art?"  Essential  viewing.  : t 


TELEVISION 

Nancy  Banks-Smlth 

SHARPE  (ITV),  that  thorn  in 
Napoleon  and  die  BllC's  side,  is 
back  and  n-rollicking  we  will  go. 
When  Seim  Bean  gets  nn  award  for 
rollicking,  I hope  ho  remembers  to 
timnk  his  parents  for  his  elegant 
legs  and  entertaining  name.  If 
Cleopatra's  nose  had  been  ail  inch 
longer,  tilt*  history  of  the  world 
would  have  changed.  If  Bean's  legs 
had  been  six  inches  shorter,  we’d 
have  lost  Waterloo.  As  it  is,  he  looks 
tremendously  heroic  in  light 
trousers  and  a rivulet  of  silver 
buttons.  He  even  looks  fairly  heroic 
In  a tam-o’-shanter  with  n pompom. 

I dearly  love  to  see  actors  drown- 
ing. It  is  so  obviously  not  quite  what 
they  had  in  mind  when  they  were  at 
Rada.  It  must  be  a surprise,  when 
you  are  a personable  young  lad.  to 
be  dragged  half  drowned  from  the 
freezing  sea.  shot,  thrown  in  a 
water-filled  grave  and,  ns  n valedic- 
tion, described  ns  arse  face.  NoM 
Coward  said  firmly  lie  would  like  In 
play  a part  in  which  he  was  cheer  in  I 
throughout  and  bone-dry. 

Colin  Firth  would  disagree.  There 
was  a tremendous  man-hun  L (“View- 
hullun!”)  in  Sharpe’s  Regiment  wlu-n 
die  bad  guys,  one  in  a top  hat  (“Ah, 
Sir  Henry!"),  one  with  a twirly  mous- 
tache (“How  dare  you  look  up  at  an 
officer!")  and  one  in  imminent  dan- 
ger of  apoplexy  (‘You’re  filth!  Whal 
are  you?  FiltliH  hunted  Shaipe, 
Harper,  his  friend,  and  Arseface,  die 
lad  who  had  understandably  gone 
off  the  whole  idea  of  military  ser- 
vice, over  a disturbingly  beautiful 
salt  marsh.  It  seemed  in  three  minds 
whether  it  was  earth  or  sea  or  melt- 
ing mud.  The  galloping  horses  were 
silhouetted  against  a vast  and  vacant 
sky.  It  looked  like  the  kingdom  of 
the  conger  eel.  CThfy  otherworldly 
place  is,  apparently,  Horsey  Island 
off  Felixstowe.) : 

Tfie  story  wps  abqut  as  intelligi- 
ble as  a battle.  No  one  was  too  dear 
, what  was  going  on  bu(  everyone 
was  relieved  CHuzzai")  when  it  was 
resolved  in  otir  favour.  Briefly,  hav- 
ing led  the  first  battalion  of  the  South 
, Essex  where,  as  Fajstaff  put  It,  they 
; were  peppered,  Sharpe  returned  to 
England  to  cqjject  the  second  bqltal- 
, ion.  It  had  mysteriously  vanished,  A 
man  with  shorter  legs  would  have 
, asked  , about  a bit.  Someone  would 
, probably i have  notice^  400  soldiers 


in  scarlet  and  gold  firing  muskets. 
Shnrpe.  being  n hero,  feigned  death, 
re-enlisted  under  a false  name  and 
was  drafted  into  the  missing  battal- 
ion, Apparently  someone  in  the  gov- 
ern meat  was  selling  off  soldiers  at  50 
guineas  a go.  ail  enterprising  early 
form  of  privatisation. 

The  Prince  Regent  cainc  into  it 
somehow  and  n job  lot  of  ladies,  one 
with  a memorable  bust,  one  with  a 
title  and  one  with  ringlets. 

"Bravo,  Dick!"  as  the  Prince  Re 
gent  pul  it. 

Now  sit  up  and  look  sensible. 

What  name  is  given  to  the  planet  of 
I hr  st  ilar  system  tenth  in  distance  from 
tlw  sun  whose  existence  tons  proposed 
on  the  basis  of  calculations  of  its 
effects  on  the  orbits  of  / {alley's  comet 
and  the  planets  Pluto  and  Neptune? 

Oh,  come  oil!  Come  on!  All  right- 
A11  easy  one. 

Add  the  square  root  of  l!f6  to  the 
enhe  root  fi/o7. 

Come  on.  You  could  become  sul- 
cidully  depressed  listening  to  (lie 
IauuUui  Sch«*«»l  of  Eeuumuku  and 
Imperial  College  in  University 
Challenge  Hnnl  WO  (BBC2). 
Until,  like  the  first  twitter  of  the 
dawn  churns  and  a brightening  of 
the  sky,  il  nivurivd  to  you  lllflltiW 
were  just  very  good  aL  sums. 

They  were  sizzling  stuff  on  the 
analogue  of  mass  ill  rotational 
motion  hul  were  porclessly  impervi- 
ous lo  classical  music,  null  and  void 
on  the  Christian  calendar  and  a 
busted  flush  oil  Shakespeare. 

They  really  believed  diet  Dyi^ 
Thomas  wrote:  “Play  upl  play  w- 
and  play  the  game!”  Dylan  Thomfl* 
could  not  have  written  “Play  ypl  pi®? 
up!  and  play  the  game!”  .if,  you 1 had 
beaten  him  for  a week  with  a cricket 
bal.  1 looked  quite  kindly  on  the  lads 
after  this.  On  Norlhcolt  R.,  and  h« 
exciting  shirt,  studying  rqethodolgy 
of  game  theory.  On  Bradshaw  N, 
from  Krypton,  studying  artificial 
neural  networks. 

Jeremy  (“Come  onO 
gamely  wearing  a tie  with  *14®®??* 
pineapple  on  it  lo  take  thejr  ,nuad9 
off  their  troubles,  offered  strugg^S 
LSE  every  encouragement; 


of  time  to  score  10Q  points. , * ‘ ■ u 
'Hie  race  js  not  always  to  the  syntj 
, nor  the  battle  fop  the ; strong*  C.W 
that's  the  way  to  bpL  Imperial 
Their  captain  had  laid  afiObet,^ 
to,l.  How  much  did  he  win?  ! !■.  e.y : 
Oh,  come  on, 
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Dance  to  the 
music  of  time 


Judith  Mackrell  on  the  Royal  Ballet's  reappraisal  of 
Anastasia,  which  hasn't  been  performed  for  decades 


’**V 


U'ENNETH  MacMILLAN'S 
K/K  three-act  ballet  Anastasia  Is 
U m being  danced  by  the  Royal 
Ballet  for  the  first  time  in  18  years. 
During  the  intervening  period  it  has 
slipped  into  a kind  of  twilight  zone 
of  scribbled  notes,  faded  newspaper 
reviews  and  memories,  and  bring- 
ing it  back  to  life  has  been  a labori- 
ous business  — it  is  almost  like 
reviving  the  bloom  of  a pressed 
flower.  It’s  for  a very  good  reason 
that  dance  is  always  called  the  most 
ephemeral  of  the  arts. 

During  the  18th  and  19th  cen- 
turies it  was  a miracle  that  ballets 
survived  at  all,  for  until  this  century 
there  was  no  complete  system  for 
recording  them.  People  scribbled 
notes  and  kept  records,  but  essen- 
tially a new  dancer  had  to  learn  a 
role  from  an  older  dancer  or  ballet 
master.  This  meant  that  the  original 
steps  often  got  distorted  — errors 
could  creep  in  through  one  dancer’s 
faulty  memory  or  another’s  flawed 
technique.  And  because  dance 
wasn't  subject  to  copyright,  people 
changed  ballets  to  suit  themselves. 
After  Petipa  nnd  Ivanov  created 
their  Swan  Lake  in  1895,  dozens  of 
new  versions  appeared  around  the 
world,  some  wildly  different  from 
the  original. 

Now  that  dance  notation  is  widely 
used,  the  lives  of  ballets  are  less 
precarious.  Yet  to  get  a work  back 
from  the  written  score  and  into  the 
dancers'  bodies  is  still  an  awkward 
business.  Hie  Benesh  system 
records  steps  as  abstract  limbs 
drawn  on  a five-line  stave,  with  sym- 
bols denoting  the  timing  and  plac- 
ing. But  this  system  can  only  be 
read  and  written  by  a small  band  of 
professionals.  So  while  actors  learo 
their  lines  before  rehearsals,  or  mu- 
sicians practise  their  parts,  dancers 
have  to  be  shown  every  step  by  a 
choreologist. 

This  is  an  exhausting  process. 
During  n rehearsal  of  Anastasia  that 
1 watched,  everyone  * seemed  to 
spend  much  of  the  time  ju9t  count- 
ing. Leading  the 1 counting  was 
choreologist  Monica  Parker,  who 
notated  the  ballet  on  its  first  cre- 
ation and  who  was  now  demonstrate ' 
big  all  of  its  movements  to  the 
dancers.  Shadowing  her  were  Viv-  • 
iana  Durante  and  Leanne  Benjamin 
(who  are  first-  and  second-cast 
Anastasias  respectively) . 

Anastasia  tells  the  story  of  Tsar ' 
Nicholas  IPs  youngest  daughter, 1 
who  may  or  may  not  have  been  mur- 
dered by  the  Bolsheviks  along  with 
the  rest  of  her  family.  MacMillan  be 
came  Interested  In  her  history  after 


reading  about  a Berlin  mental  pa- 
'tient  called  Anna  Andersen,  who 
claimed  to  be  the  surviving  Anasta- 
sia; and  in  his  first  version  of  the 
.ballet  he  concentrated  the  plot  into 
a dark,  traumatic  single  act  in  which 
Andersen  relives  her  past  from  her 
(hospital  ward.  He  later  decided  to 
expand  the  ballet  to  three  acts, 
showing  Anastasia’s  life  at  courL 
But  tliis  version  was  much  less  pop- 
ular, criticised  for  being  too  long, 
confusingly  narrated  and  unable  to 
justify  the  musical  patchwork  of  its 
score. 

After  a couple  of  seasons  the  bal- 
let was  dropped.  MacMillan  re- 
fused to  abandon  it  and  before  his 
death  in  1992  lie  often  talked  of 
staging  a new  version.  Although 
his  widow  Deborah  has  been  able 
lo  advise  the  Royal  Ballet  on  the 
cuts  he’d  planned  to  make,  the  re- 
vival still  needed  a live  link  lo  the 
first  production.  The  pivotal  figure 
sitting  in  the  rehearsal  studio  has 
been  the  ballerina  Lynn  Seymour, 
who  not  only  danced  the  title  role 
but  helped  MncMillan  create  il. 
Though  she  says  she  can’t  remem- 
ber specific  details  of  what  she  con- 
tributed (“It  was  just  part  of  the 
chemistry  in  the  rehearsal  room") 
she,  more  Ilian  anyone,  knows 
what  MacMillan  wanted. 


SHE  THINKS  Anastasia  was 
“a  very  good  role  to  dance. 
It’s  not  airy-fairy,  it’s  about  a 
real  20tli  century  person.  I feel  re- 
ally lucky  to  have  been  around 
when  It  was  made.  The  ballet  still 
feels  wildly  contemporary  and 
hasn’t  lost  an  ounce  of  its  expres- 
siveness." As  she  coaches  a new 
generation  of  dancers,  passing  on 
her  knowledge  of  the  role,  Seymour 
tends  to  sing  the  phrases  that  the 
others  so  diligently  count.  She  says; 
"It's  a kind  of  discipline,  the  music 
comes  back  and  the  steps  come 
back  and  then  you  can  remember 
what  Kenneth  wanted." 

Whenever  Seymour  moved  in  to 
fine-tune  a step  that  Parker  had 
demonstrated,  the  choreography 
came  into  eloquent  focus:  Seymour 
was 'famous  for  taking  risks  as  a 
dance  actress  and  even  In  her  late 
fifties  she  Can  still  make  her  body 
express  intemperate  emotion.  As 
she  took  Durante  through  details  in 
the  choreography  she  added  a new, 
wild  force  to  a phrase  simply  by 
stressing  the  downward  thrust  of  its 
steps;  she  turned  a series  of  kicks 
Into  a screaming  fit,  and  made  a cir- 
cling of  the  upper  torso  look  UkC  a 
woozy  loss  of  control.  Seymour  says 


Lynn  Seymour  (front)  rehearses  Leanne  Benjamin  for  the  title  role 
she  danced  in  the  1967  premiere  of  Anastasia  photo  amthomv  crickmav 


it  was  always  finding  the  meaning 
behind  the  steps  that  was  her  “main 
reason  for  dancing,  whether  it  was 
Petipa  or  a new  piece",  and  she's 
concerned  to  ensure  that  today's 
Anastasias  perform  MacMillan's 
choreography  "as  If  it  was  fresh,  not 
something  they've  rehearsed  or  bor- 
rowed from  another  ballet.  They 
have  to  fight  not  to  fall  into  clich£d 
movements". 

Sustaining  this  dramatic  and  styl- 
istic accuracy  is  demanding,  since 
Anastasia  develops  from  a pre- 
pubescent  girl  in  Act  1 to  an  adult 
woman  wrestling  with  the  loss  of 
her  identity.  By  the  last  act  not  only 
has  much  of  the  choreography 
become  harshly  unballetic,  but 
Anastasia  has  retreated  inside  her 
head.  Tb  dance  a character's  mind  is 
pot  easy,  as  Durante  Confirms. 
“She’s  so  tormented  and  angry 
Inside.  Lynn  sSys  it’s  really  impor- 
tant to  have  a : script  running 
(hrough  your  head  As  you  dance. 
She  says,  'Don't  think  ballerina,1 
don't  think  steps.'  Actually  T wish  I 
could  rehearse  this  act  in  jeans. 
When  you’ve  put  on  pointe  shoes 
it's  difficult  not  to  walk  like  a dancer 
and  look  a certain  way.  It’s  hard  to 
be  a real  person." 

. For  dancers  performing  as  wide 
^ repertory  as  the  Royal  Ballet’s,  it 


can  be  hard  to  hold  on  to  all  the 
idiosyncratic  details  that  make 
each  ballet  unique.  Rehearsal  time 
is  always  pressured;  dancers’  bod- 
ies and  memories  are  often  over- 
loaded and  it's  tempting  for  them  to 
smooth  out  differences  between 
styles,  to  dance  steps  in  conve- 
niently generalised  ways.  This  is 
why  it’s  so  helpful  to  have  dancers 
who  know  a ballet's  original  con- 
ception. But  Seymour  isn't  trying 
to  make  Durante  or  her  fellow 
Anastasias  info  clones  of  her 
younger  self.  T tell  them  what  Ken- 
neth wanted  and  the  fun  bit  Is  to 
help  them  find  themselves  in  it,  to 
tell  them  what  is  or  isn't  working. 
There's  always  the  chance  that 
they  might  do  it  better.’' 

In  some  revivals  a young  dancer 
can  almost  creeplly  seem  to  meta- 
morphose into  the  body  and  soul  of 
pig  artist  who  originally  performed 
the  role.  The  Set  of  dancing  move- 
ments that  were  Intimately  tailored 
to  another's  Style  and 'physique  mo- 
mentarily1 turns  them  ihto  ;'that 
dancer.  But  Durante  is  unlikely  to 
morph  into  Seymour  ydten  she  per- 
forms Anastasia:  'TYe're  physically' 
very  different  and  we  reaet  differ- 
entiy  tb  things,"  she  says.  ! ■ 

“in  tiie  end,"  Durante  says  confi- 
dently Til  be  making  my  own  role." 


Flying,  south  on  the  wings  of  . a cormorant 

THB  Leeds-based  English  his  successor  a highly  resource-  peasant  who  trains  the  bird 

I Northern  PhUharmonla I, a fid ^drespwrf^ band.  _ ^™Z*?!%*S** 


raw  vUU©r  to  London,  writes 
Andrew  Clements.  Since  Paul 
Daniel  became  the  company's 
jniiaic  director  six  years  ago, 
however,  he  has  steadily  broad-1, 
sued  toe  range  of  its  activities, 
N a visit  to  the  Barbican  pro- 
vided  the  best  possible  way  of 
^hrklng  their  progress.  It  is 
gear  that  when  Daniel, leaves  for 
hngUsh  National  Qpbralh  a1  ' 

year’s  time  Tip  will  hnniiAnlifi  In 


his  successor  a highly  resource- 
fid  and  responsive  band. 

! There  was- a newly-commis- 
sioned work  to  begin  and  a 
Mahler  symphony  to  end,  and  be- 
tween them  were  three  opera  ex- 1 
tracts  designed  as  a showcase  for 
the  Superb  bass,  John  Tomlinson. 

1 DSncingFor  Cormorants,  the 
Jiew  worthy  23*year*oId  Andrew 
Safitet  is  confident*  accbm^ 

plisbed  stuff.  There  are  erioiigh1 
vivid  Ideas;  linspli^d  hy  dTV 1 , 
documentary  about  a Cblriede 


peasant'wbo  trains  the  birds  to 
catch  fish,  to  suggest  that  Sauls’s 
musical  Imagination  Is  a highly 
potent  one.  1 

The  ENP  were  equally  forward 
and  committed  In  Mableris  First . 
Daniel’s  view  of  the  symphony  ;i 
was  boldly  drawn— ^ tiie 
movement  unfolded  layer  by  ‘ 1 
Iqyerwith  mouhting ihten^lty,  ■ ■'< 
the  bucolic  rhythms  of  the  : 
scherzo  lurching  like  a Jugger-  ' 
naut,  tiie  surreal  funeral  inarch  1 1 
yielding  to  schmaltzy  lyricisihi 


ARTS  27 


Sex,  the  devil 
and  hypocrisy 


THEATRE 

Michael  Blllington 


I S THERE  a new  style  emerging  at 
/ Stratford-on-Avon?  In  recent  years 
we  have  been  confronted  by  a mean- 
ingless eclecticism,  but  Gale 
Edwards's  production  of  Webster’s 
The  White  Devil  In  The  Swan  is  ver- 
bally strong,  visually  clear  and,  tike 
the  main-house  As  You  Like  It, 
played  in  period  costume.  You 
emerge  discussing  the  play  rather 
than  arguing  about  the  concept. 

Edwards  shows  that  sex  Is  both 
the  play's  driving  force  and  the 
source  of  moral  double  standards. 
Vittoria,  Lhe  eponymous  heroine, 
and  the  lustful  Brachiano  (Ray 
Fearon)  are  brought  together  by  a 
fierce  adulterous  passion,  but  she  is 
made  the  public  scapegoat  for  their 
sins  jusl  as  Brachiano’s  wife.  Isa- 
bella. is  castigated  for  provoking  his 
infidelity.  Webster  emerges  ns  a 
sharp-eyed  analyst  of  male  power 
sir  licit  1 res. 

Edwards  makes  the  point  dearly 
will  milt  denying  the  play’s  complex- 
ity. Jane  Gur nett's  Vittoria  is  n 
strongly  sexual  figure  who  can 
hardly  wail  lo  unlace  her  b loud-red 
frock.  But  in  the  great  trial  scene 
she  greets  the  ravings  of  the  Cardi- 
nal, Monlicelsu,  with  iiioiiu mental 
dignity.  Tliis  is  the  high  point  of  Lite 
evening,  with  Philip  Voss's  superb 
Monlicelsu  lip-sniockingly  inveigh- 
ing against  whores  as  "poisoned 
perfumes"  while  peering  surrepti- 
tiously down  Victoria's  dress. 

The  idea  that  Webster's  women 
are  both  strong-wiled  and  victimised 
is  reinforced  by  Teresa  Banliam’s 
unusually  vehement  portrayal  of  the 
wronged  Isabella,  She  is  first  seen 
kissing  her  husband's  portrait:  the 
one  by  which  she  is  later  poisoned. 
And  when  she  takes  on  the  moral 
responsibility  for  Brachlano's  rejec- 
tion of  her  it  is  with  a richly  ambigu- 
ous mixture  of  altruism  and  anger. 

Webster's  play  is  often  thought  of 
as  structurally  fragmented:  alt  accu- 
mulation of  brilliant  scenes  and 
tines  without  a moral  centre.  But 
Edwards  binds  it  together  by  her 
emphasis  op  female  resilience  and 
by  acknowledging  contradiction' of 
character,  Richard  McCabe's  excel- 
ent  Flafrtiiieo  is  both  the  Jacobean 
ntellectual  malcontent  and  an  Inces- 
uous  pander  who  clearly  want#  to 
participate  inVittoria’s  couplings. 

' This  production  dismisses  the 
elicited  image  of  Webster  as  a 
dramatist  of  death'  and  decay.  In- 
stead it  focuses  bn  Webster's  lan- 
guage which;'  in  Agate’s  phrase, 
“ripples  like  the  muscles  In  a statue 
of  Rodin",  and  shorts  that  women,  in 
their  sexuality  and  stoicism,  offer  a 
forceful  counter  to  male  corrupting. 
An  exemplary  revival.  ' 
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28  BOOKS 


All  the  joys  of  monkey  business 


Stuart  Jeffries 

: Grooming,  Gossip  and  tha 
: Evolution  of  Language 
by  Robin  Dunbar 
Faber  230pp  £15.99 

I AfE  USED  to  spend  nearly  a 
9W  quarter  of  our  time  groom- 
ing each  other,  expressing 
mutual  trust  as  our  expert 
fingers  stimulated  the  natural 
opiates  of  submissive  bodies. 

Admittedly,  that  was  30  mil- 
lion years  ago,  before  we  (evolved 
Into  the  big-brained,  chattering, , 
often  physically  inexpressive 
creatures  we  are  today.  One  of 
the  unexpected  things  this  book 
does  is  to  make  us  regret  the 
loss  of  this  asexual  sensual 
world.  Instead,  we  have  language 
— that  means  of  communicating 


The  horn 
of  plenty 

Steven  Poole  meets 
Lawrence  Norfolk  and 
finds  him  a disarmingly 
bright,  young  writer 


r'HERE  ARE  rats  in  Lawrence 
Norfolk's  new  book.  Infesting 
the  topographically  unpre-, 
dictable  building^  of , 16th  century, 
Rome,  they  consciously  plan  Bnd  ex- 
ecute, sangui oar y wars  of  espionage 
and  repulse.  There  are  herring,  too. 
There  is' even  a deliberating,  ant . 
j Such  virtuopic  anthropomor- 
phisms abound  in  The  Pope's  Rhi- 
noceros, , , fyrnlshiog  , both  wry 
’counterpoint  to  the  human  drama, . 
ana  a,  visceral  narrative  bedrock.  "I 
think  most  literary  urges  are  really 
very  primltiy?,- , Norfolk  explains., 
"And  if  you've  got  animals,  you  can't 
have!  nq|iu|oi^s,  nuanced  deajkeq  to 
move  tl^e  story,  op  — they  eat,  they 
fuck,  they  shit  Jfyou  caq  root  your 
action  to'  thos^  foreq  really  basic, 
things,  you’ve  got  a prepy.  unassail- 
able story  to  tdl1’ 

He  dflL.  the  Pope’s  Khtaqeero. 
is  ; a gargantuan, . dazzling  fable, 
based  on  the,  hue  fetor  y o^hqw  tlje 
Portuguese  ^captured  a rhinqqeros 
for  the  pleasure-lpying  Pqpe , Leo,' 
only  for  their  ship  to  be  wreckqd  pf^ 
the,  coast  of  Italy,  .i"...’  , 

It  ‘is  even  better  than  his  debut,- 
the,  August  an -steampunk  classical-, , 
mythology  conspiracy-thriller,  Lenv 
p fibre’s  Dictionary,  publlsiied  when, 
he  wps  an. unknown  27-yeapold.  It, 
won  the}  992  Somerset  Maugham  , 
Awatt|  and,  wept  on  to  sell  half  a miL, . 
Hop  qqpies  worldwide.  : , , 

: In  person,  however,  Norfolk  is  an. , 
unassuming,  slight  figure,  looking 
much  younger  than  his  32  years. 
Disarmingly,  abnost  the  first  thing 
he  says  is;  “As  a child,  I didn't  want 
(o  be  a writer.”  Norfolk  was  born  in  ( 
London  in  1963,  but  his  family! 
jnoved  to  Iraq,  wherd. his  father/ a- 
civil  engineer,  built  harbours  and 
bridges,  "most  of  which  have  since 
been  blown  up  by  the  Americans, 
^vith  cruise  missiles”.  1 1 

j They  were  then"  evacuated  after 
the  Six  Day  War  in  1967  — it  Was  - 
fairly  traumatic  and  we  lost  every- 
thing" — and  periled  in  ..Bath- 
Lawrence's  parents'  late?  divorced, 
and  he  left  home  at  18  to  read  Eng: 
lish  at  King’s.  (He  currehfly  lives  in 
Chicago  with  hl8.  Wife,  Vineeta,  a ire- 


. at  a distance,  that  pale  substitute 
| for  a trusting  relationship  based 
on  pleasurably  surrendering  to 
another’s  touch. 

Robin  Dunbar,  professor  of 
psychology  at  Liverpool  Univer- 
sity, never  expresses  such 
nostaltfa  for  the  social  bonding 
, of  our  primate  ancestors,  but  Us 
book  opens  with  the  evocative 
Implication  that  he  may  have 
been  groomed  fay  a monkey.  He 
speaks  of  “the  initial  frisson  of 
uncertainty  in  an  untested  rela- 
tionship, the  gradual  surrender 
.to  another’s  avid  fingers  flicker- 
ing across  bare  sldn,  the  light 
pinching  and  picking  and  nib- 
bling of  flesh". 

Dunbar’s  purpose  here  is  to 
show  how  such  grooming 
became  an  evolutionary  boon, 
and,  subsequently,  a burden. 


Primates  lived  in  groups  as  a 
mutual  defence  against 
predators  — they  weren’t  yet 
Aristotle’s  “political  animals", 
but  none  the  less  needed  others 
In  order  to  flourish. 

Grooming,  because  it  required 
such  a disinterested  investment 
of  time  from  the  groomer  and 
gave  such  endorphin-fuelled 
pleasure  to  the  groomee,  proved 
an  effective  means  of  social 
bonding.  Moreover,  it  was  the 
ultimate  test  against  free  riders 
exploiting  social  co-operation 
merely  for  their  own  benefit  and 
giving  nothing  back — that  first 
and  abiding  stumbling  block  to 
society.  You  must  be  deeply 
attached  to  somebody  or  some- 
thing in  order  to  spend  hours  a 
day  stroking  and  mauling  them 
with  no  direct  benefit  to  yourself. 


Contrast  that  world  with  mod- 
ern industrial  society,  that 
emerging  dystopia  of  individuals 
1 deprived  of  community  and  kin- 
ship support.  Many  urban  adults 
are  so  far  removed  from  society, 

! Dunbar  argues,  that  they  make 
friends  thanks  to  their  children's 
contacts  through  school  and 
. clubs:  “It  may  not  be  too  much 
of  an  exaggeration  to  suggest 
that  improved  nursery  school 
provision  may  be  more  impor- 
tant for  the  parents  than  for  the 
children.” 

This  deprivation,  this  need  for 
society,  is  occasionally  met  by 
manipulators  of  beguiling  lan- 
guage, which  generates  opiate 
highs  in  listeners  when  used  in 
the  right  way.  From  Hitler  to 
Charles  Man  son,  we  are  exposed 
to  exploitation  by  Btrangers.  How 
bitterly  ironic:  language  was  the 
very  thing  that  was  supposed  to 
bond  us  together  in  human  soci- 
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etics,  to  replace  grooming  with  a 
time-effective  communicatiooi 
now,  it  can  be  used  as  a tool  by 
the  exploiters. 

lb  consider  language  os  a 
social  glue,  as  Dunbar  does,  1b 
unusual:  we  have  learned  from 
linguistics,  speech  science  and 
psychology  how  it  is  produced,  : 
what  grammur  does  and  how 
children  develop  language  skills, 
but  Utile  about  why  we  alone 
among  the  species  have  it  To  go 
further  and  suggest  that  "lan- 
guage evolved  to  allow  us  to  gos- 
sip" seems  initially  trite,  hut  . 
once  one  considers  that  lan- 
guage supplanted  grooming  as 
the  means  of  bonding,  it  seems 
less  resistible. 

This  absorbing  book  elevates 
gossip  from  its  status  as  a social 
evil  to  a social  good  in  writing 
that  is  dizzyingly  multidiscipli- 
nary but  shows  great  generosity 
to  the  ordinary  reader. 


Members  of  this  House 


The  Pope’s  Rhinoceros:  Lawrence  Norfolk’a  gargantuan,  Haggling  fable 


■ 

search  scientist.)  It  wasn't  a settled 
childhood.  "For  a long  time  I 
thought  it  didn‘t  touch  me  at  all,4: 
Norfolk  remembers,  'but  then, 
when  1 think  about  the  fights  I got 
into,  even  as  a seven-year-old  — 
other  kids  in  hospital,  if  not  me...* 
He  tails  off.  , 

The  unmistakable  impression,  as 
Norfolk  goes  on  to.  chqttef  about  hfa 
loye  of  .skydiving , Ct^e  point  is  to. 
gej:  beyond,  that  — without  being,, 
too  karmic  about  it")  and  his  time 
spent  reporting  for  Austrian  News 
in  Bosnia  in  1993  (“a  kind  pf  adven- 
ture")! is  of,,a  diamond-hard  confi- 
flepcpjfan'epfo  the  modest  exterior,,. 

! QIWID&NCE  fa  a prereqiii- ! 
| , B Bite  for  ^pending  .four  years, 
JNr-/1wrlting'  novel..—  Lem-r. 
mere’s  pictipnary  —.  .that  you’re 
ioL;sure,ajiyQne1;ls  going  to.. read.. 
^prfolk  'iriiuckjles.  aL.the  unlikeii- 
loodofhiq  sqcceas:,  "Itfo  5Q0  pages 
ong,  derive  with  classical  afiuslqqp, , 
and  Ufa  go  t'no  sex  — of  course  4fa 
gonna  be  an  . international  best 

seuerr 

Norfolk  acjfliita  , to  stealing  from  | 
The  Terminator  for  his  tatest  novel, 
an  appeal  to  “pop-culture  sensibil- 
ity". Mention  of  Asterix  and  Obellx 
as  comic  models  for  the  heroes  in 
.The  Pope's, Rhinoceros  elicits  more 
nods,  “it’s  a .completely  vulgar  de- 
vice. I'm  always  ready  to  junk  the  lit- 
erary in  the.  interests  of  having  a 
reasonably  go  od  time." 

He  discusses  his  debt  to  Thomas 
Pyrichon:  The  technical  thing  of 
how  to  write  prose  with  a lot  of  hard 
information  in  it  You  have  to  turn 
description  into  a story;  having  a set 
of  characters  who.  are.  mouthpieces 
for  theories  Is  disastrous.’1  Norfolk 
has  also  mapped  research's  limits. 
“What . it  smells . like, ' what  it  tastes 
like  -L  that’s  the  hard1  stuff  to  get 


You  get  to  a certain  point  with  the 
research  and  you  know  everything 
there  is  to  know.  Anything  beyond 
that,  you're  free," 

He  felt  a particular  affinity  with 
the  period  in  which  Lemprlfere  1b 
set:  “There’s  a similarity  between 
the  end  of  the  18th  century  and  the 
end  of  the  .20th,  in  that  therefa  an 
odd  mixture  , of  viejousness  and. 
good  manners.  I think  that’s  abroad 
btthe,motqent. ,,  * ...  . . ; 

! Norfolk  himself  is  an  odd  mixture  - 
of.  diffidence., and  rollicking  elo-,. 
qqence  — he  speaks  in  fluent  peri: 
ods,  ...  weaving,  .lpcutiqns  ,■  tike 
ftranpatlantic  . dject^llagc,.,  or, , pup- 
ningly,  nAnti-Gelsr,..|i^itningLfast 
But  , plays  ■ dqwn  his . language  , 
skills,,—  while  admitting  t that  hq, 
Bpokq  Arabic  and  Welsh  .during  ,his, 
childhood, , he  says, dismissively  of: 
■iffhqt  he  pqw  knows:  “French,,  Gere , 
hnan,  English,  a bit  of  Latin,  that's 

li.  * 

I ' lit.  'i  * | Jr • i.  | ’»  i * ii“  i.l 

: Norfolk  already  hps.  q,  couple  of 
hew  deas  for  books.  Hfa  .eyes  glint  , 
happ  ly  as  he  reveals  that  one  might , 
be, “sort  of  abput  boar,  hunting  god 
German  t philosophy^.-  .The  explanai  . 
tion  of  such  an  improbable  link  runs 
thus.  Norfolk  Was  intrigued,  while 
staying  in,. a French  chateau  lpat 
year,  to  hear  . the  villagers  extolling 
the  virtues  of  the  boar-hunting  life. 
They  alloyed  their. boar; hunting, , 
yet  only  one  person  In  recent  mem-,, 
qry  had  actually  qaught  .ope,. .the,, 
boars  proving  too  elusive.,  “ft’s  like 
German  philosophy," -.Norfolk  iq- 
sista,  with  infectlpup  jogjc.  “it  has.  an , 
object, ;}t.has.an  end,  people  pursue , 
it  aingl  e-mi  ndedly  all  their  lives  • . . 

*°Aboar!"-  ..v-.  ! 

: A pauqe.  ^Cbafaifoe.probiefp,  yoq , , 
know:  lack  of  boars.";,  , . ,t , , | „ 

The  popeis  f^inooerps  is  published  , 
bv  Slndalr-Stevonson., Dries  £15.99  - 


Jeremy  Maule 

Kitchen  Venom 
by  Philip  Hensher 
Hamlsh  Hamilton  260pp  El  6 

CHATTERER  readers  will  know 
by  now  the  story  on  this  novel. 
Philip  Hensher  is  (it  seems)  indis- 
creetly gay,  or  gaily  indiscreet,  and 
is  (no  longer)  a House  of  Commons 
Clerk.  Both  conditions  bear  heavily, 
as  it  happens,  and  for  good  on  llie 
achievement  of  his  second  fiction. 

Kitchen  Venom  is  a tightly  cross- 
cut London  melodrama  of  hateful 
sisters  and  restaurant  embarrass- 
ments, clerkly  ennuis  and  afternoon 
sex.  Add  a probable  suicide,  tiic 
murder,  of  a beautiful  and  charming  1 
Italian  rentboy  and  a stylish,  nngled  ; 
account  of  the  Last  Days  of 
Thatcher,  and  it  all  sounds  a gloopy 
mix,  Impossibly  bustling.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  effect  and 
tone.  Aisy,  felicitous,  superinten- 
dent, Hensher  releases  his  stag- 
gered .secrets  and  recognitions  in  a 
jamart  but  unpredictable  procession 
of  bad  behaviours.  If  Royal  divorces 
were  staged,  and  not.  just  casually 
exhibited  at  tedious  length,  Hensher 
would  be  thelr  perfect  commentator 
sharp  to  field-pattern,  not  a little  sen- 
tentious, acidly  voluptuous  on  dress- 
pense  and  dress-nonsense. 

, And  he  rather  .likes  power  fill 
women  to  help  him  do  so.  Other. 
Lulus,  his  first , novel  „ gave,  the  nar- 
ration of  Usyienpa-aftor-Berg  entan- 
glements .,  to  : ia<  rising,  diva,, 
comfortable  in  the  power  of  her  own 
gifts  of , voice. . comfortable . in , that . 
power,  with  her  own  occasional  inac- 
curacies. In  Kitchen.  Venom  .Hen-,, 
pher  plumps  for  a different  sense  of 
upper  register;  her- name  is  (almost) . 
Margaret,  That  one.  In.  her  busy  pb-., 
{rusiye-,T,:  tfae  aovel.opens  some-v 
what  flatly,  with  an  .overdetermined 
if  brief  little  fable  of  omniscience, 
Hensher  athfa  most  Look  Mum  No 
Hands.  (What  is  it  with  the  alleged 

-omniscience  of  thd  onihiscleht  nar- 
rator?) And  in  a noble  and  singular 
fending,  itfc  with  the  late  Prime  Min-, 
later’s  now-fading  eye  , that  the  au-  . 
thor  performs  '■.the,  book's  last, 
Recuperative  generosities.  .Not  least. 
l;o  tile  teller  . hia  sketch  of  that  quqj-; 
ity  in  her  full  plumage  fa  as  econom- 
ically, full  as  any. ,. ... 

I Hensher,  js  a Rewarding,  novelist*, 
for  oddly,  divergent,  reeBons.  ,HJs 

Kirneases.  are  manifold,;  If  not 
ys  manifest,  buried  sometimes . 
in  the  glinf  of  eclectic  homages  that: 
run  through*  .the,;  prose,  from; 

Mnmcra/nrrti  in,  


(Not  always  buried  — Trollope  and 
Compton- Burnell  peep  from  their 
coffin-lids  rather  creakily.)  His  nar- 
ration is  remarkable  for  the  casual 
stateliness  and  manic  range  of  its 
frequent  judgments.  The  question- 
able utility  of  Pimlico,  of  icecream 
recipes,  nf  hair  putties,  of  MPs  inca- 
pable of  understanding  the  rules  of 
their  own  legislature  are  all  lightly 
inspected.  Under  this  easy  surface 
of  intelligence,  some  of  it  lax 
enough,  runs  a tighter  scoring. 
Hensher's  great  gift  is  for  the 
plainest  of  dialogue,  lots  of  It,  and 
for  what  it  withholds.  He  has  an  ex- 
cellent ear  for  those-  cadences  of 
repetition  that  freight  our  half- 
incompetent  interactions  in  speech 
to  tile  heavy  weights  of  obstinacy  or  i 
possessive  i less, 

J\  ND  SEX?  And  Parliament?  I 
JrA  was  coining  to  that.  Henslier's 
novel  makes  effective,  technical 
play  with  its  ruined  lives  by  invokr 
ing  a contrast  endemic  to  the  parlia- 
mentary record,  it  bounces  n noisy 
book  of  mere  words . — that  textual 
maRsagc-pnrlour  most  renders  know 
ns  Hansard  — off  the  squarer,  less 
familiar  notations  of  the  .Commons 
Journal,  that  dry  ten-block,  of  Sup- 
ixisedly  Real  Decisions.  The'JoiF 
nal  wrote  wlmt  was:  essential*  Ike 
journal  wrote  the  beginnings- and 
ends  of  things,”  Kitchen  Venom  Isa 
sad  story  about  a mnn  -who  ffritw 
that  Journal,  his  clerkly  helpers,  Wa 
children,  hia  sex-life,  its  encounters, 
their  consequences,,  ■■  - ■ 1 
ActSi.of  parliament  start  in-'bflls 
bnd  petitions  and  often  die  as  then); 
involve  an  Intercourse  between  part" 
ners  and  sometimes,  usually,  rush 
It;  require  speech,  with  its  returns 
fend  courtesies,  i . between  * 9tag«> ' 
reach  a formal  ending  in  the  signin'  , 
cation  iQf  pleasure  andiasaCnt  Henj 
kheris  Kitchen  Venom  imagines  an 
these  stages  between  people  and 
then  goes  further,  in  its  astringent 
charity,  by.  conceiving  some 
unforefeefeb  icfensOqiienqefa-  and-lpy 
choosing  to  halt  before  them. 
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Deadpan  wizard 


Ian  Thomaon 

The  World,  the  World 
by  Norman  Lewis 
Cape  293pp  El  8.99 


Braintree  “is  the  sort  of 

place  people  walk  around 
with  their  heads  under  their 
arms",  Norman  Lewis  once  said.  Ap- 
parently an  ordinary  Essex  town,  it 
is  thought  to  lie  in  a pocket  of  foe 
paranormal.  Born  88  years  ago  in 
foe  terminal  London  suburb  of  En- 
field, Lewis  himself  now  lives  out- 
side Braintree  in  a parsonage. 
Readers  of  his  first  volume  of  auto- 
biography, Jackdaw  Cake,  will  recall 
how  the  writer  as  a child  was  sub- 
jected to  crystal-balling.  His  mother 
was  a psychic  artist  able  to  emit 
ectoplasm  through  her  vagina, 
while  his  father  was  a retail  chemist 
The  World,  The  World  is  the  sec- 
ond and,  sadly,  final  part  of  Norman 
Lewis's  autobiography.  It  comes  10 
years  after  the  first  volume,  and 
takes  us  from  Enfield  to  Guatemala 
via  Brazil  and  Peru  by  way  of  Brain- 
tree, heartland  of  the  poltergeist  A 
wizard  of  deadpan  wit,  Lewis's  cele- 
brated books  on  Indochina  and  foe 
Italian  Mafia  catalogue  with  anthro- 
pological exactitude  the  weirdest 
rites  and  rituals.  Here  he  describes 
how  a new  religion  flourished  in 
South  Vietnam,  with  Victor  Hugo  us 
its  chief  saint. 

Lewis  is  not  a typical  travel  writer. 
His  schooling  at  Enfield  Grammar 
could  hardly  turn  him  into  a patrician 
pathfinder.  The  early  eighties  saw  a 


rash  of  travel  books  by  wannabes 
who  sought  to  create  artificial  diffi- 
culties for  themselves  — "Hang- 
gilding  to  Limpopo",  “Sideways  to 
Nairobi  on  a Giraffe”.  Lewis  was 
above  all  this;  in  1968  he  published  a 
famously  compassionate  magazine 
article — it  was  12,500  words  long — 
about  the  extermination  of  Brazilian 
Indians  which  led  to  foe  foundation 
of  Survival  International. 

Today,  there's  an  air  of  the  pre- 
war about  the  Sage  of  Enfield:  his 
toothbrush  moustache  and  sad 
spaniel  eyes.  This  book  is  moth- 
balled In  memories  and  opens  juBt 
after  foe  war  when  Lewis’s  Sicilian 
in-laws,  the  Corvqjas,  are  domiciled 
in  Bloomsbury. 

In  foe  late  forties,  having  sold  his 
camera  shop  in  Holborn,  Lewis  di- 
vorces Ernestina  Corvaja  and  settles 
in  Wales  to  write  a book  on  foe  pre- 
Hispanic  culture  of  Central  America. 
Lewis  says  he  put  five  years  into  this 
project,  off  and  on,  yet  It  must  have 
subsided  into  the  great  limbo  of  un- 
published works.  The  same  cannot 
be  said  for  Voices  Of  The  Old  Sea, 
Lewis's  classic  account  of  the  years 
he  spent  in  a Catalonian  fisliing  vil- 
lage. The  book  is  pure  poetry;  now, 
of  course,  this  remote  outpost  is  part 
of  foe  Costa  Brava. 

In  this  memoir  Lewis  bewails  the 
damage  caused  not  only  by  Bible- 
thumping  missionaries,  but  also  by 
mass  tourism.  But  if  aborigiual  tribes 
wear  penis  gourds  under  Bugs 
Bunny  T-shirts,  is  this  really  such  a 
loss?  His  friendship  with  Ian  Flem- 
ing, however,  is  a hoot.  The  two  are 


Paperbacks 


Nicholas  Lazard 


Industrial  homicide 


Jenny  Turner 

The  Devil's  Carousel 

by  Jeff  Torrlngton 

Seeker  & Warburg  226pp  £1 5.99 

I EFF  TORRINGTON'S  first 
U novel,  the  Wlihbrcnd  prize- 
winning  Swing  Hammer  Swingl 
(1992),  was  set  in  the  Gorbais  in 
foe  late  1960s,  just  as  the  famous 
Glasgow  slum  was  in  the  middle 
of  being  torn  down.  For  his  sec- 
ond book,  Torrington  lias  built 
himself  a perfect  working  model 
of  an  automobl  le-p  ro  d action 
plant,  lnte-1970s  style.  It  could  be 
Unwood,  it  could  be  Dagenham, 
But  one  thing’s  for  certain  It’s  a 
human  hell  on  earth. 

Our  first  Insight  into  life  at  foe 
Centaur  car  factory  in  Chimeford 
comes  to  us  care  of  a new  recruit. 
Has  Laker  heard  of  Murphy’s 
law?  his  supervisor  asks  him. 
“Well,  this  is  where  the  bugger 
Uvea,”  The  Centaur  plant  is  an 
out-and-out  dl  a aster  area,  a 
place  in  wfaich  everything  is  Set 
up  to  go  wrong.  Management  de- 
spises its  workers;  foe  workers, 
unsurprisingly,  despise  their 
management.  There’s  a ludl-  . 
crously  elaborate  system  of  sur«  • 
vetilance,  yet  it  seems  only  to 
exacerbate  the  pilfering,  sldvin^ 
and  sabotage.  The  union  is  just  a 
bad  joke,  managing  to  be  both 
obstructive  and  ineffectual.  The 
whole  thing's  excruciating,  like  1 
an  eqglne  yrith  no  oil  In  it. 

Swing  Hammer  Swingl  was 
rightly  acclaimed  as  a very  funny 
book.  The  Devil’s  Carousel  is  1 
also  very  funny,  except  that  its 
humour  la  blodted  and  bad-tem- 
pered. “Midge,  it  was  rumoured, 
packed  a sex-cannon  that 


Norman  Lewis  bewails  the  damage  of  mass  tourism  photo  con  mcculun 


chalk  and  cheese  yet  they  shared  an 
admiration  for  Ernest  Hemingway. 
In  1957,  as  a newspaperman,  Flem- 
ing commissioned  Lewis  to  inter- 
view the  grand  old  man  in  Cuba.  To 
Ills  dismay,  lie  finds  a rheumy-eyed 
wreck  in  his  pyjamas,  swigging  from 
a bntlle  of  Dubonnet  Lewis  urgently 
cabled  home  to  Fleming:  ‘Tb  meet 
Hemingway  was  a shattering  experi- 
ence likely  to  sabotage  Rmbilion." 
(The  American  novelist  shot  himself 


not  long  after.)  Lewis  has  often  taken 
a dim  view  of  American  culture.  His 
superb  thriller  The  Sicilian  Social- 
ist, was  based  at  the  time  — 1974  — 
on  undisclosed  facts  about  the 
Kennedy  assassination  and  was  re- 
moved from  sole  in  some  American 
cities  following  a Mafia  ban.  The 
World,  The  World  is  vintage  Norman 
Lewis:  the  light  lash  of  his  humour, 
his  sniffer-dog's  nose  for  tlu*  quirky, 
the  lyrical  brilliance  of  his  prose. 


A dash  of  Derrida 


Flynn's  legendary  endowment 
look  like  a Derringer  pistol ette 
. . ."That’s  the  purple  prose  of 
terminal  boredom.  It’s  common 
around  workplaces,  but  that 
doesn’t  stop  it  from  being  a 
humour  based  on  despair. 
Haskins,  the  auper-zenlous 
security  Bnitch,  is  making  break- 
fast for  his  disabled  wife,  just 
before  leaving  for  his  works 
retirement  do.  "This  was  itl  This 
was  them  for  foe  rest  of  their 
lives,  a pair  of  old  juiceless 
fossils  burled  in  a graveyard  of 
dead  hopes."  Imagine  leaving  for 
your  retirement  do,  feeling  you 
have  nothing  left  to  look  forward 
to.  Imagine  looking  back  with 
nostalgia  on  a working  life  In 
which  all  you  were  employed  to 
do  waB  to  spy  on  everybody  else. 

Tbrrington  saves  his  cruellest 
joke  for  his  last  two  chapters.  A 
shop,  steward  has  been  asked  to 
convene  an  extraordinary  union 
meeting.  Everybody,  from  foe 
most  do-right  lefty  to  foe  wildcat 
anarchist  Bucking  contemptu* . 
ously  on  his  fag,  is  shocked  to  his 
Very  bones  to  discover  why  the 
meeting  has  been  called.  “B-but 
they  c-can’tdo  that.  Not  foe  en- 
tire plant  Why,  that’s  tantamount 
to  industrial  homicide . • The 
reader,  of  course,  has  long  since 
been  placed  in  foe  ppwerftil  but  _ 
unpleasant  position  of  Ghost  ,of 
Christmas  Future  nlnedes-style. 

. . One  of  foe  problems  with 

historical  hindsight  1b  that  it  all  > 

too  easily  collapses  Into  nostal- 
gfa.  .Now  that  Britain’s  produc- 
twe  industries  are  long  dead,  we, 
imagine  It  must  have  been  like 
tiesveit  back  lit  foe  tfoy»  they  . 

alive.  This  Sharp,  sardonic 
novel  brilliantly  shows  foe  fallacy 

. - . a ,1. 


Elizabeth  Young 

In  the  Cut 

by  Susanna  Moore 

Picador  I78pp  El  2.99 

■ ■■■  ■ 

Susanna  moore  has  hit  the 

jackpot  with  this,  her  fourth 
novel.  Very  adroitly  she  has  pro- 
duced something  which  critics  and 
sophisticated  readers  perpetually 
crave  — a contemporary  novel 
which  not  only  acknowledges  ail  the 
twists  and  turns  of  postmodern  liter- 
ary studies  but  is  simultaneously  a 
highly  readable  and  compulsive 
page-turner.  It  is  also  very  short, 
which  doesn't  hurt 
Bret  Easton  Ellis  (a  friend)  tells 
Moore  that' her  book  is  “die  most 
shocking  thing  I’ve  ever  read”.  This 
is  complete  nonsense.  So  are  suggest 
tions  that  foe  book  should  carry  a 
warning  sticker.  It  actually  registers 
rather  low  on  foe  shock-o-meter.  The 
cognoscenti  have  gone  completely 
overboard — and  drowned. 

This  jaundiced  tone  has  been 
slightly  exacerbated  lay  foe  unfortu- 
nate coincidence  of  iny  having  re- 
cently read  an  unpretentious;  vin 
Ordinaire  J996  ' American  thriller 
with  — when  stripped  to  the  bone 
i->-  an  identical  plot  Elfae  Title’s 
Bleeding  Hearts  is  highly  effective 
genre  realism.  No  hype,  few  re- 
views. Without  spoiling  the  chase 
the  bedrock!  structure  in  both  books 
runs  thus:  girl  meets  homicide  de- 
tective and  his'partner  during  mur- 
'der  inquiry, . qtahs  steamy  , affair 
'with  detective,:  realises  only  he  can 
be  foe  killer,  turns  to  his  partner  for 
. help  jn  entrapment.  ! 

. • This  similarity  is  not  sinister, |-r 
plots  are  famoudy  few;  ,lfs  not  what 
, you  do,  its  the  way  that  you  do  , if.  It 
did,  howeveri  detract  from  Moore's 
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and  serve  to  underline  the  vast  gap 
in  status  between  mass-market  and 
literary  fiction.  It's  amazing  what  a 
dash  of  Derrida  will  do. 

The  first  third  is  very  good  in- 
deed. Moore  sews  up  the  post- 
mortem linguistic  angle  by  having 
her  narrator,  Frannie,  teach  creative 
writing  at  NYU.  Frannie,  intelligent, 
articulate,  is  increasingly  stressed. 
It's  summer  in  the  city;  Washington 
Square  is  choking  in  the  heat. 
Death  fa  all  around. 

One  of  Frannie’s  students  is  writ- 
ing a paper  on  serial  killer  John 
Wayne  Gacy.  She  glimpses  a neigh- 
bourhood girl  who  is  murdered 
shortly  afterwords  and  in  the  words 
of  cool,  sexy  Detective  Malloy,  “dis- 
articulated". This  particular  word  fa 
foe  fulcrum  for  foe  book.  Clever 
Frannfa,  plunging  irrationally,  into 
her  hot  V heavy  affair  with  the;  non- 
gnunrosticai,  bluecoilar  Malloy  is 
berself  gradually  disarticulated, 
emotionally,  intellectually  and,  even- 
tually, otherwise. 

Ultimately,  however,  foe  post- 
modern aspirations  of  the  novel 
seems  pretty  spurious  and  fall  to 
come  together.  Moore  repeatedly, 
distractedly  raises  a plethora  of  seri- 
ous issues  — id  particular  1 the 
linguistic  gap  between'!  the  intelll-. 
gentsia  and  others,  how' this: affects 
every  aspect  of  their  life  and  work* 
and  how  hard  it  Is  to  penetrate  and 
evaluate  these  differences. 

The  middle  section  flags,  badly, 
Frannie,  admittedly,  overpowered  by- 
foe mendacious  and  "opaque”  Mal- 
loy, becomes  duller  and  dimmer. 
Moore  has  to  fall  back  on  foe  right 
format  of,  that  exceUopt.plot  $i|t. 
even  at  the  deqouemeqt. Moore  Is 
compelled  to  be  deep.  Frannie  be- 
lieves . In  knowledge.  “Knowing 
don’t  mean  shit,"-  says  Malloy.  But 
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Heart’s  Journey  In  Winter,  by 
Jamea  Buchan  (Harvlll,  £6.99) 


tf  f DON'T  believe  this  country 
f has  a better  writer  to  offer  than 
James  Buchan,”  says  foe  poet 
Michael  Hofmann,  and,  implicitly, 
the  Gunnlian,  giving  him  its  1995 
Fiction  Award;  the  author  photo- 
graph on  the  back  cover  shows  his 
face,  for  all  the  world  as  weary  and 
hopeless  as  the  spy  narrator  of  this 
novel,  who  plays  his  little  part  in  the 
Central  European  drama  kicked  into 
action  by  foe  Russians'  deployment 
of  5S-20s.  As  spy  stories  go,  it  is  in  a 
class  of  its  own,  although  the  heavy 
literary  sensibility  pulls  against  the 
genre's  own  absurd  demands:  un- 
likely dialogue,  statements  where 
humanity  and  portentousness  slug  it 
out  — “Love,  in  particular,  is  the 
circus  hoop  through  which  history 
is  forced  to  jump,  over  and  over  1 
again."  If  this  is  true,  then  Bucliau  fa 
a gifted  ringmaster  indeed.  But  if  it 
isn't . . . Ach,  read  it  anyway. 


Accountable  to  Nono:  The  Tory 
Nationalisation  of  Britain,  by 
Simon  Jenkins  (Penguin,  £7.99) 


#N  A nutshell:  while  pretending  to 
decentralise,  to  devolve  power  to 
the  hands  of  local  trusts,  authori- 
ties. or  whatnot,  the  successive 
Tory  administrations  have  in  fact 
presided  over  an  extraordinary  ami 
unprecedented  concentration  ol 
might  into  the  hands  of  a minute 
and  biased  clique.  I suppose  it  is 
better  that  Jenkins  has  realised  this 
now.  and  said  su,  than  that  he  had 
never  done  so  at  all.  Eiegtmtiy  writ- 
ten. as  everyone  agrees. 


War  In  European  History,  by 
Michael  Howard  (Opus/OUP, 
£7.99) 


A NEAT  vertical  slice  through 
the  stratified  mud  of  European 
war,  from  the  Knights  Templar  to 
the  nuclear  stalemate.  Historical 
changes  in  the  status  quo  by  no 
means  invalidate  Us  thrust  (“noth- 
ing has  occurred  since  1945  to  indi- 
cate that  war,  or  the  threat  of  it, 
could  not  still  be  an  effective  instru- 
ment of  state  policy") . A brilliant 
writer,  a billion  times  more  intelli- 
gent than  ills  wretched  namesake. 


Who’s  Who  of  RellglonB,  ed  John 
R HlnneLls  (Penguin,  £8.99)  , 


SPLENDID  little  encyclopedia; 

the  best  pne  i I've,  seen  .which 
covers  the  subject  ^particularly  rel- 
ish the  entry  .on;  Sampson  Oppopg, 
the  Ghanaian  prophet  who,  impris- 
oned fdr  embezzlement,  had  a vi- 
sion esfoorting  him  to' preach  for 
reform;  he' ignored  it,  “arid  became 
a practising  Borcerer  add  successful 
swindler".  Hie  Holy  Ghost  had  bet- 
ter luck  a second  time,  until  Oppong 
was  hauled  up  before  the  beak  for 
“drinking  heavily". 
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Football  Premiership:  Middlesbrough  0 Manchester  United  3 


United  sail  towards  historic  double 


GUARDIAN  WEB^ 


David  Lacey 


HISTORY  beckons  Manches- 
ter United.  Now  only  Liver- 
pool stand  between  Alex 
Ferguson’s  team  and  a unique  sec- 
ond double,  the  first  of  which  they 
achieved  only  two  years  ago. 

After  a fitful  first  half  at  the  River- 
side Stadium  on  Sunday,  Old  Traf- 
ford's  third  Premiership  title  in  four 
seasons  was  clinched  with  some- 
th ing  to  spare.  They  meet  Liverpool 
at  Wembley  on  Saturday. 

For  a time  Middlesbrough,  refus- 
ing to  be  cowed  by  either  the  occa- 
sion or  an  early  goal  from  David 
May.  threatened  to  spoil  United’s 
day.  But  then  Andy  Cole  came  off 
the  bench  early  in  die  second  half  to 
score  with  his  first  touch  before 
Ryan  Giggs  completed  another  day 
of  triumph  for  Ferguson  with  an- 
other memorable  goal. 

So  the  team  that  trailed  Newcas- 
tle United  by  12  points  in  late  Janu- 
ary has  won  the  championship  for 
the  10th  time,  equalling  Arsenal’s 
total.  Now  only  Liverpool,  with  their 
18  titles,  have  won  it  more  often. 

Administrative  red  tape  had  lined 
up  a replica  of  the  Premiership  tro- 
phy for  Manchester  United  on  Sun- 
day — something  to  do  with  the 
hypothetical  logistics  of  a home  tri- 
umph on  Tyneside.  No  matter 
there  was  no  doubting  the  real 
champions. 

Peter  Schmeichel,  probably 
rightly,  thought  that  the  1993  cham- 
pionship, United’s  first  for  26  years, 
had  been  more  exciting  ’because 
the  folks  had  waited  so  long  for  if. 
Yet  this  time  the  moment  surely  car- 
ried more  meaning. 

Eight  of  the  United  players  who 
appeared  are  under  25;  three  are  21 
and  Phil  Neville  is  still  19.  'They’ve 
stayed  in  the  swimming  poo!  all  the 
time,”  said  Ferguson,  "which  says  a 
lot  for  them." 

Next  season,  then,  Manchester 
United  will  enter  the  Champions' 
League  with  youth  on  their  side  and 
virtually  free  of  foreign  restrictions. 
Moreover,  they  have  won  the 
league  with  a new-year  surge  remi- 
niscent of  Liverpool  at  the  height  of 
their  powers.  Since  losing  4-1  at 
Tottenham  on  January  1 they  hove 
won  13  games  out  of  16  and  drawn 
two. 

Newcastle  simply  could  not  keep 
up  the  pace.  Having  established 
their  12-point  lead,  they  then 
dropped  21  out  of  the  next  45.  By 
contrast  United  allowed  only  an- 
other five  points  to  slip  away. 

The  victory,  though  convincing  in 
the  end,  was  far  from  a formality. 


"There’s  only  one  Bryan  Robson, ” 
the  United  fans  chanted  politely,  but 
Robson's  Middlesbrough  side  made 
his  old  team  work  hard  for  a win 
which  in  the  end  they  did  not  need. 

May's  goal,  after  13  minutes,  ex- 
ploited the  nervousness  Middles- 
brough had  already  shown  at 
corners.  The  centre-back  met 
Giggs's  swerving  centre  with  a 
sharp  downward  header  that  beat 
Gary  Walsh  while  Branco  could 
only  help  the  ball  into  the  net 

The  goal  settled  any  lingering 
nerves  among  Ferguson's  players, 
Cox  having  given  them  severe  palpi- 
tations in  the  opening  minute  by 
heading  Juninho's  centre  just  wide. 
Yet  Juninho’s  sudden  dashes  at  the 
defence  still  unsettled  United. 

That  Middlesbrough  did  not  draw 
level  was  due  to  a mixture  of  excel- 
lent defending  by  May  and  a little 
luck.  After  24  minutes  Barmby,  tim- 
ing his  leap  well,  beat  the  advancing 
Schmeichel  to  a long  ball  from  Pear- 
son and  flicked  it  towards  an  un- 
guarded goal.  Riverside  and 
Tyneside  must  have  groaned  in  uni- 
son as  the  ball  bounced  the  wrong 
side  of  the  near  post 

Barmby  then  missed  a more 
straightforward  opportunity.  Again 
Juninho  created  the  chance,  and  last 
autumn  Barmby  would  have  found 
the  net  with  his  eyes  closed.  But 
now,  off  balance,  he  put  the  ball  well 
wide. 

With  Schmeichel  dropping  on  a 
header  from  Mustoe  and  Fjortoft 
beginning  to  cause  problems,  there 
appeared  to  be  more  than  a flicker 
of  life  left  in  the  championship.  In 
the  event  the  issue  remained  in 
doubt  do  longer  than  the  eight 
minutes  that  elapsed  before  Fergu- 
son brought  on  Cole  for  his  extra 
pace. 

What  on  earth  was  the  Manches- 
ter United  manager  playing  at? 
Surely  Scholes  was  more  fundamen- 
tal to  his  needs,  one  thought. 

Thirty  seconds  later  Cantona 
nodded  on  Giggs’s  corner  and  Cole, 
showing  the  predatory  instincts 
which  had  persuaded  Ferguson  to 
buy  him,  beat  Walsh  with  an  over- 
head shot. 

The  rest  was  academic  until 
Giggs  provided  the  perfect  embell- 
ishment. Gathering  a pass  from  Butt 
on  the  left,  the  Welshman  made 
space  as  a matter  of  routine  before 
dispatching  a left-footed  shot  of  typi- 
cal audacity  past  Walsh. 

"Stick  to  selling  Sugar  Puffs, 
Kev,"  sang  a Manchester  United 
banner.  For  Ferguson,  victory  over 
Liverpool  at  Wembley  on  Saturday 
would  be  sweeter  still. 


Winners  and  losers 


Champions  Sunderland  Promoted  Derby  County 

Play-offs  Chariton  v Crystal  Palace,  Leicester  v Stoke 

First  leg  May  1 2,  Second  leg  May  15,  Final  May  27 

Relegated  Luton,  Watford,  MWwall 
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Champions  Preston  Promoted  Gillingham,  Bury  • 

Play-offs  Colchester  v Plymouth,  Hereford  v Darilngtoh 

First  leg  May  12,  Second  leg  May  15,  Final  May  25 

Bottom  Torquay 
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May  Dqy  . . . A jubilant  David  May,  scorer  of  United’s  first  goal  against 
Middlesbrough,  holds  the  title  trophy  aloft  photo:  Laurence  onim  ths 

Football  results  and  final  tables 


FA  CARLINQ  PREMIERSHIP 

Arsenal  2.  Bolton  1 ; Chelsea  2,  Blackburn  3; 
Coventry  0,  Leeds  0;  Evarion  i , Aston  Villa  0; 
Man  City  2,  Liverpool  2;  Mddleabrough  o,  Man 
Utd  3;  Newcastle  1 , Tottenham  1 -,  Naum 
Forest  3,  OPR  0;  Southampton  0.  Wimbledon 
0:  West  Ham  1.  Shaft  Wadi. 
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Reading  46  13  17  16  54  03  B8 

Wolverhampton  46  13  16  17  £0  62  OB 

Portsmouth  46  13  13  20  61  G'J  B2 

MMwall  46  13  13  20  43  03  82 

Watford  46  10  18  10  02  70  48 

Luton  48  11  12  23  <10  04  48 

8eeond  Divisions  Brentford  2,  Boutmnnmih 
0;  Bristol  Rvrs  2,  Wycombo  1 ; Bumloy  2, 
Shrewsbury  1;  Cart  ate  2,  Bristol  C 1 ; 

Chester  field  1 . Nolls  Co  0;  Hill  2.  Bradford  C 
3:  Oxford  Utd  4,  Peterborough  0;  Rolhorhom 
0.  Wrexham  1 ; Swansea  2,  Crewe  1 ; SwVtuon 
0,  Stockport  0;  Walsall  2,  Brighton  1 ; York  0, 
Blackpool  2. 


8ND8LBIQH  LEAGUE!  First  Division 

Birmingham  1.  Reading  2;  Chariton  i. 
Wolverhampton  1;  Crystal  Palace  0,  Norwich 
1;  Huddersfield  0,  Portsmouth  1 ; Ipswich  0, 
Wiwall  0;  Oldiam  1 . Luton  0;  Stoke  1 , South- 
end  0;  Tranmare  2,  Sunderland  0;  Watford  0, 
Leicester  1 ; West  Bran  3,  Derby  2;  Barnsley  1 . 
Grimsby  V.  Shell  Utd  i,  Port  Vale  1 . 
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Third  Division!  Barnet  3,  Fulham  0;  Bury  3. 
Cardiff  0;  Cambridge  Utd  2,  L Orient  0;  Chester 

2.  Mansfield  1;  Colchester  1.  Doncaster  0; 
Gillingham  1 . Scarborough  0;  Hereford  2, 
Rochdale  0:  Lincoln  6.  Torquay  0;  Plymouth  3. 
Hartlepool  0;  Preston  2.  Exeter  0:  Scunthorpe 

3.  Darlington  3;  Wigan  1 , Northampton  2. 
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Hoddle  fulfils1 
ambition  to 
lead  England 

Martin  Thorpe 

GLENN  HODDLE  accepied the  . 

job  of  England  manager  last  ; 
week  after  iwo  rinys  of  intense  spec-  : 
uint ion.  The  Chelsea  manager  sill  . 
take  up  the  national  reins  after  the 
Euru|H.‘£in  Championship  on  July  L 
At  UN,  HnrMfo  will  be  (he 
youngest  England  manager  and  the 
least  experienced,  having  been  a 
club  manager  only  five  years. 

However,  once  Kevin  Keegan. 
Gerry  Francis  and  Bryan  Robson 
ruled  themselves  out  of  the  reckon- 
ing to  replace  Terry  Venables,  Hod- 
dle was  the  obvious  choice  for  the 
Football  Association  sub-committee 
charged  with  finding  a new  manager. 

Although  he  has  won  nothing 
with  Chelsea  he  has  fashioned  an  at- 
tractive team  who  reached  the  1991 
FA  Cup  final  and  did  well  in  Europe. 
The  former  Spurs  midfielder  won 
53  England  caps  and  also  had  a play- 
ing spell  with  Monaco. 

When  Hoddle  announced  his  de- 
cision at  a press  conference  on 
Thursday,  he  admitted  that  it  had ' 
been  a heart-rending  two  days,  and  ] 
“it  wns  the  only  job  1 would  leave . 
Chelsea  for’1.  But  leading  England 
was  “a  privilege  and  an  honour  and 
a burning  ambition  since  a very 
young  age.  If  is  the  pinnacle  of  any 
management  career  and  the  liming ; 
was  right." 

Hoddle  will  lake  over  from  Ven- 
ables after  Euro  W.  tied  to  a four- 
year  contract  worth  a reputed 
£2!i().<ino  a year.  His  first  priority  is 
lo  lead  England  to  the  11198  World 
Cup  finals,  with  the  opening  quali- 
fier on  September  1. 
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BELL’S  8COTTI8H  LEAGUE]  Premier 
Division!  Aberdeen  2,  Falkirk  1;  GeWc 


Rang«9  3;  Motherwell  1 . Hearts  1 . 
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Clydebank  2,  Final  leading  position* [/* 
Dunfermline  (played  36,  points  71): 

Utd  (36-07);  3,  Greenock  Morton  (36-671-..; 

Second  Division:  Berwick  2.  Ayr 
Queen  of  South  0:  East  Fife  a StWng  K **£ 


County  0.  Queen's  Pa*  1 . P,na*  ,a*KSL' 
position*!  1.  Uvingaton  (36-72):  2. 
06-03);  3,  Caledonian  T (36-37). 
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Going  gets  rough 

HOOLIGANISM  marred  the  I track.  Having  cleai 
final  week  of  the  domestic 
football  season,  with  14  fans 


Hooliganism  marred  the 

final  week  of  the  domestic 
football  season,  with  14  fans 
arrested  at  Ipswich,  where  Millwall 
were  relegated  from  the  Fii'st  Divi- 
sion after  a goalless  draw.  The  trav- 
elling fans  tore  up  seats  and  threw 
them  at  home  supporters  after  the 
final  whistle.  Fighting  broke  out 
later  in  a car  park. 

There  was  also  violence  before 
and  during  Bradford  City’s  match  at 
Hull.  A goal  in  the  56th  minute  gave 
Bradford  a 3-2  victory  to  go  into  die 
play-offs.  The  match  was  held  up  for 
11  minutes  as  Hull  fans  demon- 
strated against  their  club's  officials 
and  later  clashed  with  visiting  sup- 
porters in  the  streets.  Twenty  ar- 
rests were  made  and  three 
policemen  injured.  Brighton  was 
the  scene  of  rioting  a week  earlier. 


MATTHEW  SIMMONS,  the 
hooligan  who  was  the  target  of 
Eric  Cantona's  kung  fit-style  kick 
during  Manchester  United’s  game 
against  Crystal  Palace  at  Selhurst 
Park  early  last  year,  was  at  the  cen- 
tre of  a courtroom  drama  at  Croy- 
don, south  London. 

He  was  found  guilty  of  provoking 
the  United  stnr,  but  when  the  prose- 
cutor Jeffrey  McCann  — on  his  last 
case  before  retirement  — asked  for 
Simmons  lo  be  banned  from  all  foot- 
ball grounds,  the  21-year-old  threw 
himself  on  the  lawyer,  grabbing  him 
around  the  neck,  trying  to  haul  him 
over  a table  and  appearing  to  kick 
hint  in  (he  chest. 

For  his  part  in  the  Cantona  inci- 
dent Simmons  was  fined  £500  for 
threatening  behaviour  and  banned 
from  all  professional  football 
grounds  lor  12  months.  He  was  then 
jailed  for  seven  clays  for  contempt 
but  was  freed  after  only  one  day  be- 
cause he  was  due  to  be  released  on 
Sunday  and  prisons  do  not  dis- 
charge inmates  at  weekends. 


THE  Football  Association  has 
fined  Newcastle  United's 
Colombian  alar,  Faust ino  Asprilln, 
£10,000  and  imposed  n one-match 
ban  after  finding  him  guilty  oil  two 
charges  of  misconduct  arising  from 
foe  elbowing  and  blitting  incidents 
involving  Manchester  City’s  Keith 
Curie  in  their  match  on  February 
24.  Curie  was  cleared. 


THE  career  of  Diane  Modahl,  the 
former  800-inetre  Common- 
wealth champion,  is  firmly  back  on 


I TAKC  THAT  TO  &SL  A 
P/J-A  OF  hior  c,uiL.ry. 


track.  Having  cleared  her  name 
over  drugs  charges  after  a battle 
lasting  nearly  two  years,  she  added 
a further  800  metres  victory  to  her 
name  when  she  came  first  at  Edin- 
burgh's Meadowbank  stadium. 

Modhal  finished  in  2min  6.37sec, 
well  below  her  personal  best  of 
1:58.65  but  comfortably  ahead  of  the 
rest  of  the  field.  Scotland’s  Mary 
McClung,  was  second  in  2:9.(j3. 


THE  second  and  final  Test  be- 
tween New  Zealand  and  West  In- 
dies ended  in  a tame  draw  at 
Antigua  after  Lhe  visitors  failed  to 
grab  the  challenging  opportunity 
created  by  their  bowler,  Danny 
Morrison.  He  put  them  into  con- 
tention with  5 for  66  in  the  home 
side’s  second  innings  as  they  were 
skittled  out  for  a paltry  184.  But 
once  first  innings  century-maker 
Natitan  Astle  was  out.  New  Zealand 
made  no  attempt  to  go  for  the  296 
needed  for  victory. 

The  match,  however,  brought  du- 
bious honours  for  Morrison.  When 
Curtly  Ambrose  dismissed  him  lbw 
without  scoring,  not  only  did  he 
send  hitn  back  lo  (he  pavilion  but 
also  straight  into  an  unenviable 
place  in  the  record  books  — for  the 
highest  number  of  ducks  in  Tests  — 
beating  the  previous  mark  of  23  set 
by  the  Indian  spinner,  Bliagwat 
Chandrasekhar.  Scores:  West  Indies 
547-7  and  184;  New  Zealand  437  and 
130-5. 
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Rugby  Union  Pilkington  Cup  final:  Bath  1 6 Leicester  1 5 


Tigers  pay  the  final  penalty 


Robert  Armstrong 


MARK  TODD.  New  Zealand's 
master  horseman  and  double 
Olympic  medallist,  achieved  his 
third  Badminton  triumph  on  Sunday 
in  one  of  the  tightest  finishes  in  re- 
cent years.  He  collected  the  Mit- 
subishi Motors  Trophy  after  the 
overnight  leader.  Scotland's  Ian 
Stark,  had  two  fences  down  in  the 
jumping  area. 

Ilie  Kiwi  rode  a superb  clear 
round  on  Bertie  Blunt.  Another 
New  Zealander,  Vaughn  Jefferies, 
came  second  after  a clear  round  on 
Bounce.  Three  other  New  Zealan- 
ders were  in  the  top  10. 


FORMER  Manchester  City  chair- 
man Peter  Swales  has  died  after 
suffering  a series  of  heart  attacks. 
He  was  63.  Swales  was  head  of  City 
for  more  than  20  years,  from  1973 
until  a bitter  takeover  battle  ,lwo 
years  ago  which  left  former  City  and 
England  striker  Francis  Lee  in  con- 
trol at  Maine  Road.  During  Swales's 
time,  City  won  their,  last  major  tro- 
phy when  they  beat  Newcastle  in 
the  1976  League  Cup  final. 


THE  World  of  tennis . was  in 
mourning  following  the  death  of 
former  American  star  Tim  Gullik- 
son,  after  a year-long  battle  against 
cancer  of  the  brain. 

Giilllkson,  who  was  44.  coached 
Pete  Sampras  to  the  position  of 
world  number  one  after  enjoying  a 
successful  career  in  doubles  with1 
his  twin  brother.  Tom.  Gullikson 
■,won  four  singles  and  16  doubles 
titles  during  the  70s  and  '80s.  He 
quit  the  pro  circuit  in  1086  and 
coached  Martina  Navratilova,  Mary 
Jo  Fernandes  and  Aaron  Krickstein 
before  Joining  Sampras  1992. 


AN  ANGRY  two-handed  push 
by  Neil  Back  on  the  referee 
Steve  Lander  cast  a long 
shadow  over  a highly  unsatisfactory 
final  that  saw  Bath  chalk  up  their 
10th  success  at  Twickenham,  a sour 
end  to  a controversial  match. 

Back’s  shove  was  seen  on  tele- 
vision seconds  after  the  final  whistle 
and  may  force  the  RFU  to  take  disci- 
plinary action  against  the  Leicester 
and  Englaud  flanker,  notwithstand- 
ing his  apology  to  Lander  after  the 
game. 

The  match  was  settled  two  min- 
utes from  lime  when  Lander 
awarded  Bath  a penally  try  follow- 
ing persistent  infringement  by  the 
Leicester  forwards.  Lauder  had  the 
option  of  issuing  a yellow  or  a red 
card  to  the  offenders  but  chose  to 
impose  what  proved  to  be  the  ulti- 
mate sanction,  enabling  Jon  Callard 
to  kick  the  winning  conversion. 

Back,  who  refused  lo  collect  his 
losers'  medal,  insisted  that  he 
thought  he  was  pushing  Andy 
Robinson  of  Bath  out  of  the  way  to 
get  off  the  pilch,  an  explanation 
quickly  accepted  by  lender.  Leices- 
ter's captain  Dean  Richards  said: 
“Neil  is  amazed  this  hns  happened 
— he  thought  the  referee  was 
Kobbo.  1 have  seen  Steve  and  he  ac- 
cepts it  was  a genuine  mistake." 

Cynics  may  suggest  a cover-up 
was  hastily  cobbled  together  by 
incest  or  and  Lander  in  save  bring- 
ing the  game  into  further  disrepute. 
However,  there  is  no  compelling 
reason  to  doubt  the  probity  of  Back, 


who  has  a reputation  for  discipline 
and  sportsmanship  second  to  none. 

Though  Lander  regards  the  mat- 
ter as  closed,  there  is  a loophole  in 
the  regulations  under  which  the 
incident  could  come  under  fresh 
scrutiny.  Steve  Griffiths,  the 
national  referees  development  offi- 
cer, stud:  "The  citing  procedure  re- 
quires an  official  who  witnessed  the 
matter  to  provide  evidence  which 
could  include  video  evidence.  If  that 
happened  the  matter  would  go 
through  the  appropriate  discipli- 
nary channels.” 

Whatever  the  outcome,  Leicester, 
who  scored  two  excellent  tries 
through  Malone  and  Poole,  will  in- 
evitably consider  they  were  robbed 
or  lhe  cup  by  the  referee's  whim. 
The  storm  of  booing  that  greeted 
Bath  as  they  climhed  the  steps  to  re- 
ceive the  trophy  signalled  a wide- 
spread perception  that  they  were 
winners  by  defnull.  Certainly  it  was 
it  ragtag  performance  that  clinched 
l heir  fourth  league  and  cup  double. 

lit  fact,  the  Tigers  played  virtually 
nil  die  attacking  football  in  the-  open- 
ing 20  minutes  of  each  half.  Mal- 
one's c-arly  try,  which  followed  a 
defence-splitting  dummy  by  the 
Irishman  in  front  of  tile  posts,  was 
; the  best  by  a fly-half  at  Twickenham 
for  many  seasons,  and  had  Li  ley  not 
failed  with  four  kickable  penalties 
out  of  five,  Leicester  would  have 
been  out  of  sight  by  the  middle  of 
the  second  half. 

Bath,  who  badly  missed  the  puw- 
crful  driving  of  their  injured  No  8 
Ben  Clarke,  lived  off  scraps  of  pos- 
session and  improvised  some  lively 


Cryptic  crossword  by  piodge 
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1 At  present,  frequently  having  no 
puff,  Albert  Is  one  character  of  1 
down.12  (4,2,4,41 

8 Go  a bit  over  the  top  about 
oriental  book  (5) 

9 Exercises  In  a Roman  county 
such  as  Durham  (8) 

11  No  finer  composition  was 
entertainingly  towering  (7) 

•12  see  T down  . 1 ■ » 

13  Theatre  doctor  to  be  first  person 
i : j to  introduce  aromatherapy ...  (5) 
15...  the  quality  of  healing  that 
calmed  one  fn  labour  (9) 

17  Two  points  to  pitch  In  Ursa  - 


Minor  (5,4)  ; 

20  Fortune  teller's  "thank  you"  far  i 

moonshine  (5)  ! 

2 1 Name  of  Republican  j 

manipulator  (7}  j 

23  The  ear  was  indeed  swamped)  (7) 

25  Eccentrics  don’t  begin  In  1 1 the  i 
practice  of  pushy  purveyors  (4,4)' 

26  The  lady  of  the  manor?  (5)  I 

27  Guards  and  ariilleiy  follow  canal 
river  to  joint  English  manoeuvres 
with  thecreatorof  1 down.12  (7,7 

Down 

1,12  Now,  when  will  Vila  tide  turn  to  1 
■.  27kcl0adta?(3l41213.7j  . 


sorties  under  the  prompting  of  Catt, 
but  they  lacked  real  conviction  in- 
side the  Leicester  22  and  never 
looked  like  crossing  the  line.  In- 
deed, Bath  seemed  dead  and  buried 
six  minutes  from  time  when  Poole 
stole  a throw-in  by  Dawe  and  scored 
a splendid  try  following  Back's 
clever  grub  kick  to  the  right  corner. 

Overall,  . Leicester  gave  the  more 
controlled  and  coordinated  perfor- 
mance, putting  Bath  under  pressure 
in  the  set-pieces  and  showing  sound 
instincts  in  broken  play,  yet  their  in- 
ability to  establish  a two-score  lead 
encouraged  (he  holders  to  increase 
their  scavenging  around  the  fringes. 
Dawe,  Mallelt,  Redman  and  Peters 
ensured  that  the  formidable  I-eices- 
It-r  pack  would  not  be  allowed  to 
enjoy  complete  domination  no  mat- 
ter how  long  they  spent  camped  iu 
the  Bath  half. 

"It  took  a massive  team  effort  to 
come  hack  from  the-  dead,  nnd  not 
many  sides  coulil  have  dune.”  said 
Brian  Ash  ton.  the  Bath  coach. 
“We'll  make  errors  with  uur  style  of 
play  hut  we  arc  confident  it  will 
bring  us  more  puints  than  the  other 
side.  We  have  the  tight  basis  Iu 
make  a strung  challenge  in  next  sea- 
son’s European  Cup." 

I Bicester's  prosjiecls  in  Europe 
will  dejteiHl  partly  on  who  they  ap- 
point as  their  new  director  uf  rugby 
after  the  recent  dismissal  uf  Tony 
Russ.  Ail  announcement  is  expected 
this  week  which  could  set  the  dub 
on  the  path  to  the  type  of  total  rugby 
that  ought  lo  win  more  trophies. 

# Pontypridd  beat  Neath  29-22  in 
Cardiff  lo  take  the  Swalec  Cup. 


2 A dunderhead  aspires  to  be 
snooty  (5) 

3 Dilly-dally  from  start  to  finish  over 
careworn  stretch  (9) 

4 Make  fast  the  Irishman  raised  to 
the  bar  (3,4) 

5 Admitted  not  a penny  had  been 
paid  (7) 

3 Mean  dwelling  lost  v Blue  In  the 
square  as  a lodging  (5) 

7 The  fanner  is  below,  fn  the 
passage  on  the  right  (9) 

10  It's  said  to  prove  the  rule  for 
seated  social  workers  (8,4) 

14  THa  nose  valve  In  a combustion 
' engine  {3,6) 

1 6 Spies  caught  a nipper  In  Spain  (9) 

18  Rome  convert  In  explosive 
Harrow  (7) 

1 9 No  wet  took  part  In  glad  refrain 
composed  to  be  sung  at 
conference  (3,4) 

22  Burdened  Hutton  when  given 

24  Italian  water  policed  by 


r 
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Last  week’s  solution 


U L3  U LI  U U HI  U 

UQutjmiaaau]  uuuuu 
uiauuuQum 

ta  & LSLULU  u u u 
UULHJLJkjJU  QEauuuca 
Li  U U La  u u 
HOUQEtUU  UUULUUUU 
□ U U Q13L3  Q LJ 

□Qtuaaua  qquqqqq 

DfJULlU  kilJULJUiiLJIjJLJ 

U Gl  Li!  0 ta  13  u a 

□cjpriflouHEunaaEiii 
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